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May 6TH, 1873. 
Colonel A. LANE Fox, F.S.A., V.P., in the Chair. 
Tur Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following presents were announced, and the thanks of the 
meeting voted to the respective donors :— 


For THE LIprary. 


From the Eprror.—La Revue Scientifique, Nos. 43 and 44, 1873. 


From the AssocraTion.—Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association, 
vol. iii, No. 1, 1873. 


From the Eprror.—The Spiritualist, for May 1s, 1873. 
From the Soorzty.—Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeeo- 
- logy, vol. i, parts 1 and 2. 


From the Soorety.—Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. Fiinf. Jahr. 1873, 
heft i. 


From the Eprror.—Nature (to date). 


Lieut. 8. C. HoLuanp, R.N., exhibited and described a series 
of original photographs of the Ainos, the inhabitants of the 
island Yeso, and various articles of Aino manufacture, which he 
collected in that country, and which would be noticed more 
fully in a special paper. 

Mr. A. W. Franks laid before the meeting a Japanese roll, 
about forty-eight feet long, representing in coloured drawings 
various scenes illustrating the manners. of the Ainos. The 
Japanese title of the roll may be translated “ Drawings of the 


National Customs of the Aino-Barbarians.” The scenes are 
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fourteen in number, each accompanied by a description in the 
Japanese language, and they may be described as follows: 1, 
Two Aino women carrying on their heads faggots of wood, 2. 
A young woman nursing a young tame bear, of which the cage 
is at her side. 3. Three boys engaged in a game of skill, con- 
sisting of sending javelins through a quoit-like object thrown 
by one of the performers. 4. Two women in the sea, from the 
depths of which they seem to have brought up long pieces of 
seaweed, like laver; on the rocks a man spearing a cuttle fish, 
and another fishing with a rod and line. 5. Two men in a boat, 
one smoking, the other harpooning a seal. 6. A man, woman, 
and child in a boat which seems to be about to strike a rock. 
7. Four men dragging a bear by means of cords towards a tree; 
a woman following, probably the bear’s nurse. 8. A number of 
men sitting on the upper of two stems of trees, between which 
is squeezed the head of the bear; in front is a man placing a 
piece of wood in the bear’s mouth, at one side a woman sitting 
sorrowful, on whose hand may be distinguished a tattoo mark. 
Lieutenant Holland has suggested that this scene may be con- 
nected with a practice of sawing down the teeth of bears when 
they grow too old to be safe. 9. The body of a bear placed on 
a mat, surrounded by swords, a bow and arrows, baskets of 
drinking cups, etc. The subjects from 7 to 9 may relate to the 
bear feast, called “osmia.”* 10. Two men sitting before a hut, 
with a large cauldron on the fire; a woman carrying a lacker 
cup on a tray. 11. Perhaps a continuation of the last; a large 
mat, on which are seated four men and a woman; two of the 
men are evidently chiefs, with dresses of Japanese stuffs and 
Japanese swords, one of them is drinking, and is lifting his 
moustache with the ikubashi, or stick used for that purpose, 
Two of the other men are saluting each other by placing the 
hands on the head. 12. A man about to cut the head off a 
woman who has misconducted herself; around her are three 
younger women making mocking gestures ; one of the gestures 
is the fica of the ancient and modern Italians, 13. A strange 
ceremony, consisting of two men tightening the girdle of a third, 
while a fourth is running towards him with a club. 14. The 
family of an Aino chief going to pay a visit to the Japanese 
governor at Matsmai. It consists of a very aged man, two younger 
men, a woman, and a child, all holding each others’ hands; the men 
with Japanese swords, and dresses partly Japanese partly native ; 
they are followed by two servants carrying bundles of dried fish. 
In front is a Japanese official in state dress, and in the rear two 
Japanese Yakonins each with two swords; the Japanese gover- 
nor’s house terminates the scroll. 


* See Siebold’s “ Nippon,” vii, pl. 17. 
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In the British Museum are preserved two manuscripts, and a 
set of four rolls containing coloured drawings, all relating more 
or less to the Ainos. They were acquired by the museum with 
the Siebold library, and are numbered Oriental MSS. 963-968. 
Some of the representations are very similar to those in the roll 
exhibited, including boys shooting through a ring, the bear 
feast, where the knife with which the bear’s claws are being cut 
off is plainly shown, and the curious scene with a club, like 
No. 13. 


The Chairman exhibited articles found near Thebes, viz., two 
flint bracelets, two bone bracelets, four ion bracelets, a bone 
necklace, and a flint knife. 

Mr. McCallum, the owner of them, says, “the bracelet and 
the necklace were found by a fellah, whom I have known some 
time, in a very rude mummy pit, by the side of a water-course, 
on the edge of the Plain of Thebes. 

“TI had not time to make a drawing of the pit, nor the 
mummy or mummies from whose bodies they were taken, nor 
am I clear that the necklace and the flints were taken off the 
same body ; but as I am going again this year, I shall make a 
sketch of the bodies, the pits, and their surroundings, as I have 
no doubt that I shall find them exactly as they were left, it 
being in such a lonely and unfrequented place. The necklace 
and flints were the result of one night’s search, and I have no 
doubt they help to carry back the antiquity of Egypt fyrther 
than anything yet discovered, and are in harmony with the 
many wonderful things that are daily being brought to light in 
that interesting country.” 


A series of photographs of oriental races and tribes, lent by 
Mr. J. W. Johnson, was exhibited by the Director. 


A quartz pivot and cup of the vertical shaft of a gold - 
mating mill lately in use in Piedmont, were exhibited by Dr. 
Clement-le-Neve Foster. 


The following paper was read by the author, 


Eastern Coolie Labour. By W. L, Distant. 


In accordance with a request to furnish a paper on such aspects 
of coolie labour, as particularly impressed me when in the east, 
I beg to present the following notes to the Institute. The work- 
ing of a large sugar estate by means of European capital, Euro- 
on appliances, and European superintendence, with the manual 
abour of some hundreds of Asiatics, gives a favourable view of 
the strong dissimilarities in the capacity and aptitude for certain 
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140 W. L. Distant.—Eastern Coolie Labour. 
work which exist among different peoples under almost the same 
conditions. The manual work on the sugar estates at Province 
Wellesley is performed by the following varieties of mankind, 
viz., Klings, Javanese, Chinese, and Malays. On the estate 
where I spent some time, there were employed some 360 Klings, 
100 Javanese, 100 Chinese, and a sprinkling of Malays, The 
overseers at the works were of Portuguese extraction. The 
managers and assistants on the estates are usually English or 
Scotch. Neglecting these last, I will depict to the best of my 
ability the characteristic traits and employment of the principal 
labourers, taking them in the rotation of numerical. superiority, 
viz., Klings, Javanese, Chinese, and Malays. This, I think, will 
prove that these four varieties of man differ strongly and re- 
markably not only in their aptitudes for certain work, but also 
in their capacity for performing the same. The conditions under 
which they labour are also important in considering the reasons 
which tend to form these strongly marked distinctions. 

_ The Klings are emigrants from the Coromandel coast, in the 
hope of bettering their condition by a few years’ labour on the 
estates. Their passage money on their arrival is paid by the 
planter, on the condition of their entering into an agreement 
with him to work on his estate for the term of two years, at the 
wage of twelve or thirteen cents. per day, from which usually 
one dollar and a half is to be deducted monthly until their ad- 
vance is paid off. A loss is always incurred annually on every 
estate.by this money not being defrayed in cases of deaths and 
runaways. They bring but a few women with them, so that 
polyandry is the common practice, and syphilis is one of the 
evils that the planter has to combat among his Kling coolies. 
The whole of the clothing of the common labourer is a string 
round the waist, which supports a piece of linen cloth passed 
between the legs. Some wear a slight covering for the head, 
but it is quite common to see them working in the fields bare- 
headed in the burning glare of the sun. Their tindalls, how- 
ever, have always a cloth round the waist, sometimes a jacket, 
and nearly always a cloth wound round the head. These men 
are essentially a servile race, toilers without energy, dispirited, 
deceitful, and cringing. Corporal punishment seems all they 
dread, and is the only reward for wrong-doing of which they 
séem to approve. A friend of mine discharged his Kling cook 
for some offence. “Why does master not thrash me instead of 
sending me away,” whined this wretch. “Let him flog me first 
and see if I cannot do better.” This remedy was not tried. 
Their dwellings would, if allowed, be kept in a filthy condition, 
though they are fond of bathing at all hours of the day. They 
are unwilling workers and require constant supervision. It is 
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useless to give them a task in the fields, at the completion of 
which they could leave, as is done in the cases of the Javanese 
and Chinese. They go into the fields at 6.a.m. and return at 
liam. They again go out at 1pm. and return at 6 wee 
Weeding, manuring, planting cane, and as a rule all the lighter 
work of the estate is done by them. They neither possess the 
will, strength, nor aptitude to effect the heavy banking up of 
the cane. To linger over their work, doing as little as possible, 
seems to the Kling nature the best way to get through life. 

The Javanese are of a very different temperament to the 
Klings. In stature they are moderately short, with features 
sullen, obstinate, and determined. They require very different 
management to the Klings, and exhibit a far higher and more 
manly character and appearance. Their dress also shows more 
civilisation. Short trousers in all cases, sometimes supported 
with a sash, and mostly surmounted with a tunic confined round 
the waist with a belt. The head, which is closely shaven, is 
covered with a skull cap, and a large conical hat of reeds is 
worn in the fields. These men are generally hadjis, having per- 
formed their pilgrimage to Mecca. They are brought from there 
on condition of their engaging themselves to work on the estates, 
when the captain is paid their passage money by the ters. 
They are bound for a term of two or three years in the usual 
way, a deduction for their passage money being made every 
month. They do not associate with the Klings, on whom they 
look down and despise, and, unlike them, they would probably 
resent a blow with a thrust of a kris. The only and greatest 
punishment that can be inflicted upon them is cutting their 
pay. These men cannot work either properly or willingly with- 
out having a task set them; they will know what they are ex- 
pected to do and what they have to do. Of course great diffi- 
culty is found sometimes in agreeing with them on the size of 
the task, and they require supervision to see that they do not 
scamp their work in their hurry to leave the fields. Should 
they be detained late of an afternoon they will leave their work 
for their devotion, repairing to the nearest canal and performi 
their ablutions, a cloth is spread upon the ground, and with their 
faces to the setting sun they go through their religious duties. 
The Christian proprietors are not quite so orthodox, the work of 
the estates being always carried on for half the Sunday. The 
Javanese agricultural labourers as thus seen are an orderl 
people. They are revengeful, but not without being provok 
Unlike the Klings, they are clannish. Their dwellings are an 


example of cleanliness, but they have a bad name on all the 
sugar estates. They will have a set task, their wish for an 
easy one and inclination to scamp a moderate one being their 
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chief failing. They have a mania for eating sugar-cane, and 
nothing seems to prevent their taking it. Their favourite work 
is banking up the cane. 

The Chinese are inseparable to an estate and fulfil a variety 
of occupations. Not only tillers of the soil, but woodcutters for 
the furnaces; carpenters and masons are supplied by these 
people. The labourers in the fields are the most numerous, and 
are engaged in a different manner to both the Klings and Ja- 
vanese. A Chinaman with a knowledge of the work, a little 
capital, and some assistance in that way from the manager en- 
gages a number of men to work on the estates, he paying their 
wages, and receiving from the plariter a contract price for all 
work done. This contract price is so much per or long for 
weeding, banking, cutting cane, etc., and varies according to the 
nature of the work. This Chinaman, therefore, stands as a 
middleman between the labourers and the planter. He engages 
his men, I believe, by obtaining emigrants from China, paying 
their passage money and deducting the same from their wages, 
which I understood were reckoned at the contract price he re- 
ceived, but from which a commission of ten per cent. is with- 
drawn. He likewise supplies them with food, for which he 
charges each man about five cents per day. And he is also at 
the expense of supporting cook, tindall, or overseer, etc. Their 
dwellings usually exhale a most disagreeable effluvium, but are 
decorated gaudily with coloured and gilded paper inside. These 
men are excellent gardeners, growing a variety of salads on their 
small garden plots, and go in largely for keeping and ar 
fowls, ducks, and pigs, the last especially, in which they ex 
all others in management. Of course they gamble—all China- 
men do—and the head Chinaman makes a considerable profit 
from the opium with which he supplies them, and also from the 
manufacture of a kind of arrack, in the sale of which the Klings 
also assist him. The dress of the men in the fields is a blue 
cloth round the waist, and a hat of the Javanese description, but 
larger. They are a cheerful body of men and keep themselves 
quite distinct from the other coolies, but their work requires 
close inspection. The woodcutters work in the same manner, 
all transactions taking place with one man. They cut down 
the trees in the jungle, which they split into logs some three 
feet long, and boat the same up the creek to the landing place 
of the estate. Here they stack it to a fixed height, and it is 
measured and paid for so much per foot. The Chinaman’s 
favourite work is cutting the cane, he is industrious and not 


_ afraid of work, but has a strong propensity to cheat if possible. 


Few Malays work on the estate, we had some dozen men who 
thrashed the canes, that is stripped off the dead leaves, and our 
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pig watchman was also a Malay. This last individual seemed 
quite happy in his occupation of destroying wild pigs, with the 
opportunity of sometimes killing a tiger; but for the 
work of the estates, or for regular-work of any kind, the great 
majority of these people are decidedly at present quite unfit, 
and we may therefore cease to discuss them as coolie labourers. 
In thus glancing at the Kling, Javanese, and Chinese labour- 
ers, we notice a great dissimilarity in their capacity for work in 
general, their aptitude and dislike for certain work, and also 
in their method of working, viz. by task or otherwise. We also 
remark a difference in their social condition and also in the 
terms under which they are engaged. The Klings on the es- 
tates are abject and poor, have no union among themselves, are 
punished with the ratan, and seem scarcely able to work except 
under fear of it. They have no task, but work from horn-blow 
to horn-blow. They are bound by their contract to stay and 
work, and seemingly wish to evade both these conditions, but 
are too imbecile to succeed. The Kling insists on being driven. 
The Javanese, on the contrary, well described by Crauford as 
being almost exclusively an agricultural people, work sullenly 
on to repay the debt they have incurred on their pilgrimage and 
make sufficient to carry them home. They are strongly united, 
and being willing to work, insist on a task. A blow or injury 
to one would be resented by the whole gang. But their sole 
desire is to get away. The Chinese, on the contrary, seem to 
prosper better under the employment of their own countrymen, 
cultivate their plots of ground, breed their fowls and pigs, and 
seem contented with their position and lot. The Chinaman 
seems also to prosper in contact with the European, he bargains 
with him, whilst the Javanese sullenly works for him, and the 
Kling sinks to a crouching menial in his presence. The Euro- 
pean seems. affected in the same way, he can chat with the. 
Chinese, tolerate the Javanese, but despises the Kling. I there- 
fore cannot believe that the Klings will ever be improved by 
contact with the European. The planters as a rule are educated 
gentlemen, and do their best for the welfare of the coolies. But 
what can they do when there is nothing in common between 
them. On one side is European civilisation and prejudice, on 
the other side eastern ignorance and prejudice. e European 
wishes to make sufficient to enable him to return home; the 
various coolies are imbued with precisely the same feeli 
Hence both will be glad the sooner the bond between them is 
broken. Of course, in these remarks I am strictly confining 
myself to the coolies as observed on'the sugar estates. Mis- 
sionary enterprise amongst them I consider to have been a com- 
plete failure, and to promise no better prospect in the future. 
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The oe success at all achieved has been effected by the Roman 
Catholic missionaries, chiefly amongst the Chinese and ; 
but even in this case an ecclesiastical whitewash is all that can 
be rejoiced over. The Chinaman or Kling is the same as he wags 
before, sometimes more troublesome to deal with, from a belief 
he seems to hold, that the embracement of Christianity gives 
him a claim on his European employer for greater pay and less 
work. The Java Hadjis have a strong religious belief of their 
own, in which faith they have undertaken the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and for which they are now labouring on the estates in 
their endeavour to reach home. Minds possessed with these 
strong beliefs are very unremunerative ground for the reception 
of new religious dogmas, The need of money is what has really 
brought these different people together. English, Scotch, Por- 
tuguese, Klings, Javanese, and Chinese are only attracted toge- 
ther in the hope of gain, and under this creed progress and 
civilisation generally remain in the hands of the a and 
richest party. 


Discussion. 


Dr. A. CaMpBELL said that coolie emigration from India was a sub- 
ject of considerable importance in ethnology, as well as in its bearings 
on the labour question, and that he had hoped to hear the opinions 
of some gentlemen connected with Assam on the subject, as he be- 
lieved that at one time there was a good deal of dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed by the planters in that district at the facilities given to the 
exportation of coolies to the Mauritius, Bourbon, and the West Indies, 
while they were suffering much in India from scarcity of labour, and 
certain restrictive rules imposed on coolie transit to the sea districts. 
Dr. Campbell could not from actual experience speak to the effects on 
the coolies from their removal in large bodies from their hill homes in 
Central India to the Colonies and Assam, as he was most concerned 
when in India with a tea planting district, Daejeeling, where local 
labour was abundant. He believed, however, that the utmost possible 
vigilance was scarcely sufficient to protect the coolie enlistment and 
their removal across the seas, from the imputation of modified slavery. 
Dr. Campbell added that Mr. Distant’s account of Coolie labour in 
the Straits of Malacca was very important in one particular. He has 
shown us that for each of the four races or tribes employed by him a 
separate and distinct mode of management is required with reference 
to their distinct idiosyncrasies and peculiarities. When we admit this 
necessity for prudence and caution in the management of a single sugar 
factory in India, it is almost overwhelming to think of the mischief 
that might ensue from careless or hasty legislation applied to the 
thousands of different tribes that make up two hundred millions of 
fellow subjects in that country. 


In reply to Dr. Campbell Mr. Distant said that he did not con- 


‘sider the coolies were particularly happy and contented. It is pos- 
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sible that the Klings before leaving their own country may have 
entertained very sanguine hopes as to the nature of the life on the 
sugar estates. The work ‘is not unnecessarily laborious, but is no 
doubt more than is consistent with the easy life they had wished to 
lead, and hence they are not so satisfied with their position. With 
reference to the number of coolies who reach home again from the es- 
tates he would say nearly all the Javanese do so, but the rate of mor- 
tality was much greater among the Klings, and they also possessed 
little capacity for saving sufficient to enable them to pay their return 
passage. 


The Director read the following paper for the author. 


The WESTERLY DRIFTING of Nomavzs, from the Firts to the 
NivereeNTH CENTURY. By Henry H. Howorts. Parr X. 
The ALANS or LESGHS. 


Tue ethnology of the Alans involves a question that has divided 
ethnologists for many years. Klaproth, who was very seldom 
wrong, wrote an elaborate paper to prove that they were iden- 
tical with the As or Asi, and that the Ossetes of the northern 
Caucasus now represent them. On the other side the French 
geographer and ethnologist, Vivien St. Martin, who, without 
Klaproth’s Encyclopcedic range of knowledge is a most learned 
and careful inquirer, has written a paper to disprove. this. 
Klaproth has been supported by the very great authority of 
Schafarik, the author of the “Slavische Alterthumer”, by Zeuss 
(Die Deutsche und die Nachbarstamme) and others, M. St. 
Martin stands almost alone. Dr. Latham, who has an impossible 
theory that every nomadic race of eastern Russia is Turkish, is 
of course consistent in denying the identity of the Ossetes and 
Alans, but he furnishes us with hardly any facts, and he is alone 
so far as I know in making the Alans Turks. 

An examination of the whole evidence must convince a rea- 
sonable inquirer that Klaproth has been for once misled by a 
plausible theory, and that if we accept his conclusions on this 
subject we cannot unravel the very difficult ethnography of 
eastern Europe during the centuries following the Christian era. 
The Asi and Alani were close neighbours, they were often found 
fighting on the same side, and perhaps had sometimes common 
chiefs, but they were very different people, both in origin and 
language. The Asi or Ossetes are an Arian race, speaking a 
corrupt Arian tongue, the Alans were, on the contrary, Tu- 
ranians. 


The object of the following paper is to prove that the Alans 
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are now represented by the Lesghian tribes of Daghestan, a view 
which I believe to be in a great measure new. 

Let us commence by briefly considering Klaproth’s proofs, 
In 1439 Jehosaphat Barbaro writes, “L’Alania é derivata da 
popoli detti Alani, liquale nella lor lingua si chiamano As.” 
Klaproth makes a great parade of this extract (see “Asia Poly- 
glotta”, 85), but, as Dr. Latham shrewdly says, the Alans are here 
said to call themselves As, while the Ossetes always style them- 
selves Iron, the name Ossete being one given to them by their 
neighbours. 

Carpino talks of the Alans or Ases, but he was a very uncri- 
tical traveller, and we are not sure that the blunder is not due 


‘to a copyist, for William of Ruysbroek, the Franciscan monk, 


who shortly afterwards went the same way to the great Khan’s 
court, has the following passages: “ Vinrent vers nous certains 
Alains qu’ils appellent Acias ou Akase qui sont Chrétiens & la 
Grecque.” “Les Alains ou Acas, qui sont Chrétiens et combat- 
tent encore tous les jours contre les Tartares.””’ These Akas or 
Acias are surely not the Ossetes or Iasses, as the latter were 
called in the middle ages, but the Akusches, a distinguished 
Lesghian tribe. Schafarik has added one more; he tells us that 
the Georgian annals mention the Ossi as being allied with them 
in their campaign against Persia in A.D. 87, and that the Armenian 
historian who placed this invasion in 90 names them Alans, 
But the Georgian annals are quite untrustworthy on such a 
point. The very confusion in the date is enough to prove this, 
The Armenian annals are of much higher authority and are 
probably correct. 

Out of these exceedingly slender materials has the theory 
been built up by Klaproth, that we have in the Ossetes the de- 
scendants of the Alans. The Ossetes were no doubt the Iasses, 
and the As of medizval writers: in this every one agrees. It is 
unfortunate for Klaproth that several writers who were well in- 
formed on the subject mention both Asi and Alani as contem- 
porary tribes. Ibn Sayd (quoted by Abulfeda) speaks of the 
Alallan with their capital Medinet Allanye (east of the Abkhasi) 
as neighbours of the Assen (Alass). (See Dr. Bastian “ Zeits- 
chrift fiir Ethnologie”, 3,128). This is exactly our theory, the 
Lesghians being the neighbours of the Ossetes. Again, Abu 
Obeid Al Beiri, who died a.D. 1094, has the following 
which I take from the thirteenth volume of the “ Asiatic Jour- 
nal”: “To the right of the castle of the king of the Asseriri . 
(z. e. As or Ossetes) is a road which passes through the moun- 
tains and fields, which travellers following arrive after three 
days in the country of the king of the Alanis. The king is a 
Christian, but the people of his country adore idols. The Chi- 
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nese also speak of two nations, the Sai and the Alanna, who 
were living in close contact. (See Klaproth “Tableau Histo- 
rique de 1’Asie.”) Ptolemey mentions Osiliens, Aseens, and 
Alani. He also speaks of Alanorses. Constantine Porphyroge- 
nitus, in his book on the “Court Ceremonies of Byzantium”, 
mentions Alania and Azia, the former with a king, the latter 
with a number of petty chiefs only. 

Cantacuzenus speaks of the king of the Bulgari, Asaniori, 
Blachari, Rhossi, and Alani. (See vol. 3, page 94, in the Bonn 
edition.) Chalcocondyle, yp. 467, speaks of the king of the Scy- 
thians fighting against the Alani, Hunni, and Sasi (? Asi). 

These quotations are a sufficient answer to the meagre and 
decrepit evidence relied upon by Klaproth and his followers. 
Besides this, there is the very strong internal probability against 
a small tribe of 50,000 men, with no special renown in recent 
years, representing the great nations of the Alans, who in an- 
cient days were the scourge of half Europe, and whose prowess 
continued down to recent medizval times, when they opposed 
such a bold and successful front to the Mongols. 

Having disposed of the claims of the Ossetes to be considered 
as the representatives of the Alans, let us now consider the 
Lesghs, and commence with the last consideration we have dealt 
with 


Among the tribes of the Caucasus none have won such a 
name for intrepidity as the Lesghs. Their heroic struggle 
against the Russians is well known in the west. Their hero, 
Schamyl, was long a household word with us, and we can see 
in his followers worthy successors of the opponents of Batu 
Khan and his Mongols. Again, next to their warlike aptitude, 
the distinguishing feature of the Alans is their skill as armourers. 
Laonicus Chalcocondyla speaks of the Caucasian Alani as very 
brave men, and most skilful in warlike affairs, and says they 
manufacture the best cuirasses. Their arms, which are made of 
iron, are called Alanic. William of Ruysbroek has the following: 
“Travelling along among our escort were two men, who bore a 
species of armour like our haubergeon or haleeret, and on our 
asking them whence they got them, they said from the Alani, 
who were excellent forgers.” To go back to ancient times, 
Tacitus thus speaks of the Roxolani, whose culture was derived 
from the Alans, if they were not more nearly related to them. 
“Their weapons are long spears, or sabres of an enormous size, 
which they wield with both hands. The chiefs wear coats of 
mail, formed with plates of iron sewn on tough hides, impene- 
trable to an enemy’s weapon, but very cumbrous to the wearer.” 

Now among the Lesghs there is one tribe, the Kubetschi, also 
called Zirgueran, whose name, as we shall presently show, ac- 
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tually means makers of coats of mail, and in modern times the 
Persians, the Circassians, etc., depended upon these mountain 
smiths for their best arms. 

We must now examine other conditions. During the first 
three centuries after Christ, the Alans were scattered about Eu- 
rope in all directions, but after the death of Attila, and even 
before that, the great bulk of the Alans gravitated towards the 
Caucasus. Suetonius mentions them as living in the Eastern 
Caucasus as early as the days of Tiberius. Under Vespasian 
they forced the Caspian gates into Media. The Armenian chro- 
nicle names another invasion of theirs into Persia in A.D. 90. 

Procopius places them in Daghestan. When Zenarchus was 
on his journey to the Turkish camp, he passed through Alania 
after crossing the Caucasus. The ambassador of Justinian the 
Second, who passed this way in 709, did the same. The geo- 
grapher of Ravenna says, “Desuper jam dictas patrias (Laziam, 
Abasgiam) ad partem septentrionalem ponitur patria que di- 
citur Alanorum.” 

Ruysbroek twice calls the Caucasus the mountains of the 
Alani. The most ancient Arabic author who mentions the 
Alans is Salem, named El Terdjenian, who visited them in 
842. He merely names them on his voyage across the coun 
to Derbend. Ibn Fozlan, Ibn Haukal, and El Istakhri also 
only just name them. Macoudi says, close to the country of 
Serir (vide infra) is that of the Alani. Ibn El Ether in describ- 
ing the campaign of the Mongols under Subutai, says, that hav- 
ms passed the defile of Derbend, they advanced upon the 

ns. 

This wide range of authority all confirms the position of the 
Alans as being in the Eastern Caucasus in the present country 
of the Lesghs. Again, “ Between the Alan country and the 
mountains Kabakh (the Caucasus) is a castle called the Alan 
Gate, built in ancient times by a king of Persia called Asfendiar, 
son of Ioustap, son of Lohrasb. He placed a garrison there to 
prevent the Alans invading the Caucasus.” (Macoudi, in St. 
Martin’s “ Geographie Ancienne”, etc.) The Arabs know this 
defile as Bab al Alan, and the Persians as Dar i Alan, both 
meaning the gate of the Alans. The Georgians of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries also call it Darialan. Of this Darial 
seems to be a corruption. (See Brosset, “Voyage Archéolo- 
gique”, 72.) 

Among the Lesghian tribes one of the chief is that called 
Kazikumuk. Now, the prince of the Kumuks who caused them 
to embrace Islamism was called Alan Schah. (Bastian, op. cit. 
128). One of the chief tribes of the Alani as told us by Iorn- 
andes, whose grandfather was an Alan, was that of the Scyri. 
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This name has puzzled many inquirers, vide Zeuss and others. We 
have no difficulty in identifying it with Zirgueran, the medieval 
name of the most renowned of the Lesghian tribes; this also 
pro tanto proves our position. These various and diverse proofs 
accumulate the probability and sanction the conclusion that we 
must look to the Lesghs of the Eastern Caucasus if we are to 
find the descendants of the renowned Alans. We must now 
criticise the name Lesgh and its connotation, for here as else- 
where a perverse classification and nomenclature has done much 
harm to ethnology. The term Lesgh as used in ethnology is ve 
vicious. It either means too much or too little: If by Lesg 
be meant a specific and homogeneous race, it ought to be limited 
very considerably; for in ordinary authorities on ethnology it is 
made to include at least four races having separate histories 
and a considerable diversity in manners and in age. If 
Lesgh be used as the generic termsfor those tribes of the East- 
ern Caucasus, which have a large common vocabulary, éte., then 
it is too limited. Klaproth, Guldenstadt, and others, have need- 
lessly confused the ethnography of the Northern Caucasus by 
the creation of a division which they sharply define from the 
rest, and which include the Ingushes, the Tchetchentses, Tushi, 
Karabulahs, etc., known collectively as Mitzdgheghi. I believe 
that this division is not only unnecessary, but very misleading. 
The Ingushes, etc., have as much right to be classed in the same 
generic division with the Avars as the Didos and Kazikumuks | 
have. They have a very large common element in their voca- 
bulary, as the following example taken from Klaproth’s own 
lists in the Asia Polyglotta abundantly prove. Avar includes 
the sub-dialects Dschar, Avar, Chundzak, etc., and Mizdgeghi, 
the Ingush, Tushi, and Tchetchents. 4, 


AvVAR, ETC. M1zDGHEGHI. 
Eye ... beer, ber a ... berik, berg 
Beard .. Mejesc, metschi match, miw 
Belly . shech guiki gee 
Tree .. guet, hueta ... Che chie 
Blood .. pih, bih Zi, jiah 
Brother .. Waas, watz .. wasche wascho 
Butter nah .. dite 
Egg .. chono, hono . chua, ue 
Ice zuer .. tcha 
nla. .. maach .. aik achik 
He chadan Waje 
The Earth ratl .. latte 
Fat dan nach . miech 
Fire Za... tze, zie 
Flint. modzo makatz 
Tinder . saak kadschem, kakama 
Fish tzua tzaara 
River or, chor a chi 
Foot pog koeg, kog 
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Great... kudab, juko ... ... dakko 
Hand ... ... Kwer ... kulg, kuk 


| ++. 8080 ... teho 


Cat kettoh, pitchik 

Lune chalk ... kiradche 
Cold... ... Chuatzala 
| Garment ... reedkautschi ... Kartzi 


| Father ... Gadi 

| Wheat ... eve ka 
Water ... chun Chi 
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3 AVAR, ETC. 
% a Goose eee eee kaas eee eee kas 
Barley ... 00k; makcha ... Muk 
Yellow ... madschob..... ... madscha 
: 
4 Hide or skin ove | zualka 
Oats... ugu,necha .., ken 
Heart ... Tak dog 
illet ... mutz ... burtz 
Heat... ... Chenti iauchen 
Breeches ... tatzhur ... Chatzki 
Calf ... betze as 
4 
nee... ose naku ... gua, gagu 
Lamb ... hoch eee tehug 
Leather... Hakai .. kakka 
People, crowd ... otch naach 
Man... ZOgi ees Stag 
Meal... ... chararootl ... har 
| Knife .., DUUS UPS 
Nail eee Maach ove Maru 
Nose... Muchuchi ae mertchi 
Hairy eee eee ui... eee eee ur ; 
: Back eee eee much eee obs buko 
Sheep ... eu, ache ove 
= Sister ... jas, heats jatcho 
Ship... gjammi ... kema 
bee bdak ... malch 
Star eee one zoa eee ere seta 
jugik 
ur 
da 
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AVAR, ETC. MizpGHEGHI, 
Married woman ... tzuck 
Tooth .. zabhbi tzargich 
at. ZO ove gase 
A ... maats mot, motte 
2 ... k’igo tehi 
3 ... tchabgo koe 
5 ... tchugo pehi 
Saturday .. tchamat aap ... tchabat 
AKUSCH AND 
Kazixumuxk. KusBetcu. MizpG@HEGHI. 
i burku bkaka hake, khaka 
Sulphur tchamatu_.... sagmal 
Son Ors eee durha ow UB 
Steel ... tchandan andun 
Stone ove .. tchern kera 
Star . zuka eee sied 4 
Day kini oe dini . 
Daughter .. dutchi dursi iohi, iugik 
Clay luchti t 
Wine ove .. tchur tchalugr .. tchajir 
Tongue . eee mas eee a: mot mut 
2 quial oe 
5 ... chewa Chujal pehi 
7 errulwa weral uor 
Thursday ... erwa — iere. 
Saturday .. dkuma beri ... — baraske 
Man — murqul mairilk 
Maize or Indian corn.. * yachuale ke ... hud ke h’adch ka 
Maiden .... Gduchi dursi judik 
Moon ... bars bers .-- baz (dido butze) Bat 
Mother . ninn nan 
Mouth . sumabeck — baggs bak 
Cap ... kipa 
Nail oe . mich 
Night .. chu . — 
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a 
Ox — nuz ustu 
Ear ast — lege lerk 
Penis eee eee tana eee ten 
Rain eee eee kural kare 
Sand .. kum chum gum 
Sister... coe acs dutzn itcha [tkene. 
Old ukna okna kani tkaanim 
. Beard. vie — muzul musull... madsk mekatchi 
Tree — kalki kalkui ... che chie 
Mountain ... dubura bird 


| 
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AKUscH AND 


Mizpereut, 

Brother ... utzu Watzio 

gunu ... to’ka a 
Fat mai. — miech 
Feather ... pala pielek 
Fish eee eee haba haeme 
Flesh dih... dilch ditch 
Fort eee katchi kok koeg 
Barley... | mu’ke muk 
Yesterday... .. lechu BB... silchan 
God ner . saal . zalla dala 
Great eee oe kunosa dochon 
Hand .. kua kak kKuik kuki 
Skin or Hide ‘ — quli kaka 
Oats ane SUS susul sus 
Heart... . daku .. urke dugh dog 
Shirt .. hukwa hana 
Hay gula chula ol 
Millet o— mitza urtz 
Heaven OUP... 4 siglie 
Honey... Wasa mos 
Breeches ... hatzak is chatki 
Wool eee eet urzuli das 
High on eee okanne liaken 

ketchi ... chwa tkari 
Year tzin vee Gos. ooo 
I du. 80 
Calf — kuatcha . asa 
Cat is titu .. kata .. koto 
Cheese... nis .. nusia .. netché 
Lime Chalk kiratch — kir 
Cold — dalé .. tchile 
Child durrha oe bader 
Small ee — nikase . kazgo 
Boy durha eee bair 
Bones eee tork . teesk 
Lamb eee eee tki eve eee tchechi 
Leather ... ... Changon oe kakka 
Lips eee eee murtzi a bardatshi 


These lists are very striking, considering the very small mate- 
rial from which they have been compiled. I might have done 
for the Dido and Andi divisions of the Lesghs what I have done 
for the Avar and Kazekumuk, etc., with the same results, but 
these will suffice. The conclusion I wish to draw from the 
comparison is that there is a very great element common to both 
the so-called Lesghian and the so-called Mitsjeghi tongues, and ” 
that they are not generically separated as Klaproth and others 
have separated them. Further the forms of the language, the 
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antecedents and customs of the race, etc., make it pos : clear to 
myself that the type of the genus is the Mitsdjeghi, and that the 
various so-called Lesghian tribes, where they differ from it differ 
from the normal standard by the addition of foreign elements 
which it is not impossible to trace. This I believe to be an en- 
tirely new reading of the evidence, and to explain much that 
has hitherto been vague and confused. If it be the true read- 
ing, it follows, from what has been previously said, that the 
Mitsdjeghi are typical Alans, and that the other tribes who live 
to the east of them are Alans sophisticated and altered by mix- 
ture with other races. In future papers on the Bulgarians and 
Huns, I shall show how thoroughly this view coincides with the 
best views about those much misunderstood tribes. 

It is a pity that we have hardly any material to test this con- 
clusion in the way of language. I only know of one Alan word, 
for which I am indebted to Pallas. It was not until long after 
the greater portion of this paper was written that I met with 
this passage, and it is a great satisfaction to me to be supported 
in my theory, which has been elaborated from completely inde- 
pendent inquiries, by the veteran Russian traveller and natural- 
ist. The passage to which I refer is contained in the first volume 
of Pallas’ “ Travels in the Southern Provinces of Russia”, p. 437, 
and reads as follows :— 

“The Mitzdshegis or Kisti appear to be the remainder of the 
true Alanians. In a maritime journal Periplus, extracted chiefly 
from Arrian and Skymnus Ghius, the Tauridan city of Theo- 
dosia is called by the compound Alanio-Tauridan name of Ar- 
dauda, which in the Alanian dialect signifies seven gods. This 
name still bears the same signification in the modern dialect of 
the Kisti, among whom Nar expresses the number seven, and 
Dada denotes a father or God, and it is remarkable that the 
term Thaut, among the worshippers of fire in the vicinity of 
Baku, to this day signifies the name of God. I could not dis- 
cover that in any other language spoken by the natives of the 
Caucasus the numerical word seven has a sound analogous to 
that of Ar or Nar.” Other facts support the main view thus, 
the Arabs state that on leaving the country of the Gumikes ome 
enters upon that of the Alans, the modern Mitsdjeghi lie imme- 
diately in contact with the Kumuks. We have already seen 
reason for displacing the Iasses or Ossetes from their present 
occupancy and making them to have emigrated southwardly 
recently, and for making the Abkhasian Kazaks and the Mitsd- 
jeghi close neighbours. The same Arab authorities make the 
Caschakes to bound the Alans on the west. If our opinion be 
right we then make the Mitsdjeghi to include Dariel, the old 
gate of the Alans. The Arabs tell us that the country of the 
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Alans was well cultivated and so thickly inhabited that when 
one cock crowed all the others replied to the extreme limits of 
the country. The king of the Alans, they tell us, bore the here- 
ditary name of Kerkenedadj, otherwise read Kerkernedadje 
and Kedkendadje, his capital was called Magass. On the 
Tcherek, a tributary of the Terek, is still a place with the name 
Makhatschla, which d’Ohsson supposes may represent this 
Magass. (See d’Ohsson “Les Peuples du Caucase”, 23). He had 
also country houses. He had an army of 30,000 horsemen. One 
of his predecessors became a Christian in the first century of the 
supremacy of the Abassides, which dynasty mounted the throne 
in A.D. 749. Before this date the Alans were pagans, they soon 
abjured Christianity and drove out the bishops and priests who 
had been sent among them by the Roman emperor. Before 
collecting the various authorities who name. the Alani in ancient 
times, we may profitably extract from Ammiamus Marcellinus 
the detailed account of the customs, etc. of the ancient Alans. 
He tells us that, on the other side of the Don, the Alans in- 
habited the enormous deserts of Scythia, deriving their own name 
from the mountains around; that like the Persians having gradu- 
ally subdued all the bordering nations by repeated victories they 
had united them to themselves and comprehended them under 
their own name. Among these were the Neuri, Budini, Geloni, 
and Agathyrsi. * * * The Alans, like the nomades, wandered 
over enormous districts; but in progress of time all the tribes 
came to be united under one generic name and were called 
Alani. They had no houses nor ploughs, but lived solely on 
meat and milk. They lived in their waggons, which were covered 
with an awning of bark, and when they came to any pasture 
they pitched their waggons in a circle. In them husbands and 
wives slept together, and children were born and brought up. 
Wherever these waggons were planted, they deemed it their 
home. They drove before them their flocks and herds and were 
especially careful of their horses. The fields in their country 
were always green and interspersed with patches of fruit trees. 
All their old people and the women kept close to the waggons, 
and occupied themselves in light employments. The you 

men trained to horsemanship from their earliest youth disdained 
to walk. They were also trained by careful discipline of various 
kinds to become skilful warriors. Nearly all the Alans were 
men of great stature and beauty, their hair somewhat yellow 
and their eyes terribly fierce. The lightness of their armour 
rendered them rapid in all their movements, and they were in 
every respect equal to the Huns, only more civilised in their 
food and their manner of life. They plundered and hunted as far 
as the sea of Azof and the Kimmerian Bosphorus, ravaging also 
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Armenia and Media. Danger and war were pleasures to them, 
and among them that man was called happy who lost his life 
in battle. Those who grew old, or who went out of the world 
from accidental sicknesses they pursued with bitter reproaches 
as degenerate and cowardly. Nor was there anything of which 
they boasted with more pride than of having killed a man. 

Their most glorious spoils were the scalps they tore from the 
heads of the slain; these they used as trappings and ornaments 
on their war horses. In their country there was neither temple 
nor shrine, nor even a cabin thatched with straw, their only idea 
of religion being to plunge a naked sword into the ground with 
barbaric ceremonies, and then they worshipped that with great 
respect as Mars, the presiding deity of the regions over which 
they wandered. They presaged the future in a most remarkable 
manner, for they collected a number of straight twigs of osier, 
then with certain secret incantations they separated them from 
one another on particular days, and from them they learnt 
clearly what was about to happen. They had no idea of slavery, 
inasmuch as they themselves were all born of noble families, 
and those whom they appointed to be judges were always men 
of proved experience and skill in war.. (Amminianus Mar- 
cellinus, Bohn’s trans., 581-2.) 

The Alani are first mentioned by the Persian and Chinese 
historians. Firdusi tells us the Alanan dwelt in the most an- 
cient times on the northern side of the country of the Paropa- 
misus, near the landGhur or Ghordzah. The Chinese, who call 
them An-thsai, tell us they were known to themselves since the 
time of the Han, they numbered at least 100,000 good archers ; 
their customs resembled those of the people of Sogdiana, upon 
whom they were dependent. Their climate was temperate, their 
country bordered upon some great lakes and marshes which had 
no limits. There were many mulberries, pears, ete., among 
_ them. They were nomades. In the time of the second Han 
dynasty they changed their name to A-lan-na. 

Their first expedition into the west was made 20 B.c. They 
came under the influence of the Sogdians in the first or second 
century of the Christian era, and in the third century they 
lived eastward of the Caucasus, in the neighbourhood of the 
Roman empire, free from the yoke of Sogdians. Later, between 
435 and 480, they were called Suthe or Suth (?a Chinese form 
of Seyth). After the year 565 the Chinese heard no more of 
them. Remusat, “Nouveaux Mélanges Asiatique’,” 239. Scha- 
farik, Slavische Alterthumer, 1,350. 

Dionysius Periegetes is the first western writer who mentions 
the Alani; he places them in the grassy steppe north of the 
Mwotis. Josephus, 35, says that having been asked 
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rius to invade Parthia, they broke through Armenia and Media, 
He mentions a second expedition into Media in A.D. 72, and sayg 
expressly they then lived on the Tanais and the Meotis. Pliny, 
writing about the same time as Josephus, places the Alans in the 
same neighbourhood. Moses of Chorene says, that about the 
year A.D. 90 Artakes married an Alan princess, and that many 
Alani then settled in Armenia. lius Spartianus mentions the 
Alani and Sarmati together on the Danube as invading Masia, 
in the time of Hadrian. Ptolemy places some of his Alani in 
the Waldai mountains, which he calls the Alan Mountains, As I 
have said, he also places an Alannius Mons and Alanni Scythe 
beyond the Imaus and about the little Altai mountains. Mar- 
cian of Heraklea, who wrote about a.D. 400, also places some 
Alani near the Waldai mountains. He says the Borysthenes 
and the Rhudon, i. ¢., the Dwina, spring from the Alanian 
mountains, and that the Alani dwelt there. The Peutengerian 
Tables also mention the Alanian mountains as the source of 
some great river flowing into the Meotis, which it is doubtful 
whether it be the Don, the Dnieper, or the Volga (Schafarik, 
1,352). We thus find the European Alani at an early date in 
three different situations: 1st, on the Don and the Meotis; 
2nd, between the lower Danube and the Dnieper; 3rd, in the 
north of Russia and among the Waldai mountains. Their most 
ancient seats were doubtless the steppe between the Don and 
the Volga, where they are placed by Pliny and Dionysius Perie- 
getes, where they were in close contact with the Roxolani, which 
Schafarik makes out to be a compound of Alani and Raxa or 
Roxa, a corruption of Rha, the name of the Volga.. Hence they 
spread widely through the ancient Sarmatia. Between 180 and 
215, one body of them were associated with the Goths, with 
whom they are mentioned by Procopius at a later date. Another 
body joined the Vandals, who in 275 left the banks of the Oder 
and invaded Dacia. When these latter were driven out of Pan- 
nonia by the Goths in 333, the Alans accompanied them into 
the west, a portion of them settled in Gaul, and from them the 
city of Alengon is said to take its name, others passed into Spain 
and even Africa. (See authorities in Zeus, 705.) Like the 
other barbarous tribes of central and eastern Europe, the Alani 
were conquered by the Huns, and were dragged by them into 
many remote corners of Europe. 

But we must revert. These various sporadic Alans were 
speedily assimilated by the more numerous races in whose com- 
pany they marched. Not so the Alani further east. It is in the 
neighbourhood of the Caucasus that their name became most 
famous. Caucasigenas Alanos is the appellative given them by 
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of Chorene, who both place them there, but the list of authors 
is by no means so limited. Suetonius places them in this neigh- 
bourhood in the reign of Tiberius. In the reign of Hadrian 
they plundered the Roman possessions in Asia, and a prefect of 
Kappadocia wrote a work on the tactics to be employed against 
them. (Schafarik, 1,253.) The eastern Alans were among the 
earliest conquests of the Huns, and remained their faithful sub- 
jects as long as their empire lasted. After its decay, Procopius 
places them in the Eastern Caucasus. I have followed up their 
later history of the Alans in the earlier part of this paper where 
I have identified these Caucasian Alans with the Lesghs, and it 
now remains to describe in some detail the various tribes that 
we have identified as having formerly composed the Alan con- 
federacy, our excuse being the general obscurity of the whole 
subject and the general inaccessibility of reliable information 
about these interesting tribes. To begin with, the whole of these 
tribes are mountaineers, the lowlands by the Caspian, the Terek, 
etc., have long been occupied by the Kumiks and other Turks. 
Again, it seems very clear that some of them, for instance thé 
Mitsdjeghi, have been driven much further into the mountains 
within recent times. The Ossetes have notably encroached upon 
them, they themselves having been pushed on by the Circas- 
sians and Turks. : 

Klaproth tells us, in his “Voyage au Caucase,” 2,379, that they 
formerly lived in the two Kabardahs, and that before the days 
of Batu Khan and the Mongols their seats extended to the Don, 
AD. 439. At present, the Mitzdjeghi or Kists are bounded by 
the so-called Lesghians, the Caucasus, the Sundja, and the 
upper Terek. Among them the most renowned for their habits 
of rapine are the Tchetchentses, who live in the country watered 
by the Ghikha, the Farthan, the Argun, and Djalk. They have 
been found very troublesome neighbours by the Russians, and 
Klaproth tells us that on their account the couriers who ‘tra- 
velled in the early part of the century from Mozdok to Vladi- 
kaukas had to be protected by an escort of a hundred and fifty 
men and two cannons. They lie in wait in the woods by the 
river side, whence they pounce upon unwary travellers, kill their 
escorts, if any, put gags in their mouths, and bladders under 
their arms, and then putting cords with sliding knots round 
their necks they throw them into the river. To escape strang- 
ling the unfortunates seize the rope and are dragged across by 
swimmers. They seldom kill their prisoners, but treat them 
with great cruelty, and extort heavy ransomsforthem. They are 
governed by princes and nobles. West of the Tchetchentses is 
the district of Karabulak. The name is Turkish and means 
black country ; the. Circassians call it Balsu. The Tchetchentses 
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call it Arish Tojai, while its inhabitants, the Karabulaks, give it 
the name of Arshte. They occupy the fertile valleys of Chel- 
migor. (This name is wonderfully like Cholmogorod, the old 
capital of Biarmia) and of the nearer Farthan. They were agri- 
culturists and appear to have been formerly Mahometans, for 
they still place on their tombs statues surmounted with turbans, 
Now they have no definite religion, but follow the superstitious 
practices of the other Caucasians. They are very moderate in 
their appetites, a fragment of millet bread and a little cheese 
sufficing them for a meal. Carrying provisions for six months, 
a gun, a lance, a sword, a dagger, and a small round shield, they 

netrate the mountains, either for hunting or plunder. They 
fie no princes, but in their war expeditions are led by their 
elders. They are enemies of the Russians. (Klaproth’s “Tab- 
leau”, etc., 64, and Guldenstadt, “ Beschreibung der Kaukasichen 
Lander”, 154.) 

The Ingushes are the most westernly of all the Mitsdjeghi. 
They call themselves Lamur or mountaineers, and are also 
known as Gulgui or Halha. Klaproth divides them into seven 
tribes, the Ferguncha, Agi, Cham-hoi-y, Charati, Zinkai bach, 
Ge ula wy and Wapi, but by the Russians and others they are di- 
vided into Great Ingushes and the Inner Ingushes. The former 
are also called Starye Inguschi, that is old Ingushes. “The 
road to the valley of the Great Ingushes leads over woody 
hills at first for a few versts on the right and afterwards on the 
left bank of the Kumbalei, the pass about eighty fathoms broad 
and six versts in length; it is everywhere level, passable for 
carriages, and has some wood. On both sides are high steep 
wooded hills, on whose summit grows a beautiful red wood, the 
taxus or yew. At the extremity of the pass is a stone image 
fixed upon a rock, to which they pray and offer sacrifice. Here 
opens the valley of the Great Ingushes, which runs south-east 
above six versts by four broad. Most of the villages are situated 


_on the north side of the valley, partly on the declivity of the 


hill and partly on the river. On the west side of the rivulet 
Gerge also lie some detached villages. The valley itself is 
level, and furnishes sufficient pasturage for the cattle of the in- 
habitants. The arable lands of the Great Ingushes lie chiefly 
on the southern declivity of the northern range of hills, and 
they keep their sheep on the southern and eastern woody chain. 
At the foot of the western hills is the village of Wapi, on a 
brook called by the Ossetes, Makaldon, which falls into the 
right of the Terek, midway between Balta and Lars. The 
Kumbalei issues-from the eastern hills in two arms, on the right 
side of which runs the road to the valley of the River Assai 
and the Inner Ingushes, Proceeding still higher from the 
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sources of the Kumbalei and crossing the hills which separate 
it from the valley of Assai or Shadgis, you come, not far from 
it, to a place called Galga, which is considered as the original 
home of the Ingushes. From this spot a toilsome road leads 
over a miserable bridge to the right bank of the Assai. Not 
far from a sacred rock upon which the Ingushes, from motives 
of piety, throw horns of animals, and sticks, is a second bridge 
conducting to the left bank. Places where similar offerings are 
made occur at many of the dangerous passes in the mountains. 
Ten versts further south is another rugged pass, and to the 
south-west of this pass opens the extensive valley of the In- 
gushes, who call themselves Schalcha. On the west side before 
you enter it is a cavern with an iron cross in the middle of a 
steep rock, to which a general pilgrimage is made in June. On 
the rock are to be seen traces of former habitations. The valle 
is large, uneven, and inhabited along the side of the hills. 
colony of these Schalcha Ingushes settled, about 1770, at the 
foot of the hills on the Kumbalei. Their increased population, 
in valleys of no great fertility, compelled them to remove to the 
plain. This colony, on account of its valour and numbers, was 
able to make an effectual stand against the Kabardian princes. 
On the left bank of the Kumbalie, just at the foot of the hills, 
reside about two hundred families. The other villages are 
situated in the plain. This description of the country of the 
Mitsdjeghi I have extracted almost verbatim from Klaproth’s 
travels. I shall now give from the same source a réswmé of the 
manners and customs of these obscure tribes. 

These people may be termed wealthy in comparison to other 
mountaineers, for they have abundance of cattle and bread-corn, 
and yet live very moderately. For every repast they bake 
small cakes of flour, oat or barley meal. The dough is formed 
into the requisite shape, laid upon a round stone, and, when it 
is half baked, covered with hot.ashes till it is done. It is slack- 
baked and heavy, but easily digested by the moderate stomachs 
of the Ingusches. They also brew, like the Ossetes, an excellent 
kind of beer, resembling porter, for extraordinary occasions. 
They dress in the same fashion as the other Caucasians, but 
their apparel and arms are of better quality. They alone of all 
their neighbours have retained the use of the shield. These 
shields are of wood, covered with leather, and strengthened with 
oval iron bands. Their short knotty spear is not only used for | 
defence, but when the point is thrust into the ground the forks 
serve as a support for the gun, and thus enable them to take a 
surer aim. They fight most commonly on horseback, con 
to the practice of the mountaineers, and employ the shield wit 
admirable dexterity. A contumelious epithet is considered by 
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them as the greatest insult, and is often expiated with life itself. 
In their rencounters you would expect most of them to be 
dangerously wounded at least, but they parry the strokes of 
sabres with such address that very few receive the slightest 
injury. On the most trivial occasion they seize the sabre, but 
have recourse to firearms only in cases of the utmost necessity, 
as to revenge blood or to repel enemies. The social connexion 
is kept up among the people by the elders, who are distinguished 
by their wealth or the consequence of their families; but they 
possess greater influence over the lower classes in the plain 
than in the mountains, where the universal indigence places all 
ranks more nearly upon a level. The habitations of the In- 
gusches in the plain are miserable wooden huts, which they 
forsake when attacked because they are without towers. They 
maintain the closest family connection with those in the moun- 
tains, and are the more solicitous to be upon friendly terms with 
them, that they may obtain an asylum among them in case of 
necessity. When they remove to the plain, they let the lands 
and houses which they leave behind in the mountains to their 
relatives, or give them in fee to poorer persons, who thus become 
their vassals, 

Every family has its watermill, which is portable. A small 
millstone is turned round rapidly by the axle of the little hori- 
zontal wheel against which the water is discharged in a very 
obtuse angle from a hollow tree or gutter. The funnel-shaped 
hopper of birch bark is suspended by four cords, and is shaken, 
when needful, by a stick which is fastened to it and touches the 
stone. A sharp-pointed stone moving in the cavity of another 
serves instead of an iron puntle to the axletree, and the stone 
is raised or lowered by means of a forked stake and a stone 
placed underneath it. The whole machine is made without iron. 
Their fields are surrounded with stones, and the Ingusches are 
so anxious to convert every spot of land to the purposes of 
agriculture, that they grudge even the space for paths, and, for 
the sake of a foot of land, whole families often exterminate one 
another. They are constantly employed in removing from their 
fields the stones that have rolled down from the hills upon 
them, in cutting new channels for irrigation, and in improving 
barren soils. The straw of wheat never grows here above a 
foot long, but the ears are long and heavy. The Ingushes are 
industrious, especially the women, who not only attend to the 
domestic concerns, but make clothes for their husbands, fetch 
home firewood frequently from the distance of eight versts, and 
carry very heavy burdens over the hills. Almost all the elevated 
valleys are destitute of wood, which must be brought with great 
Jabour from the lofty mountains. This, as I- should suppose, is 
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the chief reason that their houses are built of stone, with flat 
roofs. They whitewash the exterior of their buildings and 
towers, though they are not very tenacious of cleanliness 
within. 

They build together in families, and often fortify their villages 
with walls and conical towers from sixty to ninety feet in height. 
Their fields lie contiguous to their habitations. The animals 
which they keep are hogs, sheep, asses, mules, a few horses, and 
horned cattle, for the deficiency of pasturage admits of a small 
number only of the latter. For the rest, their wants are few. 
Wretchedly clad in the Tartar fashion, wrapped, winter and 
summer, in felt cloaks, they have often no other food than raw 
roots, and are nevertheless very temperate when the chase affords 
them better cheer. The oldest persons of the family sit down 
first to their repast, and leave those who follow them so much 
that enough remains, after they have done, for the children. 
In the observance of the rites of hospitality, in the possession 
of their property in common, in the equitable division of what 
fortune or accident throws in their way, they lose the appearance 
of savage life, and seem actuated by more humane sentiments 
than we rapacious Europeans who style ourselves polished and 


civilised. They are very meagre, but well grown, swift of foot, — 


strong and indefatigable. Freedom, wildness, and gravity, are 
expressed in their looks. In temper they are violent, but soon 
pacified again, and all their passions are displayed without dis- 
guise or restraint. They consider the contempt of life as a 
virtue, and the slightest symptom of fear as the greatest of 
faults, for which reason they choose rather to lay violent hands 
on themselves than to submit to the will of another. Their 
women show the same heroic firmness, of which the following 
instance came to the knowledge of Count John Potocki during 
his residence on the line :— 

An Ingusch carried a young female of his own country to 
Endery with the intention of selling her. A Jew from Schirwan 
offered two hundred and forty rubles in Persian stuffs for her, 
and the bargain was concluded. The buyer and seller withdrew 
fora moment to look at the goods, on which the girl thus ad- 
dressed the bystanders: “I am but a poor orphan, whom any 
one may abuse with impunity. My conductor promised me 
marriage, and now he is selling me, that he may have silk 
clothes. But I will take care that he never shall wear them.” 
With these words she went out into the garden and hung herself 
upon a tree. Hunting, war, and marauding, are deemed by the 
Ingusches the most reputable employments of youth, and they 
rob as much for the sake of honour as from necessity. 

In all their transactions they are governed solely by ancient 
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custom. The father arms his son as soon as he is able to 
defend himself, and then abandons him to his fate and his 
inclinations. The Ingusches borrow their names from animals, 
thus: one is named Ust, ox; a second Chaka, hog; a third 
Poe, dog; and so forth, The women have still more sin- 
gular appellations, for instance: Assir Wachara, she who rides 
a calf; Ossiali Wachara, she who rides a bitch, etc. Should an 
TIngusch be indebted to an individual belonging to any of the 
neighbouring tribes and not pay him, the creditor goes to his 
kunack, or guest, among the Ingusches, acquaints him with the 
circumstance, and solicits him to procure the payment of the 
debt, with this threat: “If thou dost not comply, I have brought 
with me a dog which I will kill upon the graves of thy family.” 
Every Ingusch trembles at this dreadful menace, and if the debtor 
denies the debt, he is obliged to swear that he does not owe it, 
On this occasion dogs’ bones are mixed with the excrements of 
the same animals, and carried to the sacred rock, Jerda. Here 
the person charged with the debt says with a loud voice, “If I 
deny the truth, may the dead of my family carry upon their 
shoulders the dead of the family of my accuser, and that too 
on this road when it has rained and the sun scorches!” The 
same ceremony takes place in charges of theft, for the Ingusches 
steal oftener than they lend. If a man’s son dies, another who 
has lost his daughter goes to the father and says, “Thy son will 
want a wife in the other world; I will give him my daughter; 
pay me the price of the bride.” Such a demand is never re- 
fused, even though the purchase of the bride amount to thirty 
cows. They take five and more wives, and after the father's 
death the eldest son marries them all except his own mother, 
whom, however, any ef his brothers may take on the same 
footing. When this scandalous custom is reprobated in the 
presence of an Ingusch, he replies: “My father lay with my 
mother, and why should not I lie with his wife?” The women 
of the Kists and Ingusches are small, strong, and tolerably 
handsome ; the girls, adorned with the glow of health, are very 
lively, inquisitive and merry creatures. Their hair in front is 
cut so short as to cover only half the forehead, over which they 
spread it with great care, making it adhere together with white- 
lead. That on the hinder part of the head they plait in several 
braids, which fall over the shoulders and down the back; but 
married women have it done up in two braids only, each being 
tied with a silk, woollen or cotton fillet, which is passed round 
it so often that it is an inch thick near the head, and diminishes 
to the other extremity, which just reaches to the top of the 
shift, where both are tied together with a ribband. The rest of - 
the headdress consists of a Tscherkessian hat, which looks very 
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well before, and brass, copper or glass earrings. The shift is 
worked at the shoulders and breast, with silk, wool or yarn of 
different colours, to the depth of five inches. Over it they wear 
a jacket which reaches to the waist, and is fastened with a 
girdle, and under the shift long trousers. These trousers mark 
their condition: married women wear red, widows and old 
women blue, and young unmarried females white trousers, but 
all of them are neatly worked at the ankles in a variety of 
colours bordered with black. In winter, females of all classes 
wear boots, and in summer go barefoot. When their household 
business is finished, they employ themselves in making carpets, 
or felts. They manufacture also a slight woollen stuff (zoka), 
which serves to clothe themselves as well as their husbands and 
children. Their method of dancing seems peculiar to them- 
selves, as it is not to be met with among the other inhabitants 
of the Caucasus. A party sitting down in a large circle sing, 
and,accompanied by hautboys or bagpipes, challenge the rte 
and ablest dancers to show their activity. Such as choose then 
throw themselves into a variety of dangerous postures, and 
perform all sorts of antics, one after another. When all the 
dancers have taken their turn, amidst loud and general plaudits, 
they join hands, sing and dance in long files. They frequently 
form, with great dexterity, in one large circle, open and close 

in, and conclude with the same dangerous antics with which 
they began. That the fair sex may not be deprived of this di- 
version, they seek some blind musician with whom they may 
amuse themselves in some spot at a distance from the men, 
without violating the custom which enjoins them to conceal 
their persons from strangers of the other sex. The art of 
writing is considered by the Ingusches as a miracle wrought by 
the Christian and Mohammedan religions in favour of their 
professors ; they nevertheless continue averse to those religions, 
though the Russian missionaries employed by the Ossetian 
commission took great pains to convert them to the Greek 
church. Two brothers of this nation were sold as slaves to the 
Turks, embraced the Mohammedan faith, visited Mecca, and at 
length recovered their liberty. Returning to their native land, 
they found their mother yet alive, and having converted her, 
began to preach with pious zeal against the veneration paid by 
their countrymen to rocks. 

“Ye preach a doctrine,” said the Ingusches to them, “which 
ye learned while slaves, we’ll have nothing to do with it; there- 
fore begone, and never show your faces here again.” The two 
brothers withdrew unmolested to another country, a proof that 


the religion of the Ingusches is far more tolerant than the 
Christian. 
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The religion of the Ingusches is extremely simple, for they 
worship one God, whom they name Dale, but no saints or other 
illustrious persons. They celebrate Sunday, not by religious 
worship but by rest from Jabour. In spring they observe a long 
fast, and in summer one of shorter duration. They have no 
particular customs either at the birth or death of man, but an- 
nually perform general pilgrimages to holy places, most of which 
are remains of Christian churches erected in the time of the 
celebrated Georgian queen Thamar, who reigned from A.D. 1171 
to 1198, subdued most of the Caucasians, and converted them 
to Greek christianity. On such occasions they make offerings 
of sheep, beer, and other things. An old man of known sane- 
tity, whom they term Zanim stag, or pure man, who is. their 
only priest, and unmarried, has alone the right to offer sacrifices 
and prayers at the holy places. A festival of this kind is cele- 
brated with a general feast upon the animals sacrificed. Of 
Christianity they retain nothing but a veneration for ancient 
churches and a contempt for the Mohammedan religion. Those 
who resided nearest to the plain of the Kabardah suffered 
themselves to be baptised in the time of the Russian mission- 
aries, but since the suppression of the Ossetian commission this 
has totally ceased. The Great Ingusches are much more hos- 
pitable and sociable with strangers than those residing on the 
Assei, and have borrowed their manners and customs from the 
Ossetes and Tscherkessians. At entertainments the host always 
waits upon his guests, and eats only what the latter throw to 
him. He sets before them the head and breast at once; of these 
each is expected to partake, but the ears are allotted to the boy 
to remind him of the duty of obedience. After eating the flesh 
they drink the broth. They squat round in a circle to the re- 
past, at which they use nothing but their fingers. Their burial- 
places are vaults of masonry above ground, with a small aperture 
on the west side by which the corpse is introduced ; it is after- 
wards closed with stones, and the women fasten to it the braids 
of their hair. For persons killed by lightning, they erect poles, 
to which they attach the head and extended skin of a goat. 
Respecting the time of their settlement in the country which 
they now inhabit they are totally ignorant; but the ruined 
church on the northern hills, at which those offer sacrifice who 
do not go on pilgrimage to that just described, evinces a pretty 
high antiquity. Their flocks and herds are considerable, and 
they have a gocd breed of horses. The more opulent let their 
cattle, and find this method both safer and more advantageous. 
Ten sheep with ten lambs yield every three years a profit of 
eight head, so that the owner must receive back twenty-eight 
head. Should the farmer have the misfortune to lose the sheep, 
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he pays a cow every three years in their stead, till he can return 
the proper number. For a cow with a calf a she » is annually 
given ; and for a mare a cow, together with half the foals she 
drops ; or in ten years three sheep, the mare with foal, and half 
the foals dropped during that time. This practice has the au- 
thority of a tacit law among these people. For a certain tribute, 
also, they take the indigent and the defenceless under their pro- 
tection. They observe the great fasts of the Greek church, but 
that is the extent of their knowledge of Christianity. On these 
occasions they perform their pilgrimages to the holy places, and 
after harvest to the cavern with the iron cross. They relate 
many extraordinary stories concerning these sanctuaries, and, 
among the rest, of a vault in the valley of Schalcha, which is 
built of stone. Here a passage is said to lead through nine 
doors to a cavern, where large books, a gold candlestick, a chest 
full of valuables, and a man and woman are preserved sound 
and uninjured. 

Having thus described the manners, etc. of the Mitzdjeghi, the 
types of the ancients Alans, we may now pass in review some of 
the other tribes of the Eastern Caucasus, who belong, as I con- 
tend, to the same stock, but have been more or less corrupted, and 
who are generally classed as Lesghs. 

The most important tribe among the Lesghs, that which has 
won for itself the widest renown for its culture and independence, 
is that of the Kubetschi. It is fortunate that Freehn, one of the 
most eminent members of the St. Petersburgh Academy, has 
collected for us from his stores of Arabic and Oriental writers a 
mass of information about them, and published it in two papers, 
from which I shall quote very largely. (See Freehn in the “ Bulletin 
of the St. Petersburgh Academy,” 4, 3.) He tells us they live fif- 
teen versts north-westwards of Derbend, about the sources-of the 
Ulutschai Barschlitschai and Hanirasen, and in the mountains of 
the Kaitaks. They number about 1,200 families. They call them- 
selves Sirhgeran. Both names mean makers of chain mail, Kiibe 
in Tartar is a coat of mail, and kubedschi or kubetschi (as the 
name is written in Derbend), Turkish dschebedshi, is a maker of 
mail,a sword smith or armourer. Sirh in Persian, and probably also 
in Ossetic, is a coat of mail ; Sirhgeran or Sirihgar a maker of coats 
of mail, and of this Sirhgeran is the plural. As I have previously 
said, I identify this name with Scirri, the latter being merely a 
corrupted form of the former. ort 

I shall now again quote from Frehn. History speaks of the 
Sirhgeran as early as the reign of the Sassanide Anurschirvan in 
the sixth century, when he broke through the Caucasus at the 
gate of Derbend, and made the small princes of its neighbour- 
hood tributaries. "When the Arabs carried their expeditions as 
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far as the Caucasus, about the eighth century, we meet with the 
Sirhgeran among the peoples who submitted to them and paid 
them an annual tribute. Belasory, towards the end of the ninth 
century, and Macoudi in the middle of the tenth, are the oldest 
Arab authors who mention them. After them they are named 
by Abu Hamid Andalusey, 1160 a.D.; Jakut, 1229; Kazwiny, 
1285 ; Ibn-el-Wardi, 1318; Bakuroy, 1403; Scherif of Iesd, 
1424; Haddschy Khalfa, 1648, etc. This list of authors, going 
back to the ninth century, effectually disposes of the absurd 
notions of some of the ethnologists of the last century, who would 
connect the Kubetschi with Western peoples, and even make 
them a Genoese colony, because they happen to be an exceed- 
ingly able nation of craftsmen. 

From these Arabic authors, Freehn has extracted his chief facts, 
They tell us, then, that the Sirhgeran were a tall ruddy race, 
with small bright eyes. That they were very expert in the 
manufacture of coats of mail, stirrups, bits, swords and other iron 
war furniture. They confined themselves to this kind of work. 
They were wealthy and hospitable, and welcomed heartily all 
strangers who understood a handcraft, an art or science, or who 
could write. 

Through the inaccessibility of their country, they had been able 
to maintain their independence against the surrounding tribes. 
Macoudi says, that a portion of them were Mahometans, another 
portion Jews, another Christians, but as Frehn says, it cannot 
be doubted that they also knew something of Parsism. At least 
in this way only can the observation of Kazwiny be explained. 
Speaking of their dead, he says: “In each of the two villages 
inhabited by the Sirhgerans, they have for each family a separate 
great underground apartment, in which they cut the corpse in 
pieces. Cut off the flesh from the bones, and put the latter in a 
sack, on which they write the name of the defunct, the year of 
his birth and death, and the name of his father. The flesh, how- 
ever, and the entrails they divide into two portions for the two 
families of the deceased, to be scattered among the hills outside 
the villages, where they leave them for the ravens and vultures 
to devour.” The iron and steel work of this folk is also mentioned 
in the history of Timur. When he returned from Kiptchak, in 
1396, after conquering Toctamish, a deputation from the Sirhgeran 
came to him who presented him with several coats of chain 
mail, ete. 

We have said that Kubetschi and Sirhgeran are the same name. 
In the Derbend Nameh of Risalet el intifar the identity of the 
two names is noticed, Kubetschi being mentioned as the later 
form. The Western writers who were introduced to the Sirh- 
geran through the medium of the Turks, use; I believe, invariably 
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the name Kubetschi. They furnish many interesting particulars 
about them. In writing, they use the Arabic alphabet. Brackel 
was told by them that they had a great book in which their laws 
were written; he supposes it was composed in their language, 
but writ in Tatar (¢.e. Arabic sic) letters; the Kubetschi whom 
Potocki saw in 1797, were of a figure, the expression of 
their faces open and confident, and very different from those seen 
by the count among other Caucasians. Notwithstanding that 
they are dependent on the Usmei of the Kaitaks and the Rus- 
sians, they have a free constitution which is represented by one 
traveller as democratic, by another as aristocratic. The people 
choose twelve elders, who according to Garber hold office for a 
year, while Reineggs makes them hold it for life. According to 
Grabsch, they have a council of twenty-four members, in which 
three of the eldest preside, who are elected annually. Accordin 

to Brackel they have ten (?) elders, whose office is hereditary, an 

these choose out of twenty-five families as many judges. From 
the decisions of these judges, there is an appeal to the council of 
ten. Lastly, Gamba assigns to the two divisions, into which 
he divides the Kubetschi, a kind of monarchical government, and 
places at their head an elective prince, to whom however they pay 
notribute. Magoudi, as I have said, tells us the Kubetschi were for- 
merly Christians. The Kubetschi themselves have a tradition to 
the same effect ; but there is great discrepancy as to the date, some 
put it three hundred years ago, and others six hundred years. As 
proofs that they were formerly Christians, may be cited the fact 
that there still exist among them three buildings which were 
formerly churches. On the door of one of these buildings Grabsch 
saw an inscription, which neither he nor any of the inhabitants 
of the place could read. Out of one of the churches built of free- 
stone ornamented with carved work, one of the chief men had 
made a mansion five stories high. On the stones of this building 
the Christian brothers of Sarepta (who are, I believe, a Moravian 
colony) had also noticed unknown inscriptions. The Kubetschi are 
now all Mahometan Sunnites. According to Klaproth they 
adopted Mahomedanism in 1457, Brackel says, before the days 
of Timur, and when Mahmed Khan reigned at Derbend. (Freehn 
suggests that this Mahmed Khan was the seventh of the Persian 
Iikhans, well known for his zeal in spreading Islamism. But as 
I have said, Macoudi, in the tenth century already mentions that 
there were Mahometans among the Kubetschi, and after their 
general conversion it is supposed that some remained Christians. 
The Armenian Kalustof mentions that there still lived among 
the Kubetschi in his day a Christian Kubetschian. Klaproth 
tells us there are twelve mosques in the Kubetschi country, and 
Reineggs says, the Kubetschi are to be distinguished from other 
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Mahometans. They do not employ circumcision. They prohibit 
the use of swine’s flesh, but not wine. Polygamy is not established 
among them, although a man may when he likes separate from 
his wife and take another; but he goes on to say, it is not with them 
as with the other Mahometans, the husband, but the wife who 
makes the bridal present, a custom probably derived from Chris- 
tian or Jewish practice. The women’s apartments among the 
Kubetschi are open, and they mix freely with the men. Although 
warlike and brave, these mountaineers differ from the other 
Lesghs, in that they do not take part in robber expeditions, nor 
are they much engaged in cattle breeding or agriculture. They 
are still what they were in ancient times, renowned smiths and 
armourers. The armour, guns, swords, which they make are in 
great request in the Caucasus and Persia. They are also skilled 
in gold and silver work, and their wives embroider in gold and 
silver, and they have also struck decent coins in imitation of the 
Russian ones, and weave carpets and cloth which are in use far 
and wide. Klaproth says, their handiwork both in metal and cloth 
is known as Koubitchi-chal (“Tableau Historique du Caucase,” 
62) and so important is their craft considered, that their country 
has been generally treated as neutral ground by the surrounding 
chiefs, who have often found an asylum there. There was a gene- 
ral impression among the travellers of the end of the last cen 

and the beginning of this, that the Kubetschi are descended from 
a Genoese colony, and that they preserve the language and art 
culture of those enterprising merchants, but the whole story is 
false. The Kubetschi language is a dialect of the Lesgh, and 
nothing has been found in this language which shews any analogy 
with Greek, Italian or German, while their fame in the arts was 
known long before that of the Genoese. Klaproth divides the 
Kubetschi into three sections, which he names Madschar, Kunah 
and Kachlatsch; the first seems to have some connection with 
the ruined town of Madschar north of Caucasus. Potacki 
mentions eight of their towns, viz. Suterkalla, Seralla, Hunnu- 
kalla, Chodetsalla, Kunnivalla, Urivall and Nachkalla, In Gene- 
ral Chatow’s map of Georgia, the following names occur within 
the limits of Kubetchia, namely Surartschi, Tchiozili, Annuzga 
and Urgali. Brachel mentions Swrarkilly, Schirilly and Annis- 
gally. Several of these names enable us to identify the ancient 
city of Serir in one of the provincial towns of the Kubetschi. 
Sirir means the throne. It was situate two parasangs distance 
from Semender (the modern “ Tarku, see Von Hammer’s, Golden 
Horde,” 8). It is called Seriral Allan or the throne of the Alans, 
in the Menasirul Awalim of Aaschik (vide id. 433). The Mosch- 
terich names three places of the name Sirir, one of which com- 
prised a large area between Arran and the iron gates, Ibn Said 
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mentions it as a town in the mountain of the Kaitaks, 
Speaking the same dialect as the Kubetschi, and like them in 
every respect except in their artistic culture, are the Ackusches, 
also subject more or less to the Usmei of the Kaitaks. Klaproth 
describes them as forming a republic of about thirty villages, 
situated about the sources of the Torkali, the Manas, and the 
H’mury. ‘The principal village has the name of Akuscha, it has 
1000 inhabitants. They have neither princes nor nobles. Each 
one of the twelve tribes or butta has its elder, who bears the 
title of darga, and who is charged with the administration, but 
he has no authority and is only a kind of chief adviser. If a 
neighbouring prince wishes for some mercenaries from Akuscha, 
he has to send a commissioner to each butta or tribe. They offer 
their services to who ever will pay best, and fight against any who 
will not pay them, except against the Schamkal of Tarku who was 
formerly their suzerain. As their country is very rugged, the 
latter prince allows them to pasture their cattle in his rich pas- 
tures. The Akusches are Sunnite Mahomedans. They chiefly 
live on the produce of their flocks, and do not till the ground 
much. Their wool is excellent and they make it into cloth, 
which is widely celebrated in the Caucasus, (The foregoing facts 
are from Klaproth, “ Tableau Historique etc., du Caucase,” 60.) 
The Arkushes number 1000 families. They are bounded on the 
north and east by Turkish tribes, on the south by the Kaze- 
kumuks, and on the west by the Avarian Lesghs. Gulden- 
stadt names thirty-three of their villages. 

I have said that both the Kubetschi and Akuschi are more or 
less subject to the Kaitaks and Kara Kaitaks. The latter 
names are curious. When the empire of Kara Kitai was in the 
height of its prosperity in the twelfth century, De Guignes tells 
us that its ruler made an expedition, which like the Mongol 
army at a later date traversed the Caucasus and made the round 
of the Caspian on its return home again to the country east 
of Turkestan. The Kara Kitai were a race of Turks governed 
by a dynasty of Kitai princes who had been expelled from China. 
De Guignes goes on to say that a remnant of them were left in 
the Caucasus, where they founded the kingdom of the Kaitaks 
and Kara Kaitaks. 

There is something improbable in the story. The name 
Kaitak is much older in the Caucasus than the twelfth century, 
for Macoudi and Ibn Haukal both mention it in the tenth. The 
Kaitak commonalty speak a Lesghian tongue; their princes 
speak Turkish? There is some confusion, too, in the use of the 
name. The inhabitants of Northern Daghestan, whose capital 
is Tarku, and who are subject to the Schamkal are now Turks, 


but the Turks are, as is well known, an intrusive race into this. 
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area and that very recently; and this area was originally the 
seat of the Kaitak power. Macoudi places them north of Der- 
bend, and tells us their capital was Semender, the same town 
which is now called Tarku, which was once the capital of the 
Khazars, but the latter had moved the metropolis to Itel when 
Semender was captured by Selman, son of Rabiat. The prince 
of the Kaitaks was a relative and vassal of the Khan of the 
Khazars, and like him professed Judaism (Ibn Haukal), but 
Macoudi, who wrote thirty years earlier, says the then ruler of 
the Kaitaks, 7. e., in A.D. 943 was a Mussulman. He was con- 
sidered to be an Arab and to be descended from Cahtan. He 
was entitled, says Macudi Selifan, a name which he says if he 
were not mistaken was borne by all the kings of the Kaitaks, 
There were then no other Mussulmans in the country except 
himself, his son, and wife. Both these accounts are probably 
true when Magoudi wrote, the Khazars had been defeated 

Selman, the son of Rabiat, and had apparently placed a Mussul- 
man and an Arab on the Kaitak throne. Thirty years later 
this intruder was ousted and a native prince again placed on the 
throne, under the patronage of the then all powerful Khazar, 
‘The title Selifan which Macudi gives to the chief of the Kaitaks 
is probably a corruption of that of Schemkal or Schefkal. Se- 
mender is described by Ibn Haukal as a large city, whose environs 
were planted with vineyards and orchards, four thousand in all. 
Its population was composed of Mahometans, Christians, and 
Jews, who had there their mosques, their churches, and syna- 
gogues. Their houses, made of wood, of a considerable size, were 
shaped like the huts of the nomades, with high roofs. The inhabi- 
tants of Khaidak often attacked the inhabitants of Derbend. (See 
Macoudi and Ibn Haukal, in D’Ohsson, les Peuples du Caucase,” 
21). AsI have said, the Khaitaks proper, 7. ¢., the Lesghian 
Kaitaks, no longer hold sway at Tarku, they have been driven 
thence by the Turks, and the subjects of the Schamkal are 
Kumiks and other Turkish tribes. The Khaitaks proper now 
live to the south of the territory of the Schamkal, from 
which they are separated by the Ouroussai boulak. On the west 
they are bounded by the mountains of the Kazikumuks, on the 
east by the sea, and on the south by the river Darbakh, which 
separates them from Derbend and Tabasseran. Their country 
is watered by the Hornwry ozen and the Great Bouam. They 
consist of two tribes, the Kaitak and Karakaitak, who live on 
the left of the Darbakh. The borders of the sea are occupied 
by certain Turcoman nomades, and between the mouth of the 
Bouam and that of the Darbakh by another tribe of the same 
people who take their names from Bérégoe, their principal town. 
The title of Ouzmei is hereditary, the one who reigned when 
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Klaproth wrote was called Mama or Mahomet. He submitted 
to Russia in 1799, received the title of Councillor of State, and 
astipend of two thousand silver roubles. He resided ordinarily at 
Barchly or Bachly, a considerable town, which with the sur- 
rounding villages contained one thousand two hundred families. 
He dwelt there in a vast brick palace, placed in a beautiful 
court surrounded with a high wall. South of Bachly was Mid- 
galis, on the right of Bouam, the environs of which produce 
capital grapes; but the inhabitants are not skilful in making 
wine. They allow half the juice to evaporate before fermenting 
it, and then mix the wine with rose water. They also prepare 
a kind of grape conserve called douchat, which has the consist- 
ency of syrup, and which is eaten with bread. The owners of 
the vineyards being Mahomedans will not make wine, and sell 
their produce to the Jews and Christians. When the wine is 
made the Mahometans will buy it and drink it, although their 
conscience rises against fermenting or pressing out the juice. 
Kaia-kend, or the castle of the rocks, celebrated in the traditions 
of the Kaitaks, is situated on the Hornury ozen, nearly three 
leagues from the sea. The chief town of the Kara Kaitaks is 
Kara Gourich, situated on a stream running south -into the 
Darbakh. They are partly Jews and partly Sunnite Maho- 
metans. 

In the introduction to Klaproth’s account of his journey to 
the Caucasus, he tells us that the Arabs, when they invaded the 
Caucasus, gave the name of Kumuks to the tribes north of 
Derbend, and divided them into Kazi Kumuks, or believing 
Kumuks, and the Kafir Kumuks, or unbelieving Kumuks. 

The province of Tarku is still called Kumuk, and its inha- 
bitants, the subjects of the Schamkal, are called Kumuks, but 
they now speak Turkish, being probably descended from some 
of the Coman or Petcheneg tribes. When the Arabs first ap- 
peared in the Caucasus no Turks had crossed the Volga, as we’ 
have previously shewn. The word Kumuk was then applied 
to a non-Turkish race. We have already said that the Kaitaks 
were formerly the subjects of the Schamkal, and had their seats 
at Tarku. So that it would seem that the Arabs applied the 
term Kumuk to those otherwise called Kaitaks. 

The name Kazi Kumuks survives—that of Kafir Kumuks 
has disappeared. I believe that the Lesghian Kaitaks now repre- 
sent them. It is certain that the Lesghian Kaitaks now speak 
the same language as the Kazi Kumuks, and it is only thus 
that I can reconcile the various accounts of them. I shall now 
treat briefly of the Kazi Kumuks. Their territory, according 
to Klaproth, extends along the eastern branch of the River 
Koisu. They are zealous Mahometans of the sunnite —" 
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are great herdsmen and also agriculturists. They are governed 
by a prince entitled the Khanboutai Khan, who also bears the 
title of Sourkhai. He can put more than six thousand men in 
the field. He also has authority in the district of Tchilih. Hig 
villages number one hundred, and he lives in a large town of 
four hundred houses, called, par excellence, Chabar, or “The 
town.” (Klaproth “Tableau Historique, etc., du Caucase”, 60.) 
Bastian, in the “ Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie”, iii, 128, tells us that 
the prince of the Kumuks, who converted the Kazi Kumuks 
to the true faith, was called Alan Shah. This was probably at 
the time when the Kumuks were still Lesghs. I have said that 
the Kumuks resemble the Mitsgeghi very much in their lan- 

age. It is curious that Jac. Stcehlin actually identifies them 
with the latter. His words are, “The territory of the Coumicks 
or Tchetchengues is bounded on the west by the river Souncha, 
which separates them from Little Kabardah; on the north by 
the Terek and on the east by the Aksai, and this somewhat 
agrees with the early Arabians, who tell us the mountainous 
country of the Goumicks is situated to the west of the Khaidak, 
It was inhabited by Christians, subject to small chiefs but 
having no common king. It is impossible with our present 
materials to unravel these contradictory accounts. 

Guldenstadt tells us that the Kazi Kumuks were governed, 
when he travelled among them, by a prince styled the Kazi 
Kumuk Khan. The one who was then living was named 
Muhamet Khan, who was preceded by Surchai Khan (this differs 
from Klaproth’s account). Surchai was preceded by Muhamet, 
who took part in Peter the Great’s war against Persia. The 
same author gives a long list of Kazi Kumuk villages. (See 

. cit. 167). 
pe still remain the Lesghian tribes, who have won for 
themselves the greatest fame in our day as the followers of 


‘Schamyl, and who have proved the most persistent foes of Rus- 


sian aggression, the Avars and their neighbours the Andi and 
Dido; but this paper has already outstripped the limits of 
former ones, and very probably of your patience, and I will 
reserve what I have to say about them till I come to speak of 
the Huns. I am very sensible of its imperfections. Those 
who know anything of the Caucasus will know the extreme 
difficulty of an inquiry into this particular region and will 
excuse them. Our materials are scanty and very unsatisfac- 
tory. Any further information about these tribes which may 
be sent to me shall be made good use of and thankfally 
acknowledged. Meanwhile I hope that this survey of them 
may contain a good deal of matter new to English readers, and 
assist in some measure future inquiries in the same field. 
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Discussion. 


Mr. E. Ransom said that he had heard Mr. Howorth’s paper, but 
with less interest than he expected. His massive quotations from 
Klaproth he (Mr. Ransom) had read in Klaproth’s book before going 
to Daghestan. The latter made even wayside blunders of names 
and positions—not to be wondered at seeing how difficult it is to be 
absolutely exact, even now that the country has been mapped. 
Klaproth, though a better observer and commentator than most re- 
cent travellers, was a cumbersome writer, and his conjectures were 
generally idle. He went wide afield, and all he wrote has not yet 
been checked. The recent exposure of his Central Asia Map made 
one rather doubtful of his authority. A man must gather a very 
strong array of notes on the spot before he can form any idea of the 
history of those peoples. He could hardly imagine the student being 
helped, materially at any rate, by writers of former days whose allu- 
sions to countries they themselves had not seen were necessarily most 
uncircumstantial. If two observant anthropologists were to spend 
three months in East Caucasus with General Uzlar’s map in hand 
they might do very good and precious work and make collections. 
Many who have treated of the Ossetes, Mr. Howorth does not quote 
(notably Radde and Freshfield) ; but it is hardly fair to treat them 
with East Caucasus. If Dr. Abich still lives he could probably tell 
more than any other German about East Caucasus valleys and peoples. 
But many a cue could be got in Tiflis before beginning any such in- 
vestigation. It might be his (Mr. Ransom’s) fault, but he had got 
almost nothing out of Mr. Howorth, who, indeed, could hardly have 
kept the ordnance map before him. Many of the names he has 
could not be found, and the spelling of Klaproth was vile. 


The Director announced that the Rev. Dunbar I. Heath, M.A., 


had been elected Treasurer of the Institute, vice Mr. Flower, 
deceased. 


The meeting then separated. 


May 20TH, 1873. 
Professor Busk, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following presents were announced, and the thanks of 
the meeting voted to the respective donors :— 


For THE LIBRARY. 


From the Socrery.—Monthly Notices of the Royal Society of ‘Tas- 
mania; Meteorological Observations for Hobart Town, 1872. 
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From the Soctery.—Mémoires de la Société d’Ethnographie, tome 
~ ag 63, 1872; Revue Orientale et Americaine, vol. iy, 

From the AutHor.—Rapport Annuel, Société d’Ethnographie, 1865; 
Sur la Géographie et l’Histoire de la Corée, 1868; Archives 
Paleographiques, 1869; De l’Origine dn Langage, 1869; De 
la Méthode Ethnographique, 1872; Des Affinités du Japonais, 
By Léon de Rosny. 

From Dr. J. Oppert.—Bulletin de l’Athénée Oriental, Nos. 13-19, 
1869. 

From the AutHor.—Documents Inédits sur l’Empire des Incas, 1861. 
By Chas. de Labarthe. 

From the Eprror.—La Revue Scientifique, Nos. 45 and 46. 1873, 

From the Epitor.—The Food Journal for May, 1873. 

From the Institution.—Journal of the Royal Institution of Corn- 
wall, No. 14, 1873. 

From the Soctrty.—Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Liverpool. 

From the AutHor.— Della Stirpe che ha popolata l’antica necropoli 
alla Certosa di Bologna. By Prof. Comm. Luigi Calori. 

From the Assocration.—Journal of the East India Association, vol. 
vi, No.4. 

From the Socrery.—Archivio per ?Anthropologia e la Etnologia, 
vol. iii, No. 1. 

From the Sooty of Arts and Sciences, Batavia.—Verhandelingen, 
vols. xxxiv, xxxv, and xxxvi; Tijdschrift, vol. xviii, Nos, 2, 5, 
a 6, vol. xx, No. 1 ; Notulen, vol. viii, 1870, vol. x, Nos. 1, 3, 
1872. 

From the Soorrry.—Correspondenz Blatt, No. 4, April, 1873. 

From the InstituTIon.—Journal of the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution, vol. xvii, No. 71. 

From the Epitor.—The Spiritualist for May 15th, 1873. 

From the Epiror.—Nature (to date). 


For THE MUSEUM. 


From the Royat Soorrry of Tasmania.—Two casts from Skulls of 
Tasmanians, two masks of Tasmanians, six stone implements, 
and six sheets of photographs of Tasmanians. 


The following exhibitions took place. 


1. Photograph of prehistoric objects found at Krasnojarsk, 
on the Yeni Sei, Siberia, accompanied by the following letter 
from M. E. Desor to Sir John Lubbock, Bart. . 

Neuchatel, 29 Avril, 1873. - 

Mon cher Monsieur Lubbock, 
Je suis heureux de trouver une occasion de me rappeler a votre bon 
souvenir en vous adressant aujourd’hui, sous bande, une épreuve 
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photographique, représentant quelques antiquités, qui ne sont pas 
moins remarquables par leur caractére particulier que par leur ori- 
gine. Ce sont des objets en bronze provenant des bords du Jenissei. 
Un heureux hasard m’a mis en possession de ces curieux objets. 
Voici de quelle maniére : 

Un ancien éléve de notre académie, ayant été placé comme institu- 
teur chez un riche propriétaire de mines d’or, s’est souvenu, au fond 
de la Sibérie, de quelques legons de géologie et d’antiquité préhisto- 
rique qu’il avait regues & Neuchatel. Ayant rencontré & Krasno- 
jarsk un ingénieur russe qui avait les mémes gofts, celui-ci lui confia 
la collection qui est représentée sur la feuille photographique. Les 
objets y sont figurés au tiers de leur grandeur. Vous remarquerez 
en outre, que ceux du compartiment inferieur sont ornés de figures 
d’animaux, dont quelques uns sont trés reconnaissables, entr’autres le 
bouquetin sur la pique 4 gauche, la téte de loup sur le couteau placé 
longitudinalement et avec anse, puis quatre dessins d’élans super- 
posés tres-frustes, mais cependant trés reconnaissables sur le second 
couteau & droite. Outre cela, ce qu’il y a de plus remarquable, c’est 
la figure de lionne ou de tigre, qui se trouve 4 gauche en haut. Je 
ne saurais, pour ma part, y voir autre chose qu’un grand carnassier ou 
un animal fantastique, tandis que ces Messieurs de Russie seraient 
plutét tentés d’y voir un écho du mammouth, & cause de la trompe, 
qui fait suite au museau. Quoi qu’il en soit, ces objets attestent une 
culture plus avancée que celle de nos palafittes ou constructions 
lacustres. Reste a savoir maintenant, quelles sont leurs affinités. Ils 
ne sont évidemment pas chinois ; ils ne sont pas non plus hindous. 
Seraient-ils par hasard mongoles ou persans, ou se rattacheraient-ils & 
quelque civilisation du Touran? C’est ce qu'il vous sera facile de 
décider au moyen de vos magnifiques collections du Musée Britan- 
nique. J’ajoute que ces objets ont été recueillis des pftres tartares 
qui les ramassent a la surface du sol, en faisant paitre leurs troupeaux 
dans la steppe. Ils ne sont pas non plus sans analogies avec les 
objets que Pallas décrit, comme faisant partie du mobilier des an- 
ciennes tombes qu’il rencontra sur les bonds du Jenissei. 

Il est incontestable, que ces objets sont d’un grand intérét pour la 
palécethnologie. Les Tartares actuels n’ont aucune tradition sur ces 
anciens débris, pas plus que les Indiens n’en possédent sur les anciennes 
populations des Mounds. Tout ceux qui se sont occupés de ces 
choses, 4 commencer par Pallas, sont d’accord @ les attribuer 4 un 
peuple disparu. Quel était ce peuple? C’est ce qu'il s’agit d’ex- 
aminer en se guidant sur ces débris. On se demande involontaire- 
ment, s'il n’y a pas lieu de faire intervenir ici l’ancien peuple plus ou 
moins légendaire des Tschoudes, dont le souvenir s’est conservé, 
parait-il, dans toutes les traditions de l’Asie orientale, et qui aurait 
méme des échos jusque vers le Nord del’Europe. Ne serait-ce point, 
en particulier, le méme peuple auquel nos collégues de la Scandinavie 
sont disposés & attribuer quelque influence sur les anciennes civilisa- 
tions scandinaves ? 

Quoi qu’il en soit, il y a une question qui se pose ; c’est celle-ci: 
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Peut-on admettre qu’une civilisation aussi avancée que celle qui 
est attestée par les instruments dont je vous transmets la photogra- 
phie, ait pu se développer spontanément dans des conditions clima- 
tériques, comme celles de nos jours, oti la température descend chaque 
aunée au-dessous du point de congélation du mercure (au mois de 
Janvier dernier il y a eu 40° R.)? Cela nous parait bien difficile, & 
moins qu’on ne fasse intervenir l’attrait tout puissant des mines et 
des lavages d’or, qui constituent encore anjourd’hui la principale 
raison d’étre des colonies sibériennes. 

J’ai bien regretté de n’avoir pas eu le plaisir de vous rencontrer aux 
congrés de Bologne et de Bruxelles. Je m’étais promis d’aller faire 
une apparition en Angleterre ce printemps. Mais je suis empéché 
par lobligation, qui m’est imposée, de visiter l’exposition de Vienne. 
Aurais-je peut-étre le bonheur de vous y rencontrer? Je compte y 
étre a la mi-Juin. 

En vous priant d’agréer et de faire agréer 4 Madame Lubbock I’as- 
surance de mes respects, je demeure, 

Votre dévoué, 
E. Desor, 


2. Photographs of skulls and objects from the Caucasus. By 
Mr. A. W. Franks. 


The photographs were exhibited by permission of Miss Smirnoff, 
and had been sent to England by Mr. Michael Smirnoff, attached to 
the “ Chancellerie,” of the Grand Duke Michael, Viceroy of the 
Caucasus ; they represented various objects discovered in a cemetery 
called Sainthavro, at Mjhet, in Ossetia, and were accompanied by an 
account from which the following particulars are extracted :— 

“The tombs are similar to those at Kertch, but less deep; we 
opened twelve of them in three days; some appeared to be of Semitic 
origin, others Sassanian, and others uncertain. In the latter we dis- 
covered the skulls of which photographs are transmitted ; they are of 
the same elongated type that has been found at Kertch, and described 
by M. Baer. The scarabeeoid intaglio of Egyptian style, which is 
made of cornelian, was found in a Semitic tomb, on the stones of 
which Hebrew or Phoenician inscriptions have been found. The 
ornaments were discovered in various tombs, together with Roman 
coins ; in one instance a glass finger-ring was found, and a vial with 
the attributes of Hercules. Other vials with attributes of various 
classical divinities were found. In a tomb of the Sassanian period, I 
found a very fine narrow bottle of lilac glass. Over the Sassanian 
tombs are placed stones, reminding one of dolmens in their arrange- 
ment. The tombs are separate, and do not appear to have any rela- 
tion with each other. The large inscription, of which I send a photo- 
graph, was on a Semitic tomb. To the north of Mjhet are the traces 
of a Jewish colony, at a place called Aceldama ; this colony is anterior 
to the Christian era, and the legends say that it dates from the cap- 
tivity in Babylon. The Caraites of the Crimea claim the same anti- 
quity. In the Crimea is a trogloditic town, inhabited. by them, but 
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abandoned in 1868; and a similar town, also abandoned, called. 
Oupliss Tzihé, is on the Koura, the river on which Tiflis is built. 
The mountaineers still dwell in towers similar to the N his of 
Sardinia.” 


3. Mr. J. Park Harrison exhibited photographs and a wooden 
implement frora Easter Island, in the South Pacific, styled by 
natives “rapa,” which is the name of the island itself, as well as 
that of Oparo, a smaller one two thousand miles to the west. 


He said that the form of the rapa was something like a double- 
bladed paddle, spade-shaped at one end, with a long round handle, 
ornamented near to the upper end with a bulbous blade, beyond which 
the handle projects 4} inches, with a stop or flange (like what is often 
found at the end of harpoons and other weapons in the Pacific and 
coasts of America), about two inches from the extremity. 

The implement is now only used in dances, but may have origi- 
nally have been a steering paddle, grasped by the left hand of the 
native navigator, whilst a cord of twisted hair or sinnet was held in 
the other hand, or secured to some part of the vessel. 

Some of the ancestors of the Easter Islanders, according to their 
tradition, arrived from the west in a vessel of considerable size, which 
must have been carried to their shores by the drift current which still 
supplies them with wood. Such vessels, and consequently their equip- 
ments, would be of no service to the natives of an island so entirely 
cut off from the rest of the world, and so the rapas losing their original 
use, were applied to another purpose—perhaps commemorative of the 
adventurous voyage of the people from whom they were derived. The 
three which are sculptured on the back of the great stone statue in 
the British Museum may, in like manner, have a votive meaning. 

The canoes or piroques of the islanders, as described by early 
yoyagers, were very small and were formed of pieces of drift wood 
sewn together with sinnet. 

The lower blade of the rapa is ornamented about half-way down, 
on both faces, with two narrow arches or semi-circles cut in relief. 
Their interior curves are carried down the centre of the spade-like 
blade, and terminate on the handle of the rapa an inch or so below 
the blade. The exterior curves are carried down the sides, and end 
in circular ornaments or bosses at the corners, of the blade. 

It did not suggest itself that the ornaments on the rapa might be 
symbolic, until the remarkable series of New Ireland paddles, collected 
and arranged by Colonel Lane Fox (some with heads in which 
elongated ears are conspicuous, and others with mere typical indica- 
tions of the human face), supplied analogues which seemed to render 
it almost certain that the arches, centre ridge, and side ornaments 
on the blades of the rapas symbolised the peculiar eyebrows, nose, 
and elongated ears, with discs in the lobes, which are found in the 
stone statue above referred to, and on the rapas sculptured on it, 
which have distinctly formed eyes and mouths. 

Only two other instancés have been yet met with of heads, or 
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. portions of the features of the human face upon paddles, besides 
those already alluded to in New Ireland, and these rapas from 
Easter Island. One is a painted paddle in the model of a Nile 
boat of the dead, in the Egyptian gallery of the British Museum, 
where the eyes and eyebrows on the blade of the steering paddle are 
symbols of Osiris, or the sun. Mr. Tylor mentioned that “eyes” are 
often painted on vessels in the North-Pacific. It is curious that 
elongated ears and double-bladed paddles are also found in the same 
locality. The other is tu be seen in the Christy Museum, on a club- 
paddle from the Solomon Islands. Here, as in the case of the wooden 
rapa from Easter Island, part of the features only are in relief. 

There are several rapas of different sizes in the Christy Museum, 
all with the same ornamentation. 

Mr. E. B. Tytor remarked on the interest attaching to the paddle 
exhibited as an example of the disappearance, under unfavourable 
circumstances, of an art once flourishing. He considered the resem- 
blances between the Easter Island and the Egyptian paddle as to 
form, decoration with faces, etc., as merely due to independent simi- 
lar invention under similar conditions. 


4. Six photographs and two casts of skulls, and two masks of 
native Tasmanians, and stone implements, were exhibited, the 
gift to the museum of Mr. Morton Allport. 

In a letter to the Secretary, Mr. Allport said, 


“The parcel contains two casts of faces of Tasmanian aborigines 
taken after death ; two casts of skulls of Tasmanian aborigines, from 
the Lake District on the high central plateau of the island; six stone 
implements of Tasmanian aborigines, and a number of photographs 
of Tasmanian natives. 

“The stone implements are of the rudest make, but are frequently 
met with near old camping places and shell mounds, often very far 
from the parent rock. In one locality, on the high table-land in the 
centre of Tasmania, large numbers of these rough implements appear 
to have been manufactured, as chips of the rock, knocked off so long 
ago as to present weatherworn surfaces, abound and cannot otherwise 
be accounted for. 

“Many of the old residents in the country assure me they have 
frequently seen natives using these stones, both for skinning animals 
and for cutting notches in the thick bark of the eucalypti, while 
climbing. The stones were invariably grasped in the hand, never 
fixed in any kind of handle. Some few have been found much 
larger than the specimens now sent.” 


The following paper was read by the author: 


On the EGYPTIAN CoLony and LANGUAGE in the Caucasus, and 
its ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELATIONS. By HYDE CLARKE. 


HERODOTUS, in his second book, is very circumstantial and very 
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confident about the identity of the Colchians with the Egyp- 
tians, and the descent of the Colchians from an Egyptian 
colony, which he says was left there by Sesostris. This account 
is well known, because it is chosen as a text in Egyptian his- 
tory and ethnology, from which large deductions have been 
made as to Egyptian influence in Asia and in Hellas. It has 
been particularly a matter of controversy, because Herodotus 
calls the Egyptians and Colchians black, and Pindar also calls 
the latter black. F 

It is-well to reproduce the text. (Carey’s “ Herodotus,” 
book ii, Euterpe, ch. cii, etc.) 

“102. Having therefore passed them by, I shall proceed to 
make mention of a king that came after them, whose name was 
Sesostris. The priests said that he was the first who, setting 
out in ships of war from the Arabian Gulf, subdued those 
nations that dwell by the Red Sea; until sailing onwards, he 
arrived at a sea which was not navigable, on account of the 
shoals, and afterwards, when he came back to Egypt, accordi 
to the report of the priests, he assembled a large army an 
marched through the continent, subduing every nation that he 
fell in with. And whenever he met any who were valiant, and. 
who were very ardent in defence of their liberty, he erected 
columns in their territory, with inscriptions declaring his own 
name and country, and how he had conquered them by his 
power; but when he subdued any city without fighting and 
easily, he made inscriptions on columns in the same way as 
among the nations that had proved themselves valiant ; and he 
had besides engraved on them the secret parts of a woman, 
wishing to make it known that they were cowardly, 

“103. Thus doing, he traversed the continent, until havi 
crossed from Asia into Europe, he subdued the Scythians an 
Thracians. To these nations the Egyptian army appears to me 
to have reached, and no further; for in their country the 
columns appear to have been erected, but nowhere beyond 
them. From thence wheeling round, he went back again ; and 
when he arrived at the river Phasis, I am unable after this to 
say with certainty whether king Sesostris himself, having de- 
tached a portion of his army, left them to settle in that country, 
or whether some portion of the soldiers being wearied with his 
wandering expedition, of their own accord remained by the 
river Phasis. 

“104. For the Colchians were evidently Egyptians, and I say 
this, having myself observed it before I heard it (See book i, chap. 
iii, note 5) from others; and as it was a matter of interest to 
me, I inquirea of both people, and the Colchians had more © 
recollection of the Egyptians than the Egyptians had of the 
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Colchians ; yet the Egyptians said that they thought the Col- 
chians were descended from the army of Sesostris ; and I formed 
my conjecture not only because they are swarthy and curly- 
headed, for this amounts to nothing, because others are so like- 


‘wise, but chiefly from the following circumstances: because the 


Colchians, Egyptians, and Ethiopians, are the only nations in 
the world who, from the first, have practised circumcision. For 
the Phcenicians and Syrians in Palestine acknowledge that they 
learned the custom from the Egyptians. And the Syrians about 
Thermodon and the River Parthenius, with their neighbours 
the Makrones, confess that they very lately learned the same 
custom from the Colchians. And these are the only natives 
that are circumcised, and thus appear evidently to act in the 
same manner as the Egyptians. But of the Egyptians and 
Ethiopians, I am unable to say which learnt it from the other, 
for it is evidently a very ancient custom. And this appears to 
me a strong proof that the Phcenicians learnt this practice 
through their intercourse with the Egyptians, for all the Phe- 
nicians who have any commerce with Greece, no longer imitate 
the Egyptians in this usage, but abstain from circumcising their 
children. 

“105. I will now mention another fact respecting the Col- 
chians, how they resemble the Egyptians. They alone and the 
Egyptians manufacture linen in the same manner, and the 
whole way of living and the language is similar in both nations; 
but the Colchian linen is called by the Greeks Sardonic, though 
that which comes from Egypt is called Egyptian. 

“106. As to the pillars which Sesostris, king of the Egyp- 
tians, erected in the different countries, most of them are evi- 
dently no longer in existence; but in Syrian Palestine I myself 
saw some still remaining, and the inscriptions before mentioned 
still on them, and the private parts of awoman. There are also 
in Ionia two images of this king, carved on rocks, one on the 
way from Ephesus to Phocza, the other from Sardis to Smyrna. 
In both places, a man is carved four cubits and a half high, 
holding a spear in his right hand, and in his left a bow, and the 
rest of his equipment in unison; for it is partly Egyptian and 
partly Ethiopian. From one shoulder to the other, across the 
breast extend sacred Egyptian characters engraved, which have 
the following meaning: ‘I acquired this region by my own 
shoulders.’ Who or whence he is, he does not here show, but 
has elsewhere made known. Some, however, who have seen 
these monuments, have conjectured them to be images of Mem- 


non, herein being very far from the truth.” 


Thus it will be seen Herodotus says of his own knowledge, 
and from the statements of the Egyptian priests, and of the 
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Colehians, that “the Colchians were evidently Egyptians.” He 
says too that the Colchians had more recollection of the Egyp- 
tians, than the Egyptians of the Colchians. He refers to both 
people being black and swarthy, and curly or woolly haired, and 
as having both from antiquity practised circumcision. Then he 
says the Colchians and the Egyptians alone manufacture linen 
in the same manner, and lastly, that “the whole way of living 
and the language are similar in both nations.” 

This circumstantial account has been beset with difficulties, 
because the columns alleged to have been raised by Sesostris, 
have not been found, because no Egyptian monuments or in- 
scriptions have been found in the Caucasus, and because the 
monument near Nymphzeum (Ninfi) in the Smyrna district, 
ealled by Herodotus a monument of Sesostris, and described 
in detail as such, is now considered not to be Egyptian. As to 
the alleged hieroglyphics, I consider there was never anything 
of the kind on the monument. This so ill agrees with his de- 
scription, that it may be doubted if Herodotus ever saw it. 
Then too there are no black people now in the Caucasus, nor any 
appearance of such, and it has not been known that any Egyp- 
tian language has been spoken there for thousands of years, if 
at all. 

In 1871, Dr. R. G. Latham called my attention to the Ude 
language of the Caucasus, and to Schiefner’s memoir upon it, in 
the “Memoirs of the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburgh,” 
series vii, vol. vi. On examination, I found no difficulty as to 
the main part of the language, because in its present form it is 
largely mixed with Caucasian and Tartar in words and grammar. 
Some of the Russian philologists have thought it related to 
Lesghian. As to the primary roots and numerals, I was at first 
not at all successful. I could find no analogies with any 
European or Asiatic languages; but having particular reasons 
for comparing with north-east African languages, I found that 
the affinities of the primary roots are Coptic. 


A few examples are these: 


Ung. Coptic. 
Eye ... ‘oo 
Hair... pop. ov 
Ear... Imukh maake 


Some years ago it happened that I observed resemblances 
between the Absné or Abkhass language of the Caucasus and 
those of northern Africa, and this is confirmed on later exami- 
nation. In the Caucasus the elementary roots of the Absné, 
Kuban, and Alti Kesek tribes, compare in north Africa with 


those of Fertit, Dizzela, the Agaw Waag, the Agaw Midr, and 
the Falasha, 
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These are examples : 
Caucasus. Arrica. 
Man ... ... khatzha, kodza, aga, gu ... koshi, agardzhia, ghi, kwa 
Head ... aka, yekka eae agher, ngari 
Eye ... ullah, allah ili 
Water... vee agho, akwo 


There is now, therefore, evidence that anciently languages 
allied to African were spoken in the Caucasus, and this is in full 
confirmation of the statement of Herodotus, as to the similarity 
of languages ; because we can identify not only Egyptians, but 
the neighbouring tribes that might be connected in migration. 

The Falashas, it may be observed, are known as the Black 
Jews of Abyssinia, and are by some supposed to be remains of 
the Israelites, who did not take part in the exodus to Canaan, 

With regard to our knowledge of the Ude people, Schiefner 
(Acad., St. Petersburg, vi, No. 82, 1863) says that as early as 
1814 Klaproth had pointed out a peculiar people in Wartashin, 
in the district of Sheki, but he considered their language as 
Lesghian. He collected only a dozen words.* 

In 1835 the attention of the distinguished Caucasian scholar, 
Sjégren, was turned to the subject, as he found Ude students in 
the seminary at Tiflis, and collected a vocabulary. In 1857, Eich- 
wald, in his “ Travels,” confused the Ude with the Wotiaks, and 
treated them as Fins. He believed that they were the Utii or 
Vitii of Strabo. In 1852, Isidor, the Exarch of Georgia, contri- 
buted to the Russian Geographical Society three hundred and 
twenty-five Udish words, printed in 1853. As there was still a 
belief in the Wotiak analogy, this was sent for comparison into 
the Wotiak districts, but with negative results. In 1857, Mr. 
A. Schiefner, a member of the Imperial Academy of St. Peters- 
burgh, turned his attention to the subject, and he obtained a 
vocabulary and other specimens of the Ude from the late George 
Beshanoff. He also obtained a grammar of Armenian, written 
for the use of the Ude people, and which Schiefner employed in 
studying the Ude grammar. 

In 1853 and 1854 M. Kowalowsky, being in the Caucasus, 
engaged in Ude investigations, and co-operated with Mr. 
Schiefner. 

In 1862 M. Berger made an investigation in the Ude dis- 


* Although the name of Ude is not to be found in the index to the “ Mith- 
ridates,” it is, however, to be found in the work, in vol. v, pp. 134 and 159. 
Berlin, 1817. 

At p. 184 are enumerated under No. vi, the Lesghians: 1. The Awar. 2. 
The i Kumuk. 38. The Akush. 4. The Kura. 

Among the Kazi Kumuk are included: a. Threetribes. 3B. Kara Kaitak. 
c. Thaberseran, Udia, Mukakh, Khinalug. 

At p. 159, among the specimens of words from the Paternoster, are a few 
from Udia, which are Ude. These were probably obtained from Klaproth. 
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trict, and collected materials for the Wartashin dialect and the 
Nij dialect. 

The Ude people are now confined to the two large villages of 
Wartashin and Nij. The former is thirty-five wersts south-east 
of Nukha, and has a mixed population of Ude, Jews, Tartars, 
and Armenians. Of the Ude there are a hundred and ten 
hearths of orthodox Greeks, and a hundred and ven of the 
Armenian Gregorian faith, but only one-half speak Udish. The 
Jews count one hundred and fifty-six hearths, and took ref 
a hundred and twenty years ago, from Zalam, in the Qab 
district. The Jews speak Tat among themselves, but also use 
Tartar and Persian. The Armenians have fifty hearths, and the 
Tartars who appear to have been formerly Ude, forty. The 
total number of hearths is eight hundred and ten. Nij or Nish 
is forty wersts from Wartashin, in the neighbourhood of the 
Turgan river. Its population is five hundred families, which all 
belong to the Gregorian Armenian religion, and have three 
churches. 

Silk culture, husbandry, and grazing are the chief employ- 
ments of the people of the village, which is more thriving 
near Wartashin (Beshanoff says that forty Lesghian nomades 
occasionally frequent Wartashin). M. Schiefner considers . 
that besides Wartashin and Nij, the inhabitants of Sultan 
Nukha, Tooly, and Mirza Beglu, in the district of Qabala, and 
of the villages of Yengi-kend (Yenikend), in the district of 
Nukhé, formerly spoke Ude, although they now speak Tartar. 
They also belong to the Gregorian church. The Tartar of the 
Aderbijan dialect is winning ground from year to year, so that 
in a short time the Ude will become extinct. Burdaa or Berda 
was a town between Qarabagh and Qanja, but now in ruins and 
having only a few Tartar huts. Berda, in the Nij dialect, is 
called Wardaa. It is said that in Tschamtshian’s (Chamchian) 
“Armenian History,” it is related there was war between the 
king of the Udes and the king of the Armenians. It is said 
parts of the Ude kingdom extended into Armenia, and was 
called the Armenian dominion, and part into Georgia, and was 
called the Georgian dominion. The archpriest, John, preached 
in Kungut, Zazgit, Mukhass, and many other places, and built 
churches now in ruins. This is Beshanoff’s relation in Schief- 
ner’s memoirs. 

The Wartashin Udes received Christianity from Georgia, 
through the archpriest John, after he had cut down with two 
strokes of the axe a holy tree, which was to the Udes a counsel- 
ling, punishing, and grace-giving god. He built a church on 
the spot, the ruins of which are now in an old abandoned grave- 
yard, east of the river Wartashin, but which contain no in-. 
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scriptions. In Beshanoff’s opinion, the archpriest John was the 
bishop of Manglis, in the first half of the fifteenth century, 
According to another account, this church was built in the 
middle of the thirteenth century. 

The Udes, from their conversion to the middle of the last 
century, remained in peace until the time of Nadir Shah, and 
until then each village was under the government of its elder 
or melik, which he ruled with the assistance of some elected 
men. Nadir Shah made the son of the former melik of Sheki, 
Hajji Chelibi, khan of the people, and greatly increased the 
tribute in silk. This family was early converted to Islam, and 
made great efforts to extend it. In consequence of his persecu- 
tions, and that of his son, Mehemed Hassan Khan (1783-1804), 
many of the Christian Udes fled to Qarabagh. 

All that the Ude people know by tradition is that anciently 
they had an independent kingdom, of which Berdaa was the 
capital. M. Schiefner consequently considers this refers to the 
province of Uti, in Arran, in the old Armenian Empire, where 
Moses of Khorene says the city of Berdaa was, and which be- 
longed in his time to the kingdom of the Aghowan or Albanians, 
He intimates a doubt, however, whether this may not be a new 
application of the Armenian data. In the few Ude songs there 


' is nothing historical or traditional. Moses of Khorene (book ii, 


74) says that Khosrov the great was in the canton of Oudi, but 
whether this may be Ude is doubtful. 

_ The Udes do not appear to differ from the neighbouring 
people in physical appearance. They are of middle stature, 
with black hair and eyes, a longish face and straight nose. 
The dress of the men does not differ from that of the Armenians 
and Tartars. The dress of the Wartashin Ude women is like that 
of the Armenians, and that of Nish and other villages like that 
of the Tartaresses. They have acquired not only the Tartar 
dress, but the folklore, proverbs, etc. 

It is to be noted that Homer’s “Tliad,” ii, 856, quoted by 
Strabo, xii, 3, says that Odius and Epistrophus led the Halizoni, 
These may be the people of the river Alazon, near Iberia, 
Strabo (ib.) discusses the question who the Alazones were. 

It is possible that the Odinolytes of Pliny, vi, 4, are to be 
enumerated among the Colchians. 

There was a river Udon, which appears to have flowed into 
the Caspian Sea, north of Albania. 

M. Schiefner thinks because Amdar means “men” in the 
Nij dialect of Ude, that the Ude may be identified with the 
Amardi (Ayapéoi) of Strabo, but this is no adequate reason. 
He leans also to the Finnish theory of origin with no better 
ground. Strabo, xi, 7, says of the Vitii, speaking of Hyrcania, 
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“a small of this country at the foot of the mountains, as 
as if we from the sea, is inhabited by 
some tribes of Albanians and Armenians, but the greater por- 
tion by Gele, Amardi, Vitii, and Anariace. It is said that 
some Parrhasii were settled, together with the Anariace, who 
are now called Parrhasii, and that the Anians built a walled 
city in the territory of the Vitii, which city is now called 
FEniana. Grecian armour, brazen vessels, and sepulchres are 
shown there. There is also a city Anariaca, in which it is said 
an oracle was known. These tribes are predatory, and more 
disposed to war than husbandry, which arises from the rugged 
nature of the country.” 

The tribes, Gele, etc, are again enumerated later in the 
chapter. Pliny, vi, 15, speaking of the Caspian Sea, “at the 
entrance of the Scythian Gulf, on the right-hand side, dwell the 
Udini, a Scythian tribe, at the very angle of the mouth” (near 
the mouth of the Volga); next to these, he says, come the 
Albani. “Above the maritime coast of Albania and the nation 
of the Udini, the Sarmati, the U¢tidorsi, and the Aroteres stretch 
along its shores.” 

In reference to the philological relations, the Egyptian is 
known to have had three dialects. The priestly style was not 
therefore necessarily that of the people. The dialects were 
Memphitic, Sahidic, and Bashmuric. 

The Ude still retains two dialects. It may have been a 
popular dialect, and still represent such. 

In reference to the philological relations of Ude with Coptic 
and Egyptian, it is well to make some remarks for general in- 
formation, as to the method of comparison. Two bases are 
generally referred to—roots and grammar. Most leading writers 
incline to the opinion that the latter must afford a safer compa- 
rison than the roots, because they suppose the structure is more 
racial than the words, and that these may be more exposed to 
the influence of foreign admixture than grammatical forms 
can be. 

This is, however, a delusion. While it is quite true that 
words are communicated from one people to another, so are 
grammatical forms. Provincial dialects or patois are generally 
affected by the grammar of the displaced language. Through- 
out the Caucasus examples are to be found of the influence of 
ancient and modern grammars, and notably of the Turkish. 

On the whole, the test of root words is the best when properly 
applied. The words should, of course, be taken from primary 
classes, such as the names of man, woman, and relationship, 
parts of the body and natural objects. When we get below 
these, the connexion is no longer so close, and the influence of 
VOL. 0 
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foreign intercourse becomes more powerful. There is, however, 
@ curious instance in Turkish-Majyar. The primary roots do 
not show reliable affinities, while the resemblance of the gram. 
matical system is very great ; but then again there is evidenee 
of relationship in numerous words connected with past 
tillage, and the pursuits of a nomad life. Notwithstanding 
the difference of main words, the Majyars learn Turkish very 
easily and very well. 

If the roots of the main classes agree in two languages, no 
better and no greater evidence can be required, because the ex- 
tensive evidence that proves the relationship between English 
and Frisian, does not by its multiplicity prove any more than 
does the limited evidence that proves relationship between 
English and Sanskrit. We do not require quantity but cer- 
tainty. This we obtain when we have sufficient resemblance 
between some words of a primary class in two languages, which 
are numerous enough to dispose of the possibility of a mere casual 
resemblance, or a resemblance not of origin, but of participa 
in a subsequent and later civilisation. 


This we have in such cases as 


Coptic. Ung. 
Man eee oe eee ishu 
Woman Shimi Shumak 
Eye ... bal... pul 
Ear ... .. maake mukh 
Night... . oushe . shu 
Sand eee sho ace sha 
Calf eee eee masi eee eee mozi 


These can be recognised by the unpractised eye; but we can 
also take into account changes of letters, which are not so plain 
to the casual observer. 


Coptic. Ung. 
Sister ... “ae ... Khunche 
Son... sheri ade 
Daughter hinar 
Sin .. kodug 


are not so recognisable, and it appears uielines to assert they 
are connected. Strangely enough, we have the key in the dia- 
lects of Egypt, where Camel is represented as Gamoul and 
Shamaiel, establishing the equivalence of g ork and shors. A 
number of words of the same meaning cannot, however, by 
chance begin with s sh in Coptic, and k kh in Ude. 


The vowels o and u are well preserved in 


Coptic. Ups. 


Face ve eer ho ee eee eee cho 
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Owl ... mulagh eve gugel 


In other cases, the a a and ¢ will be found to be pre- 
served. 


Roots worthy of eatin are 


Coptic. Ups. 
Father-in-law eee shom eee oga 
End eee eee khae eee eee osh 
Horse... htho @kh 
5 eee eee tiou eee eee ae 
Drink ... eee so eee eee tee u 


Coptic. “Una. 


Head ... ape 


River, ; spring irs iaro (ialo) fi +. Orein 
Sand ... ... 8ho 
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d oe eee tot oe eee ese kul 
= ese eee klom eee eee arukh 
Man ee eee sa eee eee eee ishu 
Woman Shimi, hiomi .., [shumak) khun, chibukh 
Boy eee eee =. eee eee ail 
Son eee eee 8 ete eee 
Daughter BL Fhinar, khuyar 
Sister ... khunche 
Father-in-law _... shom (see 6) 
r eee tee 0 eee eee eee pop 
Face ees eee {ho} eee eee co, cho 
Eye tee eee al... eee bee put 
eee eee tee eee 
ose eee eee 8. Be. eee eee mogh 
Beard... malt Kajukh 
Neck ... khet + qoq, kok 
Heart eee het eee eee uk 
Hand eee eee tot... eee eee kul 
Foot eee tee rat... eee eee tur 
Tail eee eee set... eee eee kodug 
Flesh eee tee af eee see eq 
Egg ... Suke qogla, kokla 
Loin eve es sefe eet eee korom 
Blood ... snab Pi (see 2 
Bone eee eee kas... eee eee Pacha 
Star eee tee siou ore eee bun 
Night... tee oushe eee aee shu 
Day eee eee hu eee eee eee ghi 
Morning atuni ... akucha 
Fire ... klom arukh 
Water... mau ove Khe 
Rain ... Croou aghla 
02 


Coptic. Ung. 
Calf eee eee masi eee eee mozi 
Sheep... +. esun ose egel 
Food ... khre ... okhal 
Fish ... tebt as ... bedala 
Bread ... ... shum (see 3) 
2 Snau ha 
3 shomt hib 
5 tiou . kho 
6 soou . ukh 
7 oe ... Shashf Wugh 
To drink ee pos ... ugh (see 6) 
End «.. khae osh (see 3) 
To write . sah... cham 
Lame shale kala 
To cut shot kach 
To break khash khakha 
To say . gho ° kal 
Little ... . khem khuru 
Wise ... . sabe . aba 
Warm... ... khim gam 
Fair ... saie ... [shawa] 


Champollion Figeac has dwelt upon the number of mono- 
syllabic roots as a peculiar feature in Coptic, and this is like- 
wise the case in Ude, where I have already counted nearly two 
hundred and fifty. 

It has been noticed by Dr. Abel (“ Transactions of the Philo- 
logical Society,” 1855, p. 157), that in Coptic one form of word 
may have a number of meanings, and Mr. Schiefner has made 
the same observation as to Ude. It is, however, in fact, more 
ancient than Egyptian, as it is found in the Agaw class. In 
Ude, however, distinctions of sound can, in some cases, be re- 
cognised, and if we had a better knowledge of ancient Egyptian 
we should probably find the like distinctions. It is to be re- 
marked there are two characters in Coptic for sh. 


Coptic. Uns. 
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| Cane eee eee eee sefe Comb eee eee eee okh 
Flute ... coo Yoke ... 
| Sword ... River ... ukh 
Shine ... pire Eat (to)... ous ukh 
Bloom ... ove 5 kho 
Call away .. eshrou Lamb ... qal 
= Laugh... eee see ” 
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The reduplication of a root, in order to increase its scope of 
expression, is a characteristic of Coptic, pointed out by Dr. 
Abel, and it is found in Ude. It belongs, however, to earlier 
comparative grammar, and of course affects later languages. In 
Georgian, for instance, which is only to a small extent mono- 
syllabic, the number of reduplicated roots is very large, although 
it includes many of the Triliteral epoch. 


Coptic. 
Aiai, to become Thophtheph, to spit 
Beshbosh, to kill Owajowej, to chew 
Borbor, to throw away Krajkraj, to grind one’s teeth 
Sensen, sound Teltel, to let water drop 
Ung. 

- Kushkush, to lisp Qumgum, oyster 
Chuchup, to spring Tuntun, snuffler 
Kalkala, very great Zimzim, loitering 
Katzkatz, to cut up Tsurtsur, curly 
Gyzgyz, to laugh Qashqash, to bite off 
Khurkhuru, very small Kukub, to grumble 
Serseri, practical, real Chuchup, ~ 
Nana, mother Zikzik, to seesaw 
Baba, father Galgal, 
Byby, bridge Gugu, to sum 
Damdan, morning Chuchu, to spring 
Liplipkal, sleep Churumchurum, to stretch 
Lalakan,shoe 

, very dirty , to chop a 
mags Lolo, to lull asleep 


With regard to the grammars, they are not identical for a 
sufficient reason. The Ude has been for ages under the in- 
fluence of foreign grammars—Caucasian (whatever that may 
mean), Persian and Tartar. Coptic exhibits traces of Greek in- 
fluence. Thus we cannot expect absolute similarity throughout, 
but a careful comparison of the two would furnish a compara-’ 
tive grammar of Coptic, and have the result of defining in 
Coptic what is aboriginally Egyptian, and in Ude what is 
Egyptian, and thereby illustrating the hieroglyphic, and what 
is Caucasian in Ude, while it is more than possible that many 
peculiarities in the Caucasian grammars, now termed Caucasian, 
are really equivalent to Egyptian, earlier African, or American. 

The indefinite article in Coptic is wy. This seems to corre- 
spond with the particle 0, placed in Ude, to make nouns of 
adjectives and participles. 

Nouns have only one true case in Coptic, also in Ude. 

The cases are formed by particles in both languages, but in 
Ude they are suffixed. 

There is no comparative of adjectives in Coptic and none in 
Ude. The superlative in both languages is formed by adding 
a ee as very, etc. Here again the earlier grammar is 

ollowe 


The personal pronouns in Ude and Egyptian show resem- 
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Ete ; and in Ude, Eka. 
corresponds to Mano, which, Ude. 


Sing. 1. -zu, -za, -zi, -ts- 
2. -un, -nu, -n (wi), -n- 


8. (0? 


bsolete) 
-sho, -shono (shet) -ne, -n 
Plur. 1, -yan (-shi], -yan- 


-wan, -nan, -nan-, - 
3. - un, -tun, -qo, -qun- 
-shonor (-shet-) 


HypE Egyptian Colony and 


blances greater between Ude and Egyptian than between Ude 
and Coptic. 


sen-, se-, se(t)- 


Professor G. Maspero (“Journal Asiatique,” 1871), in an arti- 


Thus in particular, 
EGyYprTian. 
Sing. 3. s, su, si 

Plur. 1. an 


un 
se, se(t) 
sen 


It may be observed as to vowels 


Sing. a 

Plur. 1. an 
Sing. 3. su 
Plur, 3. un 


cle on Les Pronoms personnels en Egyptien, p. 8, has suggested a 
paradigm of the ancient Egyptian pronoun, which is strongly 
supported by the comparative philological evidence of Ude, as ~ 
here given. 


qun, tun 


The Egyptian, Coptic, and Ude pronouns are used as infixes 


inserted between syllables. 


The relative pronoun corresponds, being in Coptic Et, Eth, 


It is possible that Nim, who, Coptic, 


N it is to be noted is recognisable in the three pronouns 


plural in Coptic and in Ude. 


Professor Maspero supposes the N in pronouns plural in 


Egyptian to be the N of the plural article. N, it is to be ob- 
served, is found in pronouns plural in Ude, as in Shonor, etc. ; 
but it is also found in the singular. 
Egyptian definite article may rather be related to the No, in 
the Ude pronouns, Sho-no, Mo-no, Ko-no, Ma-no. 


The N, in Ni, Ne, in the 


The Coptic plural in -U, -Oui is paralleled by the Ude in 


=. and the Coptic plural in H may be related “to the Ude 
-Kho. 

The Coptic plural in -R, -Or corresponds to the -R, -Ur found 
in some Ude plurals. 


The cases of nouns formed by particles do not show much 


correspondence, and this may be expected. It is only possible 


that the Coptic genitive née, n may be related to Ude nat, tai, n, 
and the Coptic dative e, n, to Ude na, a, 


GYPTIAN spero). 
a- 
k- 
| Ire 
{ 
Unz. 
she 
3 qun 
shet 
shoner 
za 
| yan 
| sho 
| 
| 
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With regard to the numerals, in the present state of our know- 
ledge as to the history of numerals it is very difficult to arrive 
at an exact decision. It is well known that the Coptic nume- 
rals have been considered to be allied to the Semitic, and it is 
op this affirmed identity that much of the theory as to the con- 
nexion of Egyptian and Semitic is founded. The better know- 
ledge we now gain of Egyptian, tends greatly to throw a doubt 
on the alleged derivation of the Egyptian numbers from the 
Semitic, and if it should prove that the Semitic and other 
numerals have been influenced by the Egyptian, it will be more 
conformable to the general tenor of comparative history, and 
may much modify our opinions. 

1. Wai, Coptic; Sa, Ude. Wé is related to S in 7, Shashi and 
Wugh; 9, Psit and Wui. 

It is to be noted that First is in Bashmuric Sharep. 

2. Snau, Coptic; Pha, Ude. We have a parallel to this in 
Blood, Snab, Copt, Pi, Ude. 

N changes into P or B. Also see nau or begh. 

S, initial, is dropped in 2, Blood, and in 8, shmen and mugh. 

3. Shomt, Coptic; khib, Ude. 

Sh we have already seen to be equivalent to kh, k, and q, in 
both languages. 

Thus we have in 


Coptic. 
8 .. shom khib 
Lame .. Shale kala 
Son .«.. Sheri gar 
Father-in-law ... shom oga 
Bread... Oik Shum 
. khae 

og i 
Break eee khakha 
M is equivalent to } in 

Coptic. Ups. 
3 eee eee shomt eee eer khib 
Mouth abot ZUM 


4. Ftoou, Coptic; bip, Egyptian. 
5. Tiou, Coptic ; kho, Egyptian. 
7 is the constant equivalent of kh, as in 
Coptic. Ung. 


5 tiou one kho 
Hand eee eee tot... eee eer kul 
Neck ... khet gad GOQ 
Heart oe het... eee ere uk 
Beard... malt ... kajukh 
Mouth abot Zamukh 
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6. Soou, Coptic ; ukh, Ude. 


We have again a parallel case. 
Coptic. 
eee eee suke eee eee 0. 
Tal ... Kodug 
Sister ... SON... ... khunche 
Loin ... sefe... korom 


It is curious to find soow and wkh, so and ugh; but we have a 
correspondence in shom and oga, oik and shkwm, khae and osh, 
illustrating a general law of formation. 

7. Shash, Coptic ; wugh, Ude. 

Sh besides its affinity for kh has also an affinity for w; but 
there was probably more than one sh in Egyptian, as there are 
two characters in the Coptic alphabet. 

The first sh has an affinity for w, corresponding with that we 
find for s in 1 and 9. 

8. Shmen, Coptic; mugh, Ude. 

The sh, initial, is an affix (see 2), and men corresponds with 

h. 


9. Psit, Coptic; wui, Ude. 

If the P is treated as an affix, then si¢ will correspond to win, 
like 7, shashf and wugh. 

10. Met, Coptic; wits, Ude. 

20. Ghot, Coptic; Qa, Ude. 

From the foregoing examination, 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, and 7 come out 
as distinctly conformable, and 8 and 9 presumably so. 

The verbs afford mauy points of resemblance, and it is to be 
observed that resemblance is of more weight in the comparison 
than dissimilarity. Dissimilarity is to be accounted for by the 
operations of selection, and of foreign influence. Resemblance 
or similarity, when existing to any extent, cannot be casual and 
has to be accounted for. 

In the auxiliaries it is possible that Pe, Coptic, be, was —Be, 
Ude, do, make; Az, Coptic, have, —Z, Ude, come; and Fta, 
Coptic, have, De, Te, Ude, auxiliary. This is the more likely 
as pe is Coptic. 

The present tense indefinite, Sha, Coptic, I am, and Sh, Esh, 
Sahidic, —Sa, Ude, the sign of the indicative present, and Sha 
—vpe, Coptic, I was, etc., imperfect tense indefinite —Sa-1, Ude, 
the sign of the indicative imperfect. 

The future is Na, Coptic ; Ko, Ude. 

—<—" fourth future is Za, Coptic; —TZo, Do, Ko, the future in 
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The subjunctive also appears to correspond. 


Coptic. 
Sing Nta- eee oe -Tats 
2. Ntek, Nte- eee : eee eee -Tan 
3. Ntev, Ntes, Nten- eee eee -Tane 
Plur. 4. Nten- eee eee eee -Tayan 


2. Nteten- eee eee eee -Tanan 
8. Ntou, Nte- ... 


The perfect is the original form of the root in Coptic (Abel) 
and in Ude. 

In Coptic there is a disinclination to use the passive (Abel) 
Coptic is formed by 

The pluperfect in ic is form C-, , Which ma 
with the Uae aorist Pe. = 

The negative prefixes appear to be related. 

Coptic, An, N, M, Mpe, Tm, Shtem. 

Ude, Nut, Nag, Na, Ma, Te. 

In Sahidic and Bashmuric there is a negative conjugation of 
the neuter verb with M. In Ude this negative M is found in 
the imperative. 

The conjunction Ke, Coptic, may be Qan, Ude. The conjunc- 
tion and in both languages is often omitted. 

With regard to the dialects of Ude the materials are scanty, 
but between Wartashin and Nij there are considerable diffe- 
rences in sounds and ’ 

The chief changes of consonants are B and W, B and M, Kh, 
K and T, J and Ts, K and M, R and L. 

The permutations between K and T, and K and M, have been 
shown to prevail between Coptic and Ude. 
sen permutations of R and L are observable in the dialects of 
Coptic. 

Generally speaking there is a conformity of permutations 
between: 

Coptic and Ude. 

The Coptic dialects. 

The Ude dialects. 


> 
UDE DIALECTS. 
WakTASHIN. Nis. 
me eee eee ari eee eee | 
: Wood eee eee shet eee eee shet 
Say eee eee eee ekhne eee eee nekhe 
Barda eee eee Barda eee eee Warda 
Was ove eee gate 
Know not ... tetum awa 
Swan eee eee otsil 
] 


It is well to say something of the African relations of the 
languages of the Caucasus, so far as I know them as yet. The 
connexion of the Abkhass with the Agaw, etc., has been already 
ken of. 

Akush appears to be related to the Furian, a speech of Darfur, 
and therefore with Koldagi, both belonging also to the Nilotic 
regions of North-east Africa. 

Kazi Kumuk, however, is rather akin to Kru, Yala and Kasa 
of West Africa. 

Cherkess or Circassian has West African affinities. 

Taken generally, the Caucasian group has Nilotic and African 
affinities, and the Nilotic group finds congeners in the Caucasian 


up. 

on ia this respect also, the Hieroglyphic or the Coptic is in the 
Nilotic region attended by earlier languages of dark races, and 
the Ude in the Caucasian regions by corresponding languages. 

The question naturally arises, Is the Egyptian an African 
language in its origin, or is it Asiatic? for with this is wrapt up 
the important discussion as to the origin of the Egyptian people, 
language, and civilisation, which have hitherto been generally 
supposed to be essentially and primevally of African origin and 
habitat. 

The opinions of Herodotus must not be taken offhand. That 
writer had a mania for Egyptology, and Egyptian was a favourite 
solution with him. His statements, on examination, will be 
found to be vague, and there is no certainty that there was a 
colonisation by Sesostris, or an invasion by Sesostris of the 
Caucasus. Sesostris was a conventional name for a conqueror 
in those days, as Alexander became long afterwards. 

Sesostris is remarkable as a mythical name, connecting Egypt 
and Chaldza. Galloway has suspected that Sesostris is the 
Xisuthrus, and this is supported by the Rev. John Campbell, 
M.A., of Toronto, in his remarkable memoir “The Horites,” 
1873, p. 18. It will have been seen that Sh, S and K, Kh, are 
conformable in Egyptian and Ude, and it may be observed that 
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Clouds eee. eee haso eee eee asoi 
Sour eee eee keje eee eee ketse 
Female eee khuni eee khuini 
Sheen, gloss... hisav thsal 
What eee eee eka eee eee hike 
Little eee eee kithsi eee eee mithsik 
: | 5 For, against see eee bakhtin eee wakhtin 
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the Canaanite or Palwogeorgian names in Sk are transliterated 
in Hebrew by Sh. Thus there is a confirmation of the common 
origin of the mythology of early civilisation, which is discussed 
by Mr. Campbell. Upon this topic we shall have to seek for 
origins among the Agaw nations rather than among the Aryans. 

What can be learned safely from Herodotus is, that there 
were in his day dark populations in the Caucasus, that they prac- 
tised circumcision, and that a language like Egyptian was spoken. 
We may consequently admit that there was then a resemblance 
between the populations of the Caucasus and those of the Nile 

710n. 

Tiibsking further, we shall find that neither the Caucasian nor 
the Nilotic region is to be regarded as a sole centre of the popu- 
lations speaking Caucasian or Nilotic languages. 

True it is, the Egyptians (Southern or Ude) cannot be traced 
further; but the earlier members in each group, even in the 
present state of the investigation, I can identify elsewhere. 

The Agaw or Abkhass is defined in West Africa, in the 
Gadaba of India, and in the Rodiya of Ceylon. It is in the 
New World, in South America, that we have its greatest present 
extension, covering Brazil and Guiana as the Guarani, Omagua, 
the Movima, and the Sapiboconi. 

Without extending the chain of evidence, these Agaw groups 
are sufficient to show that the Caucasian and Nilotic regions are 


_ not sole or chief centres, but only local centres or ganglia of 


migrations. 

If this is the case with the Agaw it must be so with the 
Egyptians, which is far later. The Agaw migration or conquest 
must have preceded the Egyptians, but there was an earlier 
member in all the nuclear regions, still identifiable, ethnologi- 
eally or linguistically, in the Nilotic region. This is represented 
by the family of the Gonga lauguages, Kaffa, Woratta, Yangaro, 
and Dalla, whose affinities are with the remarkable Mincopie lan- 
guages of the short or dwarf dark races of the Andamans, mytho- 
logically or linguistically recognisable in so many. centres of 
refuge in the Old and in the New World. 

Unless, therefore, we assume that all races had an African 
origin, including the Mincopie and the Agaw, and their inter- 
vening or accompanying members, we cannot attribute an 
African origin with any certainty to the Egyptians. The fact 
of any portion of their populations being dark is not in ethnolo- 
gical consideration a point in favour of an African ‘or tropical 
tendency, because, in the prehistoric as in the present epoch, 
dark races can be found in temperate or cold, as well as in 
tropical districts. 

It must consequently be regarded, at least, as an open 


e 

, 
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question, whether the Egyptians moved from south to north, or 
from north to south. In the supposition that there were two 
Egypts or Mitzraim, one in the Caucasus and one in Africa, we 
get a possible solution of some prehistoric or protohistoric 
problems. 

We must first accept a harmony of ethnological conditions, 
that in Caucasia and in Africa there were not only dark 
races, but at an early period Mincopies, represented by pygmies 
in legend, in both regions. We have also two Agaw lands, 
possibly two Havilah. 

In examining the peculiarities of Egyptian grammar, in 
Coptic, many of these are found in Agaw or African ; in Ude 
they are found in Abkhass or Caucasian. In the latter case, they 
are considered as examples of Caucasian grammar. In Ude are 
many Abkhass words. Lest it may be imagined that in thes¢ 
instances the Egyptian influenced the Agaw, instead of the 
Agaw influencing the Egyptian, we may hereby seek our test in 
the American Agaw, the Omagua, or Guarani. 

In Egyptian, we have numerous monosyllabic roots, and of 
these many are apparently of the same form, but differenced in 
pronunciation, so as to distinguish the various significations. 
This we find repeated in Ude and Abkhass, but what is more to 
be regarded, we find it in the South American Guarani. 

There is, so far as appears, no such thing as a Caucasian 

ar, and no such thing as an American grammar. In — 
the case before us there is an Agaw grammar. The Cauca- 
sian peculiarities are not local, and in South America they 
cannot be regarded as Caucasian, while Guarani or Omagua is 
just as much Caucasian grammar as American grammar. 

The fact is, ethnological evidence will force on philologists @ 
new system of classification, which can no longer be by localities 
but by race. When a particular race, as the Agaw, the Semitic, 
or the Aryan, has influenced the grammars of other races, the 
effect may in any district appear to be local, but it must 
assuredly be due to race. Philology is much more dependent 
on physical researches than has been supposed, as physical re- 
searches have nearer relations to philology than there has been 
any disposition hitherto to admit. 

On finding an influence of Agaw grammar on Egyptian, we 
must be prepared to allow that this will not be the only mental 
influence, and not the sole propagation or development of 

gate and continuous thought, and we shall have to seek in 
the mythology and folk-lore of the preceding races much that 
has been hitherto regarded as exclusively and generically Egyp- 
tian and African. 


If there is at first a confusion in accepting a north to south 
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migration of the Egyptians, instead of that from south upward, 
it may nevertheless not appear so unaccountable, if we regard the 
annals of later migrations, those of the Hebrews. Here we have, 
first, an alleged migration from north to Egypt, and then from 
Egypt in the south by the north to Canaan. Here is a race white 
in its main elements, but showing a decided tendency, in some 
cases, to the hair and features of the North Africans, and this 
race speaks a Semitic language, which has affected the whole of 
North Africa. ° 

Havilah is in the oldest collections a double name. It is 
that of the son of Cush, the brother of Mitzraim, in the Book of 
Generations; but it is the land in which the river Pison or 
Phasis flows, in the description of Paradise. Havilah I believe 
to be Khavilah, the land of the Agaws. If, according to a pre- 
valent opinion, we accept it as Colchis, then it is undoubtedly 
the country of the northern Agavs, Akhaivi, or Avkhass. The 
northern Havilah would be the Agaw land on the Nile. 

When we have to deal with Paradise, after accepting Pison in 
Havilah, Hiddekel in Assyria and Euphrates, there has ever been 
a stumbling block in the river that compasseth the whole land 
of Ethiopia. With a Cush, Mitzraim, and Havilah in the Cau- 
casus, the rivers can be better accounted for, and in conformity 
with the Chaldzan or Caucasian type of the legends. Many of 
these cannot, as commonly supposed, have originated after the 
captivity in Babylon, but they are in this valuable record in a 
most ancient form. . 

In this consideration, we find at once an explanation of the 
remarkable resemblance of the Prehellenic with the biblical 
types, the form of the names in the Theban and other series 
showing in many examples that they are not Hellenic or Semitic, 
but belonging to earlier epochs. 

Under such investigation we shall find, as we want to find, 
earlier materials for Egyptian mythology, so far as it was not 
purely Egyptian, and we likewise obtain the means of better 
studying the language of the hieroglyphics. Hitherto, this has 
been dependent on another dead language, the Coptic, but in 
the Ude we have a living Egyptian, and of the earliest type, 
and in the Agaw languages we have elements for dealing wit. 
some other points of formation. Thus, we may carry out for 
Egyptians a comparative grammar. 

The history of the Hebrew migrations involves probably a 
mixture and confusion of two or more examples of Cush, 
Havilah and Mitzraim interchanging Caucasia and Africa. The 
history of the previous Egyptian migration may refer to a first 
occupation of Caucasia, and then an advance into Africa, where 
this Egyptian race may have acquired a civilisation it did not 
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ee in Caucasia. Under such circumstances, although 
erodotus would still find in Caucasia an Egyptian-speaki 
population, there might be no hieroglyphics, and no monuments 
of the types now so familiar to us. 

It may be suggested that circumcision was derived by Egyp- 
tians and Syro-Arabians from earlier races, and propagated from 
a common centre, passing into Africa, and being ultimately better 
preserved in Arabia and Africa. 

The fact that the Udes, Abkhass, and all other Caucasians 
are no longer black, needs little space in explanation. While 
the languages have in some cases resisted the invasions of the 
Georgians, Armenians, Greeks, Persians, and Turks, constant 
intermarriages with the invaders have replaced the aboriginal 
types, but not without bearing evidences of survival. — E 

The study of the Ude language and population, as well as that 
of others in the Caucasus, is of great importance in all historical 
investigations, because it will greatly assist in laying better 
foundations for history. The language of the few hundreds who 
now speak Udish will, under the invasion of Turkish and Rus- 
sian, in our time perhaps cease to live, and the collection of 
every fact, however small, however isolated, is valuable, because — 
one fact may be the connecting joint or link of a chain of evi- 
dence otherwise incomplete. 


Discussion. 


Dr. LxITNER was at a loss to understand why he should have the 
honour of being the first to be called upon to make a few remarks, 
unless it was an act of great courtesy and kindness extended to him, 
as he had just returned from Northern India with the results of, per- 
haps, interesting explorations. Among these, one of the most promi- 
nent was connected with the Khajuna language, spoken in Hunza, 
Dr. Clarke had caused some attention in India by his efforts to trace 
an analogy between that language and certain dialects spoken in the 
Caucasus and among perishing tribes there and elsewhere. If he 
succeeded, he would bring us back to a period far anterior to that 
assigned by popular, as well as even scientific, superstition to the 
Sanscritic form of language. With regard to the “Egyptian Colony 
and Language in the Caucasus,” he had only been in the room fora 
few minutes, and had had no time to examine, even cursorily, the 
material on which Dr. Clarke’s conjectures were based. He must, 
therefore, leave their discussion to the able men who were present, 
and who had heard the paper from the beginning. 


The Rev. A. Léwy adverted to three of the subjects of which Dr. 
Hyde Clarke had treated in his lecture on “ The Egyptian Colony in 
Colchis,” viz. : 

1. Circumcision. 

2. The land of Havilah, and 
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3. The affinity which, it was argued, can be discovered to exist 
between the language of Egypt and that of Ude. 

1. In regard to circumcision, Mr. Léwy stated that the ancient 
Hebrew records incidentally support the opinion that the practice of 
that rite was known to tribes that were held to be “brothers” of 
the Hebrews (namely the tribes notoriously belonging to the Semitic 
race), and also to nations that appear to have had a pedigree different 
from that of the Hebrews. The passage in Genesis xxxiv, verse 22, 
suggests the possibility that the mode of performing the operation of 
circumcision differed amongst various tribes or nations; for it is men- 
tioned there, that every male of the subordinates of Hamor, the 
father of Shechem, should be circumcised “as they, the Hebrews, are 
circumcised.” 

2. Havilah, the Eldorado of the ancient Hebrews, is mentioned in 
the Jewish Scriptures as an appellative, with the definite article. As 
such, the meaning of the underlying actual or conjectural etymon was 
clearly understood by those whose vernacular language was Hebrew, 


and who connected it with the radical term $y (Hayil), which signi- 


fies “ wealth,” “‘ abundance,” “ power,” etc. In the early genealogies 
(Genesis x), Havilah is named as a brother of Sheba and Ophir, 
amongst the tribes inhabiting Southern Arabia. 
3. To establish on a sound basis the connection of different lan- 
of Asia and Africa, or of any other part of the world, the princi- 
ples of each of the languages concerned in the comparison must be fully 
ascertained ; and the laws by which transmutations are possible must 
be as clear as are those which are in operation in the Aryan stock of 
languages. The opportunity of recognising the alleged connection 
between the Egyptian and the Ude languages was insufficient to any- 
one who, like Mr. Lowy, had only seen one of the tables of a compa- 
rative vocabulary, drawn up by Dr. Clarke. Mr. Liéwy had counted 
ten words, in which there was, more or less, a resemblance between 
Coptic and Ude words. As it would-be contrary to rules of philo- 
logy to hold that any merely casual resemblances prove the common 
origin of languages under examination, further proofs must be had 
before a safe opinion on the affinity of the two languages can be 
legitimately formed. 


Mr. E. B. Tytor remarked that the claim put forth by Mr. Hyde 
Clarke, to have discovered a connection between of the 
Caucasus and of Africa, to say nothing of South America, was one 
which would require very strong and precise evidence to substantiate 
it. He regretted that the tables of similarities on which the author 
relied had not been set up on the walls, for the meeting to judge of 
their extent and weight, and he pointed out, that in the only list cir- 
culated which had happened to come into his own hands, several 
comparisons of words were made in which there was no similarity at 
all. The meeting, he thought, would do well not to express any 
acquiescence in Mr. Clarke’s views till they had fuller means of 
judging of the weight of the evidence.. 
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Mr. CxarkE replied that the evidence would be found in his paper, 

The PrEsIDENT remarked that Mr. Hyde Clarke’s observations 
afforded, to some extent, a proof that linguistic peculiarities could 
not in all cases be regarded as indicative of physical affinity between 
distant races. If it be true, as stated by Herodotus and Pindar, that 
at a former period a dark or black race existed in the region occupied 
by the tribes described by Mr. Clarke, all trace of its blood had long 
disappeared, and yet it would seem that some traces of the language 
spoken by this African race still survived. 


The meeting then separated. 


JUNE 3RD, 1873. 


Professor Busk, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
THE minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following presents were announced, and the thanks of the 
meeting voted to the respective donors. 


For THe Liprary. 


From the Enrror.— La Revue Scientifique, Nos. 47 and 48, 1873. 

From the AcapEmy oF Sciences, ViENNA.—Sitzungsberichte 
Philos-histor, 70 Band., Heft 1-3; 71 Band, Heft 1-4 ; Register 
vii, ditto; Math-natur: 1 Abtheil, Heft 1-5; Ditto 2 Abt, 
Heft 1-5 ; Ditto 3 Abt., 1-5; Register viii ; Almanack 1872. 

From the Roya University of om Sund- 
hedstilstanden og Medicinalforholdenei Norge, 1869-70; Tabel- 
ler over de Spedalske i Norge, 1870 ; Generalberetning fra Gau- 
stad Sindssygeasyl, 1870-1. 

From the AutHor.—Om Dodeligheden i det forste Leveaar. By 
A. N. Kier. 

From the Ep1tor.—Nature (to date). 


The President read the following communication: 


Nore on a MetHop of MEAsuRING the Cusic CAPACITY 


of SKULLS. By G. Busk, F.R.S., President of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute. [With two plates]. 


Havine lately had occasion to take the internal capacity of a 
considerable number of skulls, I was induced to consider how 
this might be done quickly and conveniently; and having found 
that the simple contrivance I now bring before your notice 
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answers every purpose, I hope it may prove equally convenient 
to others. 

The most perfect way of ascertaining the capacity of an 
irregular cavity, is of course by means of filling it with water or 
other fluid, whose quantity is afterwards measured. 

The difficulty however, of closing all the openings in a skull, 

and the time that would be occupied in attempting it, are such 
as to render this proceeding inapplicable except in very special 
cases. 
Instead of water, several dry materials have therefore been 
usually employed, as sand and different sorts of seeds, such as 
rape, buckwheat, millet, pepper, etc. It is not in reality, per- 
haps, a matter of very great consequence which of these kinds 
of materials is employed if proper care be taken, but on the 
whole, I myself very much prefer fine, clean, sharp silicious sand, 
such, for instance, as is used in the construction of hour-glasses. 
Ihave been told by some that they find it difficult to obtain 
constant results with sand, but this is, I think, owing to their 
not having attended to one or two points as regards manipula- 
tion, to which I shall presently refer. 

The skull having been filled, the sand or other material must — 
then be either measured or weighed. Dr. Morton* describes a 
contrivance for measuring devised by Mr. Phillips, which no 
doubt would answer the purpose quite well, but seems to be 
more cumbrous in its make than is at all necessary. —S 

Messrs. Barnard Davis and Thurnamt+ express the internal 
capacity in ounces avoirdupois of Calais sand, to which they as- 
sign a specific gravity of 1425, and they reduce the ounces into 
cubic inches by multiplying them by 1°22. 

Dr. Welcker? gives a table representing the conversion of 
ounces into cubic centimeters, having, as it would seem, adopted 
the plan of weighing from Davis and Thurnam. His specific 
gravity for the sand, however, differs slightly from theirs, being 
1:422. 

Tiedemann, as quoted by Dr. Thurnam computed the capacity 
from the weight of millet seed. 

Besides the inconvenience of being obliged to have a large 
pair of scales and weights at hand, it appears to me that the use 
of weighing when we have a‘ready means of directly measuring 
is at least needless; but it is liable also to the graver objection 
that no two samples of sand appear to agree in specific weight, 
using that term, though an erroneous one, in the sense of ex- 
pressing the weight of dry sand in a vessel of given capacity as 


* Crania Americana.” 
+ “ Crania Britannica,” p. 220, 1865. 
t “ Archiv. f. Anthrop.” ii, 1866. 
VOL. IIL. P 
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compared with water. And it is probable that the different 
sorts of seeds would differ still more widely in different samples, 
and would be especially liable to be affected by hygrometric 
conditions. 

As regards sand, I may mention as an instance of the uncer. 
tainty I mean, that whilst of the sand used by Messrs. Davis 
and Thurnam 28°5 ounces filled a pint measure, the same mea- 
sure would contain 29°35 ounces of that employed by me. In 
fact it is obvious that as the real specific gravity of silicious 
sand is the same as that of the quartz of which it is composed, 
viz., from 2°4 to 2°6, any difference from that in dry loose sand 
must depend upon the degree of closeness with which it is 
packed, and in some degree also upon the general shape of the 
particles. A sharp sand, that is to say one whose particles are 
more or less angular, will allow of their being shaken into closer 
contact than would be the case with particles worn more or less 
spherical. A fine sand also, especially if mixed with dusty par- 
ticles, may be packed closer perhaps, or leave smaller interstices 
than a coarser one with rounded grains. 

As the number required to multiply the ounces by to reduce 
them into cubic inches will of course vary according to the 
intrinsic weight of the sand, it is at once obvious that that quality 
is of great importance, and that there would be considerable chance 
of error in using sand whose weight had not been previously 
carefully ascertained, which would require accurate measuring 
and weighing by means not always, perhaps, at command. 

From numerous trials, I find that the multiplier above referred 
to may vary from 1:22, which is that of Messrs. Thurnam and 
Davis (I presume for quite loose unshaken sand) to 1°01 for 
elosely packed fine sand. 

Although, therefore, in the absence of any proper means of 
measuring the sand or seeds, their weight may be made to serve 
as an indication of capacity, there can, [ think, be no doubt that 
it is preferable to follow the method of measuring with a suit- 
able apparatus, as being more direct, quicker, and in all respects 
more convenient. 

That which I employ and which I propose to name a Choremo- 
meter (Plates xi and xii), is a graduated vessel, made of five pieces 
of glass, 3 inches square in the interior, and about 12°5 inches deep, 
so that it is capable of containing 108 to 110 cubic inches, which 
is enough for nearly all skulls. It is graduated on the different 
sides, so as to indicate by the height to which water, sand, or 
seeds fill it, the space occupied, which is represented on one 
side in cubic inches by lines one-ninth of an inch apart, and 
on the opposite column in cubic centimeters, of which a hundred 
correspond to 6°1 cubic inches. On another side the vessel is 
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uated so as to indicate the corresponding weight inavoirdupois 
ounces and also in grammes of water; and on a third side the 
corresponding weight of the same bulk of brain substance (specific 
gravity 1040) including the membranes. If thought desirable, 
columns might also be given to represent the same weights in 
troy ounces. Of course having once obtained the cubic inches, 
all the items in the other columns may be readily computed, but 
time and trouble are saved by the observer being able to read 
off at once the particulars he requires. . 

The dimensions of the vessel have been chosen as the most 
convenient for one intended to contain so much as 110 cubic 
inches. If narrower it would be unwieldy from its height, like Mr. 
Phillips’, and if wider the divisions would be so near together as 
not to be read with the same facility. 

In order to insure that the surface of the sand, etc., is level, it 
is convenient to use a sort of piston rather less than three inches 

uare and fitted with a stem. 

As the quantity of sand that can be introduced into a skull 
differs considerably according to the way in which it is in- 
troduced, it is very necessary that this should be done in a uni- 
form manner. Two modes may be employed; in one the sand is 
poured in till it appears at the foramen magnum, when the skull 
is to be moved very gently and without any succussion in differ- 
ent directions, and then more sand is to be poured in, and so on 
until no further quantity can be introduced. 

Another method, and that which I employ as giving more con- 
stant results, is to stand the skull base upwards, on a small heap 
of sand in a dish of any kind, and having filled it up to the 
joramen magnum to pat it as it were forcibly with the open 
hands on both sides, and to continue the filling and succussion 
till no more can be introduced and the sand stands at the level 
of the border of the foramen magnum. 

In proceeding to measure the quantity, the same proceedi 
must in either case be adopted. If the sand has been intwoduenl 
loosely and lightly, it must be gently poured into the measure 
and allowed as it were to find its own level without any suc- 
cussion or shaking whatever. But if, as I strongly advise, it is 
employed in the second manner, the sides of the choremometer 
must be patted and the sand shaken down in all possible ways 
until it will sink no lower. 

In all cases, in short, whatever the way in which the skull 
itself is filled, the same must be followed in filling the mea- 
sure. It is for this reason that it is highly desirable to have 
a vessel that will take in all the contents of the skull at once. 
Moreover, as the density of sand, even when carefully shaken, 
varies according to the bulk of the vessel containing it, it is — 
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sary that the measure should be as nearly as possible of the same 
dimensions as the skull. 


DIscussIon. 


Professor RoLLESTON said that in his hands rape seed had proved 
itself a better material for cubing skulls than either sand or millet 
seed. Professor Wyman had given an account in detail of nume- 
rous experiments with various substances used for this purpose, in 
his pamphlet, “ Observations on Crania,” Boston, U.S.A., 1868, and 
he had summed up strongly against the use of sand. It was to be hoped 
that by a series of observations upon the relations subsisting between 
cubic capacity and external measurements in skulls, where both sets 
of measurements could be taken, some means of judging, at least ap- 
proximatively, of the cubic capacity would be obtained for skulls too 
fragile or imperfect to allow of being cubed. The weight of the 
skull would have to be taken in such a preliminary comparison of ex- 
ternal and internal measurements, as furnishing something of a check 
upon the disturbance which differences in the thickness (and conse- 
quently the weight) of the skulls would introduce. . 


The President exhibited a series of stone implements from the 
Island of St. Vincent, West Indies. 


Professor ROLLESTON exhibited two bronze spear-heads, found 
in peat near Newbury, upon the property of Major Bunny. 
Similar spearheads were to be found figured in Lindenschmidt’s 
“ Die Alterthiimer unserer heidnischer Vorzeit,” Band ii, Heft iv, 
Taf. 1; and in Westropp’s “Prehistoric Phases,” pl. iii; and, as Mr. 
Boyd Dawkins had informed him, in an account of an Etruscan 
Necropolis, at Marzabetto, published in the Bologna volume of 
the “ International Congress of Prehistoric Archeology,” p. 248. 
He exhibited also a bronze sword, dredged up in the Cherwell, 
near Oxford, and presented to the museum by the Rev. T. H. P. 
Hopkins, Fellow of Magdalen College. 

He showed also certain recently manufactured net-sinkers 
from the English Lake District, referring to the possibility of mis- 
taking them for prehistoric weapons. Some polished “green- 
stone” ornamental axeheads, probably Caribbean; and a perfo- 
rated stone hammer, recently dug up in Oxford, together with a 
large number of human and sheep bones, were exhibited by 
Professor Rolleston at the same time. 


Col. Fox, Mr. Franks, and Mr. Boyp Dawkxrns joined in the dis- 
cussion. 


Mr. A. W. FRANKS exhibited a bow and two arrows of the 
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Modoc Indians, which he had just received from Mr. William 
Simpson, correspondent to the “Illustrated London News.” The 
bow is three feet four inches long, and of the usual type of those 
used by the Californian Indians. The body of light wood, and 
the back coated with deer’s sinews, stated to be attached to the 
wood by glue made out of deer’s legs. The string is also of 
deer’s sinews. Round the centre are bound strips of leather to 
give a better grip. This bow was found in Captain Jack’s 
stronghold in the Lava Beds, Siskiyon County, California, when 
it was taken, 17th April last. It fell into the possession of Mr. 
H. Wallace Atwell, who gave it to Mr. Simpson for the National 
Collection. 

Of the arrows, one has a barbed iron point and a slender stem; 
it is stated to have belonged to Scar-faced Charlie, one of the 
heroes of the recent campaign. Iron heads were introduced 
among the Indians by the diggers. The other arrow has a reed 
stem and an obsidian head very neatly clipped, being the more 
ancient form of arrow. These arrows are stated to be poisoned ; 
the poison being made by keeping a coyote’s liver till it has 
become putrid, and then a rattlesnake is made to bite it and im- 
pregnate the mass with its venom. 

These bows and arrows are now out of use, the Indians being 
armed with rifles and revolvers; they are still employed for 
hunting to save powder and shot, and are principally used by 
old men and boys. 

The members will remember that some interesting illustra- 
tions of the war with the Modocs of the Lava Beds, due to the 
skilful pencil of Mr. Simpson, have recently appeared in the 
“Tilustrated London News.” 


Rey. Dunzar I. HEATH exhibited a mural inscription in large 
Samaritan characters sent to him from Gaza, by Mr. Charles 
Hamilton, where it had been lately found by Mr. Pickard, a 
resident Englishman. The inscription is from Deuteronomy iv, 
29, 31, and shows interesting variations from the authorised 
version. It being an evident fact that both in the New Testa- 
ment and in the Septuagint, the use of the word Jehovah had 
been completely dropped among the Jews, a question might be 
raised whether such an inscription as this, with the name in it 
three times, fully legible to all the people, may not have been 
probably erected previous to the disuse of the name. Mr. 
Heath then proceeded to argue from internal evidence that the 
Samaritan form of letters was earlier than the most archaic of 
the Pheenician types. The Samaritan could be grouped into 
classes: a, u, i, t, in one class; k,n, m, p, in another; A and ch 
in another ; }, d, r, in another. In Pheenician only the class 
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containing b, d, r remains intact. Mr. Heath showed also how 
easy and natural it was to pass from the Samaritan forms to the 
Phenician, but altogether unnatural to pass the other way, 


Discussion. 


The Rev. A. Léwy stated, that there was sufficient evidence to show 
that the form of the Samaritan characters was far more ancient than 
the form of the Hebrew “square” characters. The latter were origi- 
nally, in a crude shape, used in rapid writing, and, as may be noticed 
in the Babylonian bowls at the British Museum, constituted the 
“running hand.” In the Talmudical treatises we find incidental 
notices of the archaic shape of the Hebrew alphabet. The letter 
(Ayin) was similar to that of the Samaritans, and was joined at the 
top. The triangular shape of the ’Ayin, occurring both in the 
Samaritan and in the ancient Hebrew writings, tends to prove that 
before the separation of the two forms, the Jews wrote their serip- 
tures like the Samaritans. This fact is, moreover, corroborated by 
the inscriptions on the Maccabean coins. The Phoenician characters 
being much simpler than the composite Samaritan, appear to have 
the claim to greater antiquity, and contain more of that typical shape 
which recurs, under modifications subject to a love of symmetry and 
tasteful forms, in the Greek and Italic alphabets. 


Mr. Georas Sr. Crate stated that he could see but little force in 
Mr. Heath’s arguments. Mr. Heath gave us three vowels out of five, 
and adding the letter ¢ to them called these a type! If they were 
a type, they at any rate were not a class. His next “type” con- 
sisted of the letters &, m, n—two liquids and one letter anything but 
aliquid. Again, the assertion that the forms of the Samaritan letters 
bore closer resemblance to the objects which theirnamesindicated, which 
Mr. Heath sought to support by the instance of the letter beth, seemed 
rather contradicted by that letter. Beth means a house or dwelling ; 
an early dwelling would be the tent, and the Pheenician letter was a 
better representation of a tent than was the Samaritan letter. He 
had that morning compared the Samaritan letters, as given by Gese- 
nius, with the Phoenician letters as found on the Moabite stone, and 
proceeding on the principle that simpler forms—. e., forms easier to 
write—were more recent than complex forms, it did indeed appear 
that the Samaritan letters were the more ancient. Of twenty-two _ 
letters, it appeared to him that the Samaritan had thirteen decidedly 
more complicated, four rather more complicated, three of about the 
same degree of complication, and only two of less complexity. Even 
of these two one was the ¢eth, which did not appear on the Moabite 
stone, and which therefore he had taken from the Assyrian tablets. 
But the question might be asked, does greater complexity in the 
letters imply greater antiquity? The Greek beth was more complex 
than the Phoenician, from which it was derived, and the same was 
the case with one form of the Greek rho, and with some English 
letters derived from the Phoenician through the Greek. Again, 
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would it never be a fashion to increase the complexity of letters by 
way of ornamentation? Were not the German letters more orna- 
mental than the old forms from which they were derived? Or would 
there never be an effort to revive antique forms, as we see in English 
to-day? In the Semitic languages the names of the letters were the 
names of things—ox, house, camel, door, etc., and the Samaritan 
letters looked less like the things than did the Phosnician letters, 
This told against Mr. Heath’s supposed derivation of Phoenician from 
Samaritan, and indicated that the derivation was the other way. 
He believed that Mr. S. Sharpe, of Dallington, traced the “ square ” 

* Hebrew characters from the Phoenician through the Palmyrene and 
Samaritan. It appeared to the speaker that although the Samaritan 
characters were so different from the Phoenician, several pairs of 
letters which resembled one another in the one language did so also 
in the other: for instance, the he and the cheth, the beth and the resh ; 
and there were in Samaritan some additional reserablances, as the 
aleph with the tau. The Hebrew aleph and some other letters bore 
considerable resemblance to the corresponding Samaritan letters, in- 
dicating that the square Hebrew might be derived from Samaritan ; 
and this did not appear to support Mr. Hyde Clarke’s suggestion 
(made at the British Association meeting at Brighton), that the 
square Hebrew originated in some cabalistic figures. 


Mr. Mocerinae said: I would wish to call attention to the similarity 
of some of the characters now displayed to those on rocks—varying 
from 7000 to 8000 feet above the sea—about thirty miles north of 
Mentone ; inasmuch as the inscriptions to which I allude have never 
been deciphered. Indeed they were unknown until a few years ago, 
when I brought away copies of some of them. The result of that 
visit was a paper (with drawings), read before the International 
Archeological Suciety, published by them, a copy being placed by me 
in your library. It would give me much pleasure to afford any in- 
formation that might be desired to gentlemen conversant with the 
languages we now see before us. I may add that the characters 
were made by repeated dotting with a sharp pointed instrument; and 
occur frequently on the horizontal surfaces of rocks which occupy an 
area of about a mile square—elsewhere I have not found them. 


Mr. Hypr Cuarkz supported Dr. Léwy, and said that it did not 
follow because a name was written or known, that therefore it was 
publicly pronounced. He called attention to the secret or magic 
names of Greek cities, which it was forbidden to divulge. Where 
taboo existed, the use of many names, known by the actual prohibi- 
tors, were prohibited. Such treatment of saered names was a mere 
extension of taboo. As to the antiquity of the type to which Sama- 
ritan characters belonged, without adopting the precise views of Mr. 
Heath, he concurred with him, that it was quite possible they were 
of ancient origin, nor did ancient or modern use militate against the 
fact of antiquity. The Tuaricks and the Abyssinians were using 
characters anciently employed in Libyan, Ethiopian, and Himya- 
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ritic. In the Libyan or Thugga, a cuneiform character was to be 
recognised, and there was a passage of hieratic and cuneiform through 
Cypriote. The system of survival was of wide application. He con- 
sidered that in the present state of our knowledge, caution was re- 
quired, and that we were not justified in attributing the origin of all 
alphabetic systems to the Phonician. He called attention to the 
possible relations of the hieratic, cuneiform, square alphabet and 
magic or cabalistic character. 


The author then replied. 


The following paper was read by the author :-— 


STRIcTURES on Darwinism. Part Il.—The Extinction of 
Types. By H. H. Howortu. 


HAVING dealt with one of the difficulties of Darwinism, I now 
proceed to another which is based on wider grounds, the objee- 
tion being as much to the method as to the results of that 
system. 

There are two methods of investigating scientific subjects, 
one is the empirical method, the other I would call the retro- 
spective or historical method. The former is applicable to the 
investigation of a subject in which we can try experiments to 
test results. The other is a sounder and safer method, when we 
have to deal with the sequence of events in order of time, or 
when our problem is to discover the origin and progress of 
things ; or to use a simile, the former is applicable to the study 
of the topography of nature, the latter to its genealogy. 

Mr. Darwin’s is a very profound and sublime attempt to 
trace out the genealogy of one aspect of nature, namely, that.of 
life. No investigator that I know, ever approached the magni- 
ficent problem with anything like his power, ingenuity, wealth 
of illustration, and candour ; but I believe that not only are his 
facts susceptible of a different reading, but that his method is 
faulty. I believe the problem can only be solved by the histo- 
rical method, while he has attempted its solution empirically. 
He has employed an immense array of experiments to show how 
certain forms arise, and has then concluded that the laboratory 
of nature has been only an enlarged copy of his own laboratory 
and nothing more, and that “the increasing purpose that runs 
through all the ages,” has been identical in aim and in results 
with the purpose that furnished naturalists with an encyclo- 
peedia of first-rate experiments, in the work on “ The Variation 
of Animals and Plants under domestication.” Mr. Darwin, on 
the other hand, has neglected that much more crooked and per- 
verse method we must employ, if we start from the world of to- 
day, and work our way back to the origin of things, step by- 
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step and link by link, as we do when we are writing the history 
of constitutions, of laws, of the arts, and of the progress of man- 
kind generally. In all these we deem it a waste of ingenui 
to argue what has been, from what may be, and the problem of 
the origin of life differs from such questions only in the kind 
of evidence, and not in the method of its investigation. 

It may be said this is very true, and that the historical 
method is the best, but that itis extremely limited in its applica- 
tion; that while we deal with the narrow subject of man’s 
history, we have evidence which enables us to construct a sound 
pedigree, but that when we go beyond this into the wider and 
more general problem, evidence of the same quality fails us, and 
we are left to analogies of a different kind altogether ; and that 
instead of following the stream to its fountain head, we are 
forced by the limits of our problem to reason, @ priori, from our 
experiments. I cannot admit this plea. That our evidence is 
scantier in the one case than in the other is partially due to the 
nature of the question, but much more largely to the elementary 
stage at which the discussion has as yet been carried. I cannot 
admit that because our facts are not so numerous as we should 
wish, we must therefore abandon them entirely in favour of 
such potentialities as we may deduce from our experiments. It 
may be true that one way of constructing a-sphere which shall 
float about in space, is to blow a soap-bubble with a pipe; but 
my instinct revolts against deducing from this experiment, the 
result that this great sphere upon which we tread was similarly 
constructed. Just as my instinct. revolts against the similar 
form of reasoning which would trace out the genealogy of life 
and its origin from experiments upon a few tame animals. : 

The moral of my argument is, that in investigating the pro- 
blem of how one form of life has been substituted for another, 
we must neglect and cast aside, as worthless for that purpose, 
the evidence of experiments in our laboratory, and examine only 
those cases in which such substitution has actually taken place, 
and try to find out a cause from them—and thus test Mr. Dar- 
win’s theory. No part of that theory commends itself more 
thoroughly to scientific men, than that in which he bravely and 
most logically applies it to man. It cannot be seriously disputed, 
that man is in a great measure the creature of the circumstances 
that surround him, and that he is much less of a free agent in a 
great many turns of life, than was dreamed of in the days of the 
old philosophy ; and especially is this true of man in a savage 
and barbarous condition. A civilised man can and does, in a 
great many ways, baffle the adverse influences that obstruct him. 
He can carry food with him to the desert, and make that desert 
liabitable ; but with the savage the case is different, with him 
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itis the same as with the lower animals. He is controlled very 
largely by the physical conditions that surround him. Atsthetie 
people who join the Alpine club, or hire yachts for cruising jn 
the Greenland seas for the purposes of photography ; benevolent 

ople who go to Africa for the benefit of the black races (all 

onour to them), and blazé people who exchange coronets for 
seamen’s clothes, and live the life of drudges behind the mast 
for years, are curiosities, but not yery natural products of human 
caprice. - 

To the Esquimaux and Laplander it is a matter of profound 
surprise that men should be found willing to desert the sunny 
and abounding countries of the south, and to travel to their 
deserts, and they can scarcely overcome suspicion that some 
deep plot, or some folly does not underlie it all. They can un- 
derstand emigration, when a country has become unendurable, 
because of the increasing rigour of the climate, the difficulty of 
getting food, or the redundancy of the population. Emigration 
then becomes a necessity; and although patriotism and love of 
country be virtues that develope in the inverse ratio of the 
pleasantness and ease of living, and like dogs, men become 
attached by misfortune, and by trouble, and a hard life’ to in- 
hospitable homes, far more than by sunshine and ease, the limit 
is sometimes reached when they must go; just as the same 
limit is reached in the case of the migrating lemming and 
buffalo, the herring and the locust; and surely these external 
operating causes have been at the bottom of most of the 
race migrations. Thus the Esquimaux have recently left large 
districts in Smith’s Sound and the Arctic Archipelago, because 
of the encroachment of the ice, which in many places now 
occupies ground formerly more fertile and once thickly peopled, 
In Labrador, the Indian population has very largely migrated, 
and almost deserted the country, because the burning down of 
large forests has destroyed the ganie upon which they fed. Just 
as many hunting tribes of Indians in the interior have entirely 
changed their habitat, because they have had to follow the 
buffalo where he is to be found. The dreadful desiccation that 
is going on in the Kalahiri desert, in South Africa, has starved 
out the greater part of the bushman population, to receive 
tender mercy at the hands of the encroaching Boors. 

It was the invasion of the sea that forced the Cimbri, accord- 
ing to their own account, to migrate; as it was some other 
natural phenomenon that eventually compelled the Avares to 
do the same. Biarmia, once a flourishing province, has become 
depopulated because of the increasing rigour of its climate, 
The potatoe famine drove the Irish in swarms across the Atlan- 
tic. It is the teeming homes and the vast fertility of the 
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pulation in England and in Russia that has forced the peo- 
pling of vast prairies in America, and river valleys in Siberia, 
just as the same cause probably drove the Norsemen to their 
well-known migrations; and so I might continue; and these facts 
show, that although the civilised man is more independent of 
circumstances than the savage, notwithstanding some super- 
ficial difficulties, both are subject to one general law, namely, 
that when one race of man invades and occupies the area pre- 
viously occupied by another race, he is forced to move by some 
external pressure. Not only so, he is only one unit in a migra- 
tion which affects the lower animals, and the plants as well. 
He is generally the precursor of a migration by which not only 
the race of men is changed, but the greater part of the fauna 
aud flora are changed also. I shall revert to this presently. 
Meanwhile, let me deal with a superficial difficulty. The ten- 
dency in civilised countries seems to be to treat all plants and 
animals that do not minister to the wants or pleasures of men, 
as weeds and vermin, and it may enter into the dream of some 
philosophers, and with very great reason too, that when the 
whole earth shall be tenanted by a highly cultivated race, all 
the plants and animals which do not fulfil these objects will be 
eradicated, and we shall be living in an era marked, paleonto- 
logically, by the remains of such men, and the animals and 
plants useful or pleasing to them only. 

This utopian dream ought not to blind us to the real issue, 
If we examine the problem with some attention, we shall find 
that man’s will has less to do with it than might be supposed. 
We shall find that although he carries his beeves and cattle 
with him, that even when the migration has taken place in the 
most artificial way, namely, across a wide ocean, the vermin 
of his own country travel with him—the fox and the rat, the 
cabbage butterfly and the thistle have also migrated despite his 
efforts, and where the migration has not been so artificial, 
namely, when it has taken place across the land, that man has 
only been a unit in it, and that the fauna and flora of one area 
have been bodily transferred to the other. 

The ethnology of Asia (north of the Himalayahs and of Persia), 
and of Europe has been the subject of my special study for 
some years. The one grand fact which underlies the very puz- 
zling migrations of the nomadic tribes that occupy a large por- 
tion of this area, is the uniform migration of one tribe after 
another, from north-east to south-west. The only exception 
being the sporadic migration of the Slaves from the ancient 
grand duchy of Muscovy. Putting this aside, the persistent 
direction of the migration has been very remarkable, and it has 
been, so far as we know, from the earliest times, 
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Here then we have a notable instance of the invasion of an 
ethnological province by the inhabitants of another, proceeding 
with a constant and continuous flow, and in order to trace back 
the stream, we have merely to unpeel, if I may use the phrase, 
the various layers of population that cluster round the Caucasus, 
or are to be found in the west of Europe, as we would unpeel 
an artichoke, until we arrive at the primitive, or rather at 
primitive type. We may have no actual chronology at present 
as to many of these movements, but we cannot mistake their 
sequence, and in following their sequence we are adopting the 
historical method. Whether we depend upon the evidence of 
anatomy, or upon that of language, or upon that of art, and art 
remains for discriminating our types, we shall arrive at the same 
results—results which are far more satisfactory than @ priori 
theories, or merely experimental conclusions. We can do this 
with man. Now, as I have already said, man is only a unit in 
such migrations. Let me cite a few examples. 

To begin with the domestic animals. It is too much the 
fashion to treat our different breeds of domestic animals as pro- 
ducts of the skilful breeding of our stock-keepers. The latter 
have caused some improvements in shape and other features, but 
they have done little to create really new types. It is a question 
which weaves itself very intimately with ethnological reasoning, 
but which has been hitherto much neglected in this country. 
Rutimeyer and others have had it too much their own way, 
Mr. Boyd Dawkins has shown reason for believing that the 
small black cattle of Wales and Ireland are descended from the 
bos longifrons, and further, that this bos longifrons was never 
wild in Britain, but was the domesticated cow of the Celtic 
and Roman inhabitants of this island. It is not found in the 
pleistocene deposits, and first appears in prehistoric times with 
the bronze using people. He has named it the Celtic shorthorn. 
During Celtic and Roman times, no other cattle appear to have 
existed in Britain than the small black shorthorn. 

On the decay of the Roman empire in Britain, we find the 
northern parts of England occupied by a race which has not yet 
been properly discriminated. It is known in literature by the 
Arthurian legends, the poems of Merlin, etc., and. quite a 
different set of traditions to those of the Roman provincials of 
either Gaul or Britain. It is known archeologically by a very 
unique and peculiar style of art, which has been especially 
studied by Mr. Franks, and which is known as neoceltic. I quote 
it, because with it apparently is associated the introduction of 
the semi-wild cattle with red ears, so much bepraised in the 
legends of the northern Welsh, whose laws fixed such a white 
cow as. being worth one-and-a-half black ones, which once in- 
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habited the great northern forest, that stretched with unimport= 
ant breaks from Chillingham to Lyme in Cheshire, which was 
kept in the medizval granges attached to the abbey of Whalley, 
and was hunted by the medieval sportsmen, as many notices 
testify. In them they were styled bubuli and wild cattle. I 
believe no traces of it have been found in purely Celtic or 
Roman burials, and it would appear from all the evidence to 
have come in with the neoceltic folk. With the Teutonic peo- 
ples are especially associated the red cattle. In the Hebrides 
and other Western Islands, where the Norse element was the 
strongest, we have the so-called Scotch cattle in their greatest 
purity, and I learn from connoisseurs and natives, that the pure 
and proper colour of the Highland stall is russet and yellow 
red. 


In Devonshire we have the same small red breed, only in a 
more cultivated condition, while on the border of Wales we have 
the Herefords, which would seem to be a cross between the 
white and red races. Mackenzie says the cattle of Iceland 
which must have been introduced by the Norsemen are very like 
the Scotch cattle, except that few of them have horns. Colour 
of hair has been deemed a sufficiently constant.element in races 
of men to found distinctions upon, as for example in Professor 
Huxley’s recent re-arrangement of Blumenbach’s “ Ethnography 
of the World”, but this element has been much neglected in 
classifying cattle, although quite as constant in them. To pro- 
ceed. The Lancashire long horn has given way quite recently 
and almost disappeared. It has been displaced by the short- 
horn, not an improved strain of its own breed, but an invader 
from the north of Yorkshire and Durham. This again has been 
traced across the sea, and is probably the same as the big Hol- 
stein breed. This is a very bald summary of a very interesting 
and difficult question, which would I think well repay investi- 
gation. I quote it first to show that much which is popularly 
assigned to the breeder has a more remote origin, and further to 
show that when one type of ox has been supplanted by another 
it has not been by the creation of a new type by means of selec- 
tion, but by the invasion of one area by the type existing in 
another, an invasion generally coincident with a human revolu- 


tion of the same kind. What is true of the ox is true also of 


the sheep. I was told in Scotland that the four horned High- 
land sheep has almost disappeared, and is only to be seen in 
remote parts of Skye, etc. It has been displaced by the Cheviot, as 
the Highlandman has been dispossessed and had to migrate in 
great numbers and been replaced by the Lowlandman. The 
breed survives in out-of-the-way corners and also in Iceland. Sir 
George Mackenzie thus speaks of it. “The sheep of Iceland 
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appear to be the same as the old Highland sort, which is now 
nearly extinct. Many of them are entirely black, anda 
proportion black and white.” (“Mackenzie’s Travels”, 281.) It 
would seem, therefore, that the primitive breed of sheep as well 
as cattle in western Europe was black. Columella described 
long ago how the black rugged sheep of old Spain were improved 
(not by selection) but by the importation of Sardinian rams, 
The old long-backed wiry big breed of pigs have been thrust 
aside in many places by the fat little breed which was, I believe, 
imported originally from China. I need hardly refer to the cases 
of dogs. How the pointer came from Spain, the smooth grey- 
hound from Italy, and so on, or go over the list of fowls’ nam 
which themselves show the many quarters of the globe whence 
they came. I shall consider how these varieties probably arose 
in the next paper, the moral I am pointing with them now is 
that as they exist in England they prove the migration of do- 
mestic races of animals, and are not instances of selection. Ex- 
amples may be quoted from barbarous and savage no Jess than 
civilised life. Thus the invasion of the Kalmucks into Europe 
brought the Bactrian camel into Russia. The Esquimaux and 
the Indian tribes take their dogs with them when they migrate, 
The eastern mountain range of Manchuria has within the last 
two hundred years been occupied by nomadic Tungases called 
Oronchi. With them the same mountains have been invaded by 
the reindeer. On the banks of the middle and lower Lena live 
the Turkish tribe of the Yakuts. They are an intrusive race, 
and only went there recently. Travellers describe their tradi- 
tion, how with them went their herds and horses, and that now 
the Yakut cattle and the white Yakut horse are a distinct fea- 
ture in the country, and so I might continue, The history of 
domestic plants is the history of the introduction of the pro- 
ducts of one country into another; we have certain cases of the 


improvement of indigenous wild stocks, but these are a very 


small proportion; ew. gr. the almond and the peach came from 
Persia, the damson plum from Damascus, maize and tobacco 
from America, six-rowed barley, I believe, from Egypt; and so 
I might fill volumes with the tedious list. Corn was probably 
imported into Central Europe with the Arians when they came 
from the Thibetan highlands, just as it crossed the Indian ocean 
to Australia and the Atlantic to America with the same race. 
As the balance of evidence goes to show that the restless Arabs 
imported the silkworm into Europe, they also probably brought 
the mulberry and the Tangierine orange. 

We thus see thateach race of invaders has been accompanied by 
a different breed of domestic animals, each breed successively and 
more or less displacing a previous one. If we extend our view 
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somewhat beyond the historic period into prehistoric times we 
shall find that the gradual invasion of Europe by the Arians, 
who hailed from the highlands of central Asia, was coincident 
with the displacement of the fauna known as prehistoric by a 
fauna whose original home was the cradle of the Indo-European 
race. ' We shall find that the various domestic animals and 
plants that came in with the Arians are properly indigenous to 
the highlands of Thibet and their surrounding country, the 
homeland of the Arian people. We shall find also, that as the 
previous inhabitants of Europe were driven into the mountainous 
and uninviting corners of that continent, so also were the cha- 
racteristic animals of the earlier period. The elk and the bison 
into Lithuania and the Caucasus, the wolf and the bear into the 
Pyrenees and the South German forests, the reindeer into Scan- 
dinavia, etc. The latter class is now rapidly diminishing, and 
will probably soon be gone, and we shall have in Europe a 
fauna which has not been developed by any natural selection, 
but has come in as an invader from another area altogether, and 
has monopolised it. This is by no means confined to Europe. 
In Australia the kangaroo is giving place to the sheep, the 


_emu to the turkey and goose. The parrot is gradually rete 


before the sparrow, the ornithorhyncus before the rat, the bee an 

the cabbage butterfly are evicting the indigenous insects, and 
very probably before long the salmon and the European silurus 
will have replaced the native fishes. In Canada, the moose and 
the glutton are disappearing before the fat beeves and shepherds’ 
dogs. At the Cape, a very diversified fauna has been almost 
eradicated contemporaneously with the disappearance of the 
Hottentot race. On the river Plate, vast herds of horses and 
cattle now pasture the formerly almost deserted pampas. In 
all these cases the Indo-European race has invaded fresh areas, 
and its advent has been the signal for a great revolution in the 
zoology of those countries, in which the ancient animals have 
been replaced by others having an entirely different pedigree. 
The same law holds good of plants. We are now witnessing in 
Lancashire the progress of one of these botanical revolutions, the 
yew, the oak, the ash, and the hazel, which formed the woods of 
medieval times in that county, and whose remains are turned 
up in almost every bog, these are rapidly disappearing and giving 
place to elms, sycamores, beeches, and limes. These latter are 
comparatively recent migrants into that cold and damp county, 
and are not to be found in the few shreds of the old self-planted 
woods that still remain in retired corners. This is only a por- 
tion of a much wider revolution which has been examined by 
Sir Charles Lyell, the Danish antiquaries, and especially by Mr. 
Jones, in an essay printed in the “Geological and Natural His- 
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tory Repository”, vol. i, 73, from which I shall freely borrow, 
Speaking of the well known succession of the pine, the oak, and 
the beech in Denmark as marking roughly the stone, bronze, and 
iron periods, he says, the earliest of the Scotch firs grew in Den- 
mark subsequently to the glacial period and to the formation af 
a considerable depth of peat. It often attained three feet in 
diameter there, which proves that the soil and climate were well 
suited to it. The tree is not now a native of the Danish isles, 
and when introduced there has not thriven, although evidently 
indigenous during the human period. (Lyell’s “ Antiquity of 
Man,” 9.) With this tree have been found remains of the Nor- 
way spruce fir, the white birch, the aspen, and the hazel, all of 
which are still its companions in the forests of Norway, from 
Christiania to Drontheim, and even further north. It grows 
best and attains the greatest size combined with strength and 
durability in high latitudes, or at corresponding altitudes on 
mountains. In great Britain it only attains full dimensions and 
perfection in the Scotch highlands. The Pyrenees are its south- 
ern limit. 

Fragments of fir probably of this species have been found in 
a peat bed overlying the boulder clay at Hoxne in Suffolk, others 
have been found in a similar peat bed at the mouth of the river 
Cauche, which falls into the sea not far from the embouchure of 
the Somme. (Lyell, op. cit. 168, 169.) Again, “No tree now 
grows in Orkney or Shetland. The only ligneous things that do 
grow are the cetula alba and common juniper, both merely ex- 
isting as shrubs; but at six feet beneath a peat bog, trees, branches, 
leaves, and cones ascribed to the silver fir have been found. 
One tree in particular of six feet in circumference and forty feet 
in height being recorded by Mr. Edmonstone as having been 
found in peat in Shetland. (Murray’s “Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Mammals”, 40.) In regard to the species of abies, Mr. 
Jones goes on to say, that although their wood is said to occur 
abundantly in our ancient mosses, it is not a little singular that 
a reference to the commonly consulted botanical works of the 
day will go far to confirm the correctness of Cesar’s statement 
that of the trees found in Gaul the abies was wanting in Britain, 
as of all the species now cultivated in this country not one is 
claimed as indigenous. (Jones, op. cit.75). Here then we have 
the disappearance of a whole botanical facies, namely, that of 
the linear leaved trees from very large areas in Europe; and as 
the evidence of the Danish bogs where the remains lie over one 
another in regular succession just showed us, they were suc- 
ceeded by a facies of palmate leaved trees, oaks, etc. 

It is interesting to travel somewhat further to the east and 
to see this very same displacement of the pines and firs by the 
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birches, etc., going on at the present moment. I shall extract 
from the pages of that most admirable traveller, Erman. Speak- 
ing of the predominance of the birch in certain parts of Siberia, 
he goes on to say: “A story handed down from the Mongolian 
aborigines is still currently received here to account for this 
striking distribution of forest trees. My Kosak’s narrative was 
to this effect: the Buraets (Bratskie) were forewarned of the 
coming of the Russians by a miraculous event. A growth of 
white trees, birch, had suddenly sprung up and displaced the 
black or pine forests, an omen that the swarthy natives would | 
fall under the yoke of the fair Russians. This tradition is pre- 
served even in the written chronicles of Siberia, and is further 
elucidated by the fact which I first became acquainted with 
among the Ostyaks of the Obi. Jn every instance where the 
linear-leaved genera of trees have been destroyed by fire, it has 
been remarked that they have been succeeded by those with expanded 
leaves.” (Erman’s “Travels”, ii, 157.) 

Here we have therefore, apparently, examples of a general law 
affecting the displacement of one set of forests by another of 
an entirely different genus, and found to apply to Britain, to 
Denmark, and to Siberia, a displacement concurrent in native 
tradition with a similar zoological revolution affecting man as 
well as the lower animals. The process is anything but that of 
natural selection. There is no gradual development of one 
form of forest tree from another, but the sudden disappearance 
of one form and the as sudden appearance of another entirely 
different and entirely unconnected with it. Further, there is 
no struggle, no elbowing out, but the decay and death of the 
one followed by the appearance of the other. Let us continue. 
When the firs and pines disappeared they were replaced by oaks 
and ashes. Such is the succession in the Danish bogs—such is 
the succession also, as far as we can make it out, in Britain. 
Sir Charles Lyell says: “It appears clear that the same Scotch 
fir was afterwards supplanted by the sessile variety of the 
common oak, of which many prostrate trunks occur in the peat 
at higher levels than the pines, and, still higher, the peduncu- 
lated variety of the same oak occurs with the alder, birch, and 
hazel. Other trees, as the white birch, characterise the lower 
part of the bogs, and disappear from the higher, while others 
again, like the aspen, occur at all levels, and still flourish in 
Denmark.” (Lyell, op. cit. 9.) 

Again, in the crannoges of Ireland, all the platforms are made 
of oak, so was the old log cabin found at Drumkelin, surrounded 
in the latter case by the stumps of the oak tree. The canoes 
also found there were of oak. As Mr. Jones suggests, if the fir 
had then existed in any quantity, it would assuredly have been 
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used for these purposes. The texture of the wood was not a 
matter of indifference when it had to be hewed with stone axes, 
and “the felling and splitting into planks of pines and firs, 
and the hollowing them out into canoes would have been com- 
paratively easy, and we may reasonably conclude that when oak 
was used the wood of those trees was not immediately available, — 
The oak vegetation continued in Denmark down to the close of 
the bronze period. It was succeeded by the beech forests, which 
coincide roughly with the iron period.” In the time of the 
Romans, the Danish isles were covered as now with magnificent 
beech forests, yet, in the antecedent bronze period, there were 
no beech trees, or at most but a few stragglers, the country 
being then covered with oak. In Britain, the beech was pro- 
bably a later introduction, for Cesar mentions that in his day 
it was not known here; and, as Mr. Jones says, no mention is 
made of it as occurring in any of the geological formations with 
other trees now growing here. We have reason to suppose that 
it is a comparatively recent addition to our sylva as well as to 
that of Denmark, and that it never flourished here in any pre- 
vious epoch to the present (op. cit. 78). 

These cases of the forests are amply supported by the humbler 
plants. Is not the native brush of New Zealand, which is ruth- 
lessly swept away by the settlers’ fires, replaced by thistles and 
other European weeds, just as rye grass and clover are thrusting 
out the old prairie grasses of America. Have we not seen, even 
in a few years, large tracts of heath disappear, not by cultivation, 
but died out, as it ts dying out in many parts of Lancashire, 
and being replaced by the bent grasses, etc. 

Nor is the revolution at all limited to one area. Thus, Rag- 
gewin, in 1722, described Easter Island as full of trees 2 whi 
were in full fruit. Such trees are not now known there ; but 
Mr. Palmer tells us that he saw boles of large trees, Edwardsia 
‘eaco-palm and hibiscus decaying ; while, from the size of some 
of the paddles and rapas, large trees must have once existed, 
while now the only approach to wood is found in the sheltered 
nooks, where bushes of ten and twelve feet high, of hibiscus 
Edwardsia, Broussonetia, etc., are to be found. Their rate of 
growth is very small. (“Journal Geographical Society”, ii, 167 
and 168). 

In Mr. Bennett’s “ Journal of a Voyage Round the World,” 
speaking of Tahiti, he says: “The guava shrub has overrun 
Tahiti in spite of every attempt to check its increase. Wood- 
lands and bush for miles are composed solely of this shrub, 
which bears a profusion of large and delicious fruit. It was 
only introduced some twenty years ago (7. e. 1813-1816) from 
Norfolk Island. (Same Journal, vol. vii, 225.) This is almost a 
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parallel to the terrible invasion of the Cam and other rivers 
the American water-weed so innocently introduced by the bo- 
tanical professor. 

These examples will suffice to prove that what is true of ani- 
mals is true of plants also, namely, that when one type is sup- 
planted by another, in a very great number of cases, it is not 
by the evolution of a fresh type from the old inhabitants by 
means of natural selection, but by the invasion of one area by 
the inhabitants of another. This is true of such cases as we 
can test as in progress now or recently ; and if we search the 
geological record, and if we find there that after a certain time 
the fauna and flora of an area are suddenly changed, that suc- 
cessive strata are filled with the wreckage of entirely distinct 
faunas and floras, we shall be driven to the conclusion (tenta- 


tive, perhaps, but the best we have), that the same law held 


good in all time, and that types then, as now, were supplanted. 
in the main by types coming from other areas, and not by the 
evolution of fresh types from their own body. We will next 
inquire a little more closely into the modus operandi of this 
change. Putting aside the artificial conditions induced by civi- 
lisation, we shall find that the decay of one type and the 
aggrandisement of another are more closely co-ordinated than 
we might expect, and that both are probably due to an altera- 
tion in the climate and other life conditions in a country. 

Let us begin with some very superficial and easy examples. 
It requires no philosophy to prove that what the strong covet 
and the weak cannot protect must eventually go to the strong. 
Nor does it need any philosophy to prove that where one race 
evicts another that it must be endowed with the balance of 
advantages in the struggle. The North American Indian and 
the Indian of the Spanish main have been driven out and de- 
stroyed in large areas by the white race of Europe, whose greater 
vigour, whose rifle and whose skill in war, i is said, have been 
too much for him. . 

The same is true of the Carib population of the West Indies 
and the Guanches of the Canary islands. In Australia Christian 
people in the bush are in the habit of hunting down the black 
man as they do kangaroos, a species of sport which seems also 
to have been favourably patronised by the Boors in south cen- 
tral Africa, who are making short work of the few remaining 
Bushmen (if they still survive). The Chinese have done the 
same good office for their barbarous relatives, the Miautze. The 
Maories for the previous occupants of New Zealand, a few of 
whom remain in the Chatham islands. The Mongols desolated 
whole empires and destroyed hecatombs of people in their in- 
vasions in the thirteenth century; and so we might continue. 
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The forcible supplanting of one race of men by another is an 
elementary postulate of history. These invasions by man have 
led to the destruction of large numbers of wild animals. We 
know how the wolf, the bear, the wild boar and the golden eagle 
have been extirpated from Britain. The books are too numerous 
-on our shelves which describe the butcheries committed upon 
the South African animals, upon the American buffaloes, ete., 
etc., by benevolent sportsmen. While naturalists are proverbial 
in their greed for acquiring dried specimens to feed their moths 
upon, for their apt and cunning skill in exterminating rare ani- 
mals and plants. Nor are civilised men alone in these feats, 
The New Zealand Maories are, according to the best authorities, 
- a recent race of immigrants from the Sandwich Islands. With 
their arrival it is generally held that the doom of the great ap- 
terous birds of New Zealand was sealed, and that their greater - 
skill and power led to the destruction. The Russian sealers 
are credited with the destruction of the Sirenia, etc., etc. Nor, 
again, is the feat confined to man only, the brown rat of Norway 
is supposed to have forcibly ejected the European black rat, 
‘The red-legged partridge has done the same for the English 
grey partridge in many districts, and so on. These and such as 
these are triumphantly quoted as instances of how a vigorous 
type has elbowed out a weaker type ; but granting this to be so, 
it is anything but a support to Mr. Darwin; there has been no 
natural selection from the inhabitants of a country of a stronger 
' and more vigorous element, but a displacement by strangers. 
But it may be that in granting this we have granted too much. 
This method of displacement appeals at once to our casual 
observation, and we are apt to be misled into making it much 
more potent than it really is, or rather in mistaking one of the 
effects for the cause. The fact is, that when the invasion of one 
zoological or botanical province by the fauna and flora of another 
takes place, the original tenants have already begun to decay. It is 
an article of belief with many ornithologists, that the great auk dis- 
appeared entirely because of the ruthless conduct of the cod- 
fishermen, etc. ; but the great auk that was killed so rapidly on 
the islets off the Labrador coast was only the expiring remnant 
of a bird that had a very wide range. Its remains have been 
found on the islands skirting Greenland, and other Arctic coasts 
where the ruthless fishermen have never been.- There it has 
disappeared from some more remote cause than the destructive pro- 
pensitiesof man. The same argument applies to the sirenia, whose 
romantic story has furnished material for so many Russian essays 
from the days of Steller to our own. The whale has deserted 
the shallowing. coasts of Siberia and much of the Arctic border- 
land, not because of man’s persistent persecution, for he could 
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hardly navigate the areas I refer to, but because of the gradual 
rise of the sea bottom and the shallowing of the water. The dodo 
was finally killed off by the Dutch, but we know that long before 
the Dutch knew the Mauritius, the islands of the Western Indian 
Ocean had lost several of their birds near relatives to the dodo, 
and that it was only an expiring fragment of an extensive avi- 
fauna that had passed away, and in searching for a cause we find 
the most probable one to be, that a vast continent has here sunk 
beneath the waves leaving only a few detached points above water, 
whose scanty surface typified the decay and disappearance of 
many forms of life, not by the mutual struggle of individuals but 
by the more potent cause of the invasion of the land by the sea. 
We cannot point our moral better than by instancing also the 
celebrated Californian big trees, and the solitary specimens of cer- 
tain Baobabs and other African trees (the Dragon tree of Teneriffe 
being a notable example) which remain mere echoes of the world 
of yesterday. When naturalists and other destructive crea- 
tures shall have felled these relics, and hung and dried and 
labelled them in museums, we shall consider that they have merely 
finished the work which was already nearly complete, and shall 
by no means charge them with the heavy crime of having been 
the sole authors of the work. On turning to man, we find much 
important evidence on this subject. The Polynesians are rapidly 
disappearing from the South Sea islands. The census of several 
of them by the missionaries shews how frightfully they have 
diminished since Cook’s voyage. In this case there has been no 
savage uprooting and killing, as in Australia and the Western 
States of America ; but rather much fostering care on the part 
of the missionaries. Among the Indians of California the same 
result has taken place, and soelsewhere. Let me quotea 

or two. In some notes on Upper California by Mr. Coulter, in 
the sixth volume of the “ Geographical Journal,” he says :—“ In 
Upper California the aboriginal inhabitants have diminished con- 
siderably, though in this case one would suppose they ought at 
least not to have lost ground, not having been driven from their 


homes as in the United States, nor having had ardent spirits at’ 


all within their reach until lately.” Mr. Coulter then proceeds 
to shew, as I pointed out in the previous paper in the case of the 
Maories, that this gradual extinction is accompanied by a great 
diminution in the relative number of women to men. Again, in 
speaking of Pitcairn’s Island, Mr. Bennett in the seventh volume 
of thesame Journal, page 213, tells us there were inhabitants there 
before the mutineers from the “ Bounty,” skeletons and stone re- 
mains of an extinct race have been found on the island. Mr. 
Bennett not unnaturally is led to inquire what causes can have 
operated to extinguish this race in such a fruitful island, and 
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concludes that it was one of the epidemic diseases that occasion- 
ally scourge the Pacific islands. Here we meet with a cause of 
extinction which has been potent indeed, and which has been 
very much neglected so far as my knowledge goes by Mr. Darwin; 
but before treating of epidemics, let us consider a curious 
instance as a type of another class of cases. 

The conditions under which animals thrive have never been 
treated in a scientific manner. Such a problem as the existence 
of the mammoth in Siberia has been treated in an extremely 
empirical manner. One school of writers will have it that the 
Mammoths must have lived in the subtropical parts of Asia, and 
been floated by the northern rivers to where their carcases are 
now found. Another set of inquirers point to the researches of 
Middendorf, and others to prove that the mammoth lived where 
his bones are now found ; but the inquiry into the question of the 
conditions under which a mammoth, a hyzena, and a reindeer could 
live together has, if I am not mistaken, never been adequately 
made, and before it has, it is absurd to deal with the smaller ques- 
tion. Let us begin with the reindeer. Why will not the rein- 
deer now live in Scotland ? The attempt to introduce it has been 
made more than once, the experiment has been described in con- 


siderable detail in Mr. Arthur de Capell Brooke’s “Travels in ~ 


Lapland,” 76, e¢ seg. Inter alia, he says :—*“ The reindeer moss, 
contrary toexpectation, was not only found abundantly in Scot- 
land, but in most parts of England, particularly on Bagshot Heath, 


while the climate and even latitude of Scotland did not mate- . 


rially differ from the part of Norway whence they came. WNot- 
withstanding these favourable circumstances, they died one by 
one, till I believe none remained in Scotland.” It cannot be that 
the moss is not of the same quality, for, as Mr. Brooke says, the 
reindeer is by no means particular ; it eats the leaves of the birch, 
sallow and aspen, particularly the former, and browses also upon 
the young herbage and the tender shoots of the mountain 
shrubs. He gives a long list of the plants upon which it habi- 
tually feeds in summer (op. cit., 88 and 89). He also tells us 
that it is sometimes fed on hay in the winter. In this he is sup- 
ported by Mr. Laing, who says, that it eats grass and hay as well 
as moss. It lives on moss because there is nothing else to live 
on in the Fjeld (“ Residence in Norway,” 264). There is, there- 
fore, no reason in regard to its food why the reindeer should not 
now live in Scotland. On turning to Iceland we have a different 
tale to tell, twenty-four does were embarked from Hammerfest 
in Finmark for that island. They succeeded very well and were 
soon so abundant that Sir George Mackenzie, in his work on Ice- 
land, says, they are not unfrequently seen there on the mountains 
in herds of sixty or one hundred together. It is more pertinent 
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and remarkable that in Scotland the reindeer existed in compa- 
ratively recent times. One of the Norse Sagas mentions the hunt- 
ing of the reindeer in Caithness; and this allusion, which alone 
might be suspected, has been amply confirmed, as I have the 
authority of my friend Mr. Boyd Dawkins for saying, by the 
discovery of the broken bones of reindeer in the refuse heaps of 
the Pictish burghs. 

It is clear, therefore, that some change has occurred recently 
in Scotland adverse to the mode of life of the reindeer. The 
obvious cause of this, at first sight, would be said to be that the 
reindeer thrives best in the coldest and most exposed situations. 
That Scotland and southern Norway are too warm for it, while 
Spitzbergen, Greenland, and Siberia are its more natural habi- 
tats, and this proves in some measure to be confirmed by the fact 
that reindeer formerly in not remote times lived in Scotland, 
at a time when we have many reasons for believing the climate 
there was much more severe than it isnow. This view would 
be partially, but only partially correct. Mr. Capell Brooke tells 
us that at the same time when the imported reindeer were dying 
in Scotland others kept in ;confinement and experiencing the 
very opposite reverse to their former mode of life, not merely 
survived but remained healthy and vigorous, withstood the 
effects of a London season and an atmosphere most unusual to 
them, that of a room frequently crowded to suffocation, (op. cit. . 
79.) Reindeer thrive in the mountains north and east of Mand-— 
churia, a comparatively temperate region, and lived until quite 
recently, if not now, in the southern Urals. On turning to 
Mr. Laing’s most admirable narrative of a residence in Norway 
I find the following passage, which I believe solves the difficulty. 
Speaking of the hair and skin of the reindeer, he says, the 
former does not throw off wet well, and even parts from the 
skin after any continuance of moisture. "With our damp climate 
and wet ground, the animal would be drenched through the hair 
to the skin for weeks together, and would die of cold or rot, as 
our sheep often do in wet seasons. In Norway the heavy rains 
occur in spring or autumn, at which seasons what is rain below 
is dry snow higher up in the Fjeldes. Our highest hills do not 
afford in summer this kind of refuge from rain and damp to an 
animal whose coat keeps any degree of cold, but will not stand 
continued moisture. (Laing’s “ Residemce in Norway”, 264). 
It is the damp of our latitudes nowadays that the reindeer can- 
not endure. I[t is strange that no use has been made of this 
fact hitherto in zoological reasoning ; for it is a very potent rea- 
son why so many foreign animals die here. In our menageries 
the beasts do not suffer so much from cold and other assigned 
causes as from damp. Diseases of the lungs are the scourges _ 
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of such establishments, and these induced not by cold but damp; 
The camel, the tiger, etc., can endure the exceedingly bitter 
cold of the Thibetan plateau with impunity, because the cold is 
a dry parching cold. The lion, which lived in historical times 
in the rugged mountains of Thrace, need not fear the cold of our 
winters, but may well dread our damp seasons, which make such 
havoc even among our acclimatised people. That our climate 
has grown damper is probable from the contemporaneous ex- 
tinction of the spruce fir with the reindeer, the former of which, 
as well as the other linear leaved trees, according to Ermann, es- 
pecially likes a dry air. Such climatic changes would probably 
be first felt by the vegetation, and what affects it would natu- 
rally affect the animals feeding on it; and here we get to another 
cause of the extinction of certain types. With the disappear- 
ance of the forest, the forest animals disappear too, notably, the 
elk, the sable, etc. Let us now turn to the more obvious and 


' patent destruction of types by epidemics, ete. 


Few subjects of equal interest have received as little study as 
the curious and well-attested fact, that when small island com- 
munities are visited by strangers, although the latter may be in 
perfectly good health, the former are at once seized with com- 
plaints of various kinds, severe catarrhs, etc. The fact has been 
observed and commented upon not only in the Pacific islands, but 
so near home as St. Kilda. The very arrival of the invading 
colony being a danger to the indigenes. If this be so when 
the invaders are well, it becomes much more terrible when they 
are partially infected. Once Iceland was a thickly peopled and 
prosperous island. The story of its depopulation is not a bad 
type of other areas. “The eighteenth century was ushered in,” 
says Sir George Mackenzie, “by a dreadful mortality, consequent 
upon the small-pox, which in 1707 raged with such epidemic 
violence as to destroy more than sixteen thousand of the inhabi- 
tants. The years between 1753 and 1757 were very inclement. 
The cattle perished in vast numbers, and a famine carried off 
nearly ten thousand people. In 1783 a terrible eruption oc- 
curred, in which more than eleven thousand people perished.” 
Such ravage in such a harsh climate and position necessarily 
tends to the extinction of the inhabitants, and we cannot doubt 
that the once teeming cities of Mesopotamia and Persia were to 
a great extent cleared out by such visitations. 

In reading the history of Asia and of America, there is no 
more painful chapter than that which deals with the ravage 
caused by small-pox, etc., among the indigenous tribes before the 
actual occupation of their territories by the Russian and Anglo- 
Saxon races. Let me quote a few examples. The Esquimaux 


are a race rapidly being extinguished by the small-pox. The 
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yarious accounts of Smith’s Sound and other arctic districts speak - 
of the great number of ruined huts, etc., existing in areas now 
nearly deserted by Esquimaux, while the burden of the tale i is 
the same everywhere. Alas, said the Esquimaux Kalutunah to 
Dr. Hayes, we will soon be all gone. I told him that I would 
come back and that white men would live for many years near 
Etah. “Come back soon”, said he, “or there will be none here 
to welcome you.” Their number had greatly diminished since 
Dr. Kane was there. (“The Open Polar Sea,” 386.) But the 
fact is confirmed by every Arctic explorer. 

Franklin and others have told us the story of the depopu- 
lating of the Hudson’s Bay territory, not by English muskets, 
but by the small-pox. The same is true of the Indians of the 
western prairies, of those west of the Rocky Mountains, of the 
Kamtkadales, of the various Siberian tribes, in fact, if I were 
to empty my notebook of its authorities, I might quote them 
from nearly every part of the world, and quote many cases 
where tribes like the Yeiniseians have actually been swept right 
out and only a few straggling individuals left. The small-pox 
is not alone in this, the whooping cough and measles have been 
almost as destructive in South America and the Pacific. The 
plague has gone before the white man and swept a clean road 
for him, so that when he has gone in to occupy he has had no 
struggle with another race, he has merely killed off the last 
perishing remnants of it and occupied its country. Is this 
natural selection by the mutual struggle of individuals, or an 
illustration of a deeper law by which-one type disappears and 
is replaced by another from a foreign country? I cannot see 
the selection, for raark a curious fact hitherto unrecorded so far 
as I know. The small-pox, the cholera, etc., etc., have not car- 
ried off the weak and decrepit mainly. These generally survive 
the attack. In my own village, we have recently made an ela- 
borate examination of every case during the epidemic, and we 
find that it was the strong, and hearty, and vigorous who died, 
like rotten sheep, while the sickly and weak recovered. This 
only confirms the fact that it is not in civilised communities, 
where man’s physical qualities are so materially weakened, or 
in the population of our large towns, that we must search for 
proofs of the awful fatality of the small-pox, etc., but among 
the Tartars of the golden horde, the Siberian tribes, the Indians 
and Polynesians, the heartiest and strongest, and, generally 
speaking, healthiest of men. If, therefore, it be claimed para- 
doxically that this process of extinction is an element in natural 
* selection, a claim which I can hardly credit will be made, I 
may at least add this to the cause urged in the A gp rest paper 
of this series, which is constantly operating to reverse Mr. 
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Darwin’s hypothetical law that the weak and decrepit are con. 
stantly being elbowed out by the strong. I have drawn atten- 
tion to the effects of epidemics in extinguishing types of man, 
but this devastating of whole tribes and races by epidemics ig 


by no means a mere human infirmity. The cattle plague, and - 


other similar visitations, bear testimony to its being a much 
more general cause, one, too, affecting not only domestic animals, 
but wild ones also. When the epidemic carried off the Esqui- 
maux, a contemporary attack also prostrated and killed their 
dogs. I find the following passage about the beaver of America 
in Richardson’s “ Northern Zoology.” “In some seasons a great 
mortality. occurs among the beavers from some unknown cause, 
many being found dead in their lodges.” 

It is not very long ago since our moors were devastated by 
the grouse disease. Still more lately the mortality of guillimots 
and razor-bills all round our coasts was the subject of much 
correspondence in the papers. 

In King’s Travels in Siam and Cambodea, “Journal of the 
Geographical Society”, xxx, 181, it is said wild animals of the 
country are not so numerous as might be supposed. The natives 
say that twenty years ago an epidemic swept off immense numbers 
of them. 

In Hayes’ “Open Polar Sea”, p. 196, I find this sentence :— 
“Disease had been for several years prevailing among the dogs 
of southern Greenland, and a large proportion of these useful 
animals had fallen victims to it. The cause was not determined, 
but he had reason to believe it was of local origin.” Again, 
p. 260, an Esquimaux chief complained to Hayes that “Death 
had made fearful ravages among his people since I had seen 
them five years before. He complained bitterly of the hard- 
ships of the last winter in consequence of a great deficiency of 
dogs, the same distemper which swept mine off having attacked 
those of his people. Indeed the disease appears to have been 
universal throughout the entire length of Greenland.” 

Mr. Owen kindly favoured me with the following note:— 
“Up to 1845, the wild pig was swarming in the Rohilcund 
Terain. When I went into that jungle in 1846, I only heard 
of two litters in the whole district I visited, they died out, so 
it was said, from a disease of the foot.” 

There are some cases of extinction which seem referable te 
this cause alone: thus the weasel was once found in Ireland, 
it is there no longer. It cannot have succumbed to a struggle 
for existence, nor are Irish gamekeepers cleverer at extermina- 
ting vermin than English ones. 

Epidemics are not confined to animals, they also attack plants. 
The potato disease, the rust in corn, the blight in apple-trees, 
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are familiar cases among domesticated plants. Not long ago 
whole forests of larches in Scotland were stricken with disease 
and died; and if our examples are few, it is partly because our 
time is short and the subject has not been much studied. With 
the disappearance of the forests the forest creatures go too. It 
has been noted, both in America and Siberia, that the burning 
of forests has caused the desertion of large tracts of country by 
the elk, the sable, ete., and that these animals have returned 
again with the growth of the young trees. I believe that the 
chief cause of the extinction of the Irish elk was the destruc- 
tion of the forests which we know to have covered Ireland at 
one time. It was probably the same cause which extinguished 
the capercailzie in Scotland, where we know it was found in 
prehistoric times. 

There is a vast revolution going on in South Africa just now, 
which is fast extinguishing large herds of wild animals. The 
whole country is rapidly desiccating, rivers and pools are drying 
up, and the great Kalahari desert is spreading its borders very 
rapidly. Moffat and Livingstone have both collected large stores 
of facts on the subject. I will quote only one or two examples. 
“At Lapepe and other places on the road to Lake Ugami, as 
well as in Damara land and other places, but especially in the 
territory of the Bakwain tribes, this desiccation has gone on. 
Such streams as the Mahalapi river and those at Lopelale and at 
Porapora pass are pointed out where thousands and thousands 
of cattle formerly drank, but in which water never now flows, 
and where a single herd could not find fluid for its support. 
The same cause is assigned for the desertion of many parts of 
Labrador by the fur animals. In the Kuruman river, fourteen 
miles below the Kuraman Gardens, places are pointed out as 
having contained within the memory of men now living hippo- 
potami, and pools sufficient to drown both men and cattle, 
where not a drop of water now flows. 

Again, the traditions of the natives point to a more remote 
period when the country was far more fertile and much better 
watered than now, when the Kuruman and other rivers, with 
their impassable torrents, were something to boast of, etc., etc. ; 
and, to confirm this, immense numbers of stumps and roots of 
enormous trunks of the acacia giraffe are to be found where 
searcely a living specimen remains; and in the dried up beds 
of many ancient rivers, positive demonstration is to be seen of 
the former fertility of the Bechuana country.” Similar accounts 
may be found of the rapid drying up of North Western India, 
of Khorasan and its borderland, of Australia, etc., etc., with the 
same result, namely, the extinction of a considerable flora and 
fauna. We do not read of any struggle for existence by which 
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new types are evolved more fitted to combat with the new’ 
condition of things, but the utter extinction and depopulation 
of whole areas, and their gradual invasion by another fauna 
and flora. 

The extinction of the crocodile and the hippopotamus in 
Palestine, are puzzling examples, so is the hecatomb of mam- 
moths, rhinoceros, etc., whose bones fill the Siberian tundras, 
and who died when in good condition apparently, not in soli- 
tary recesses of the forest, like the elephants of Asia, but in 
herds. Here probably we must invoke the influence of some 
epidemic, unless the whole were drowned by some sudden con- 
vulsion by which the deserts that extend from the Caspian to 
Mandchuria were emptied of their waters. In all these cases, 
nay, in every case I know, the extinction of species has not been 
due to the mutual struggles of individuals, but to some external 
widely operating physical cause. 

I have now said enough for to-night. I have endeavoured to 
show, and I hope I have succeeded in showing, that when we 
leave the hypothetical cases and the empirical cases, which we 
have drawn, either from our @ priori reasoning, or from our 
laboratory, and inquire into the actual cases which are occurri 
in the great laboratory of nature herself, we find that types of 
plants and animals are supplanted by other types, by no selec- 
tion of survivors from a mutual strife among their members, 
but by the immigration of strangers and foreigners; and that 
this has probably been true of all time, and if so, I have called 
attention to a radical misreading of the evidence by the school 
of Mr. Darwin. I do not say that variation among individuals 
does not exist, and that types sometimes change insensibly. It 
would be monstrous to say so. I shall treat of this in my next 
paper of this series, on “Gradual Variations.” But I say that 
in the great majority of cases of extinction of types which we 
can subject to criticism, the revolution has taken place through 
the operation of external cause, and not by natural selection. 


DIscussIon. 


Professor RoLLESTON said that Mr. Howorth had very clearly shown 
that in many cases, species and varieties had come into the posses- 
sion of particular arese by means, not of any change for the better in 
their own organisation, but of certain advantages which that organisa- 
tion gave them when pitted against the earlier occupiers of the countries 
in question. But Mr. Darwin had never ignored these facts, and Mr. 
Howorth might see that in the case of one variety overcoming another 
variety of the same species, even on his own showing, the difficulty had 
been only put back one stage. For granting all his undeniable instances, 
one asked how had the one variety contrived to come to vary. Variation 
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within the limits of a species was a process which our lives were long 
enough to allow us to watch, and from what we did see of it, we 
: reasoned to what, it was true, we did not see of the perfect manufac- 
ture of species. There were, he allowed, many facts in biology for 
which Mr. Darwin’s doctrines had not furnished an explanation ; such 
were the colouration of the eggs of birds and of the shells of bivalve 
molluscs. 


The author replied and the meeting separated. 


JUNE 177TH, 1873. 
Professor Busk, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


Tue Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following presents were announced, and the thanks of the 
meeting voted to the respective donors; and a special vote was 
accorded to Mr. Winwood Reade. , 


For THE Lisprary. 


From the Aurnor.—The Darwinian Theory. By J. L. Laird. 

From the Instirure.—The Canadian Journal, vol. xiii, No. 6. 

From the Commirrre.—Eleventh Annual Report of the Free Libraries 
Committee, Birmingham, 1872. 

From James Burns, Esq.—Human Nature for June 1873. 

From the Socrery.—Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, vol. xii, No. 89. 

From the Epriror.—Cosmos (an Italian Geographical Magazine), 

No. 2. 

From the Socrery.—Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xxi, No. 
144. 

From the Eprror.—The Food Journal for June 1873. 

From the Society.—Transactions of the Orleans County Society, 
vol. 1, Nos. 4 and 5. : 

From the Acapemy.—Fourth Annual Report of the Trustees of the 
Peabody Academy of Science, 1871. 

From the Commission.—U. S. Sanitary Commission in the Valley of 

Mississippi, 1861-66. 

From the Eprror.—La Revue Scientifique, Nos. 49 and 50. 

From the Association.—Journal of the East India Association, vol. 
vii, No. 1. . 

From the Evrror.—The Spiritualist, for June 1st and 15th, 1873. 

From the Aurnor.—The African Sketch-Book, 2 vols. By Winwood 
Reade, Esq. 
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For THE MusEvM. 
From R.N.—Two Photographs of Ainos. 


The President stated that he had received official letters of 
thanks from Henry Hancock, Esq., President, and Professor 
Flower, Curator, of the Royal College of Surgeons of England; 
Professor Rolleston of Oxford; Professor Humphry of Cam- 
bridge ; and Professor Turner of Edinburgh, for the collections 
of Peruvian skulls presented to the Universities and learned 
bodies which those gentlemen represent, by the Anthropological 
Institute, on the part of T. J. Hutchinson, Esq., H.B.M.’s Consul 
at Callao. 

The President read a note from Mr. John Treacher of Twy- 
ford, Berks, announcing that he had two bronze swords, found 
close to the Isis, at Sandford, near Oxford, under twelve feet of 
solid gravel. This was stated in reference to Professor Rolles- 
ton’s exhibition of a bronze sword, found in the bed of the Cher- 
well, and the writer said that he should be happy to show them 
to any member of the Institute who wished to inspect them. 

Mr. J. G. Waller, on exhibiting a series of bronze implements 
found in Kent, said 

The bronze objects which I have the pleasure of exhibiting 
were found on Hayne’s Wood, Saltwood, Kent, which locality 
has recently been discovered to have been a British camp, ap- 
parently forming one of a series overlooking the coast, doubt- 
less for its protection, and in communication with that behind 
Folkestone, known as Cesar’s Camp, but of a similar character. 
They were found in the side of the vallum during operations 
of the branch-line of the Hythe and Sandgate railway. 

The nature of the discovery shows it to be similar to many 
others disclosed at different times; and from the broken- 
up character of the objects, together with a number of rude in- 
gots of copper found with them, was, without doubt, the site of 
a manufacture exhibiting appearances analogous to what we 
should see at any time in a founder’s shop in Clerkenwell. The 
objects consist of celts, mostly in fragments, as also swords, 
daggers, lance-heads, gouges, and a few articles not so easily 
appropriated. Of the swords there are several different types— 
some fragments of the leaf-bladed form. The lance-heads may pro- 

bably be referred to missile weapons, as they are generally of a 
small size. Of the celts, there are twenty-one, in whole or in - 
part, but of no great variety of type. There is one chape of a 
scabbard, which is one of the least common of the objects ; por- 
tion of a lance marked with concentric rings; another having 
the shaft ornamented at the base. Besides these bronze objects, 
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one small flint arrow-head (%) was found by W. T. Tournay, to 
whose courtesy we are indebted for their exhibition, at four feet 
beneath the surface. This may serve to show the great anti- 
quity of the encampment, but it is the only example found. 


Mr. J. E. Price, F.S.A., communicated the following note on 
a discovery of old pottery, found near Colney Hatch. 

I have some hesitation in troubling the members with ‘this 
communication, but this being the last meeting of the present 
session, I wish to direct their earliest possible attention to 
a discovery which, though quite in its infancy at present, 
may ultimately prove of considerable interest, and is one 
which I think especially comes within the province of that 
Ethnographical Committee to which I have the honour to 
belong. 

A ow days since I received a note from our friend, Mr. F. 
G. H. Price, F.G.S., to the effect that a gentleman resident at 
New Southgate had, in the course of his geological investiga- 
tions, come across Roman pottery and other relics in the imme- 
diate vicinity of his residence. Mr. Price was kind enough to 
suggest that I should give some attention to the discovery, so 
we accordingly visited the locality together, having first com- 
municated with Mr. King, to whom we are indebted for the 
loan of the few objects exhibited. We found the site to be that 
of a gravel-pit situate at the extreme end of a road well known 
to the residents as Cock Lane, which lies some half a mile 
or so eastward of the railway station (on the Great Northern 
Line) usually known as Colney Hatch, but now called New 
Southgate. This road or lane is one of the direct highways to 
Edmonton, and is situate in that parish. To the left is the old 
village of Southgate proper, and to the right the tract of country 
which includes Wood Green, Tottenham, and Hornsey, and so 
on into London. In this gravel-pit, well known by the “South- 
gate” gravel which it produces, and at a depth of about four 
feet from the surface, the workmen discovered large quantities 
of animal bones associated with broken pottery, burnt wood, 
and other objects. Of the bones I do not feel myself qualified 
to speak. Mr. Price tells me that they are mostly those of the 
Bos Longifrons, and, if so, are such as are frequently found on 
Roman sites. Of the few pieces of pottery there can be no 
question ; though fragmentary there is sufficient to at once dis- 
tinquish them as Roman. There are also a few pieces of air- 


dried ware which we may even assign to British work. Mr. 
King possesses also a curious stone object, drilled through the 
centre, evidently for suspension ; this may have formed portion. 
of a necklace or other decoration, and is evidently of a very early 
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character. Of the geological features of the site, Mr. Price, 
from the hasty examination we were able to give, was of opinion 
that the vegetable soil reposed on drift gravels, formed of 
rounded and subangular chalk flints and quartzites, intermin- 
led with chalky clay and sands. These gravels were of consi- 
Terable thickness. Here and there were evidences of water- 
springs, the pebbles over which the water coursed being smeared 
‘with what he considered to be black oxide of manganese. 

The interest, which as it seems to me attaches to the dis- 
covery, is the unquestionable data which it affords as to the 
presence of the Romanised Britons in this locality, a fact which 
at least possesses novelty in our knowledge of this portion of the 
county of Middlesex. So far as I am acquainted, there have’ 
never been found any traces of the Romans even in the imme- 
diate district. The origin of the little village in the neigh- 
bourhood is of no great antiquity, and Colney Hatch itself, 
though a large place now, was, as late as the reign of Henry 
VII, merely possessed of perhaps a dozen houses. The district 
was comparatively uninhabited—indeed, no situation existed — 
for the construction of buildings or the requirements of resi- 
dents ; the district was close to Enfield Chase upon the north, 
and must have been skirted by richly wovded forests, with but 
few signs of human occupation. 

It is not my intention to offer at present any particular _ 
theory to account for these remains. There will be no difficulty 
in prosecuting researches as excavations proceed, and it may be 
that other things may be found which may render speculation 
at present undesirable. It is possible that human bones may be 

“ discovered, and that we thus can assign the deposit as being one 
__of sepulture ; but at present all that are found have been animal 
Yemains, which, accompanied by the charred wood, has rather a 
sacrificial aspect than otherwise. Or it may turn out that this 
isolated deposit which, by the way, is in strict accordance with 
Roman regulations—the bones, fire and pottery—may be con- 
nected with the early limitation of the great “territorium” or 
county of Middlesex, and there may consequently be a connec- 
tion between it and the hundreds of Ossulstone and Edmonton. 
' It is sufficient to say that the entire district is worth investi- 
gation. The etymology, for example, of Colney Hatch, South- 
gate, and Bounds Green, requires some elucidation. 
’ I have only to add that both Mr. Price and myself will be 
happy to keep the matter before us, and, with the assistance of 
Mr. King as a resident on the spot, we trust that when our 
meetings are resumed we may be enabled to give a more inte- 
resting report of our labours, 
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Mr. Edward Charlesworth exhibited a perforated shark’s 
tooth from the Crag formation of Suffolk. 


Mr. Wauzr observed, that having recently seen a fine collection of 
fossils from the Crag at the Rev. Mr. Canham’s, Ramsholt, Suffolk, he 
could bear witness to the extraordinary feature of the polish they ex- 
hibited to which Mr. Charlesworth alluded. 


The following paper was read by the author: } 
On the Anos. By Lieut. Swinton C. R.N. 


Tue Ainos appear to be the aborigines of Yezo, Saghalin, Kuna- 
shir, and the most southern of the Kurile Islands. They have 
excited the interest of travellers and geographers for some cen- 
turies past, and from our earliest accounts they have always 
‘been mentioned as being a peculiarly hairy race. The islands 
of Yezo, Kunashir, and a portion of Saghalin, belong to the 
Japanese ; the natives, being entirely subjugated by them, are 
little better than slaves, who work at fishing, collecting seaweed 
for exportation, hauling wood, and hunting, for which they get 
a daily allowance of rice ; the hunters in addition are allowed to 
retain a certain proportion of the produce of the chase. Although 
in such utter subjugation the Ainos are still a complete and 
distinct race ; they have chiefs of villages, who are looked up to 
_ and obeyed by them, and who are made by the Japanese to a 
certain extent responsible for them; they live in separate vil- 
lages, although always close to Japanese establishments ; they 
clothe themselves, build houses of a shape and structure quite 
different from the Japanese, construct their own boats, have 
their own superstitious ceremonies and feasts, and, what is most 
peculiar of all, they have quite a distinct language of their own 
which is entirely different from Japanese, and many words of 
which the Japanese cannot pronounce. 

There are very few Ainos at Hakodadi, none resident, although 
they occasionally come south to sell bear cubs, or to bring mes- 
sages from the Japanese living on the coast; consequently the 
resident Europeans there know but little of them, and what 
they do know is chiefly from hearsay. 

The Russian bishop, who has lived at Hakodadi many years, 
and who is a good Japanese linguist, states that the languages 
are totally distinct, and says that the Japanese cannot pro- 
nounce many Aino words, and that very few can speak the lan- 
guage at all. Most of the Ainos speak a little Japanese, but 
the ordinary mode of communicating is by a sort of jargon 
which is universally used round the coast. 

The Aino men are of middle stature, well built and strong; 
the women decidedly below the middle stature, but also well 
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proportioned ; eyes dark, often black ; faces broad, complexion 
of a dark ruddy hue, hair black. The men part the hair down 
the centre, and generally trim it round the neck ; they carefully 
cultivate beard and moustache, never using knife or scissors to 
them ; their bodies are also covered with coarse hair in sufficient 
quantity to give them a darker appearance than if it were want- 
ing ; it grows profusely on the breast, arms, and legs below the 
knee, and in some of the more hairy men I have even seen it grow 
down the backbone. The women part the hair down the centre, 
but they follow different modes of wearing it, some letting it fall 
simply over the shoulders, others plaiting it into two tails which 
hang down the back, and have at the ends a small piece of 
- eoloured cloth or ribbon ; others, again, smooth it down over the 

crown of the head, and friz it out over the shoulders. The 
young girls, until their marriage, I imagine, have it simply 
trimmed round the neck just above the shoulders. Some of the 
latter are good looking and have regular features and merry 
eyes, but hard work and exposure soon produce wrinkles, and 
they seem to age rapidly. It is hard to get any accurate dates 
from them, for, instead of divisions of time by numbering days, 
they always refer back to events, and on asking an Aino his age 
he will tell you he was born after the catching of the very big 
fish, or perhaps in the year when there was so much snow. 
They have no written language, although they have songs and 
tales handed down from their forefathers which are transmitted 
to their children, and thus they appear to preserve some rough 
sort of an account of their ancient history. 

The only delineation of any sort taught is the design for or- 
namenting the edge of the atsis or robe, and the mothers take 
their daughters to the sandy beaches, and there, with a pointed 
stick or finger, they draw patterns for their children to copy. 
The Aino dress consists of a robe, much after the style of the 
Japanese, but lacking the long hanging sleeves, which are re- 

laced with short close ones, and reaching down just below the 

nee ; this dress overlaps in front, and is secured by a band or cord 
passed round the waist. The material is either deer-skin, or a 
coarse sort of canvass woven by the women, with thread obtained 
from the inner bark of a tree, called by the natives the “ offio 
tree.” In summer the Ainos wear a single robe; when hot the 
men often wrap it round their middle, leaving the body and legs 
exposed. In winter two or more robes are worn, also boots and 
caps, having the fur inside. Fish-skin boots are commonly used 
also; they appear to wear well. Occasionally women wear 
Japanese trousers, but this is not universal. The Ainos are 
fond of ornament; their robes have always a border worked in 
simple designs by the women, and both men and women wear 
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appear to manufacture any for themselves. These ornaments 

have little variety, and consist of necklaces, earrings, and ribbons 

for the hair, having metal stars secured on them—also rings for 

| the fingers ; the metal of which these are made seems to be a 
| sort of pewter, and although possibly a few might be silver, 
° they are uncommon. Any buttons or pieces of bright coloured 
| cloth are at once made into necklaces, or attached to their avi 
ments. Children wear pieces of rag or a leather string in their 


: any ornaments they can obtain from the Japanese ; they do not 


ears; occasionally this catches and is torn out of the lobe, when 
another hole is made. 
In character the Ainos are docile and tractable, not the least 
| selfish or grasping. On receiving a gift they always make a 
t return, and this not only amongst themselves but to strangers ; 
| they have not much to give but pieces of dried fish or venison, 
f or a bit of seaweed. They also seem to be generous to one ano- 
ther, and always divided anything given them with their friends. 
On one occasion I gave an old lady a few tempos (Japanese 
coins), and she at once produced a piece of dried venison from 
under her dress; not liking the appearance of either the flesh or 
her garments, I tried to refuse, but she urged me so earnestly 
that I had to accept the gift. The subdued manner of the na- 
tives is very striking, especially the women ; but when working 
by themselves, or away from the Japanese, they seem to throw 
this off to a great extent, and are naturally a laughter-loving 
careless race, constantly joking and singing; they are now so 
dependent upon the Japanese for a large portion of their food, 
that did they not get a daily allowance of rice they would be in 
a sorry plight. At the quaisho, or head Japanese house, there 
is prepared so many times a day a number of portions of rice 
put in saucers which are ranged round the room. At the ap- 
pointed time a man ascends a ladder outside and hammers on | 
a board suspended by ropes for the purpose from a sort of gallows. 
This is the signal for the Ainos to come in, and they troop up 
from the village, each taking his saucer of rice, eating it and 
going away again. 

After trying for a long time to get a bow and arrows, I at 
last succeeded in inducing a man to part with his bow, quiver, and 
three arrows (plate xiii) for a seaman’s knife; he evidently valued 
the arrows, and would part with three only. These last are uni- 
versally poisoned, and are roughly made, but the Ainos are good 
marksmen although their weapons do not carry very far. The 
Aino from whom I got the arrows made me signs to hide them 
under my coat, for if the Japanese saw them he would get 
into trouble ; he also impressed upon me the necessity of care, 
and explained the effects of the poison by motioning as thong? 
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he had scratched himself with an arrow point ; after pausing q 
moment he rubbed his eyes, then stared wildly about him, stag- 
gered round the hut, and finally dropped down. The poison, 
placed in the scoop-like head of the arrow, has the appearance 
of a reddish brown lump, about the size of the top joint of a 
finger, and smells strongly of tobacco. 

The Ainos are keen hunters; on one occasion an Aino wag 
sent out with one of our party to show him where to get deer; 
the man walked first, and presently sighting game, he turned 
round to point it out to the redskin (as they called us); but 
the redskin had already seen it, and the Aino finding that he 
was guiding an expert sportsman dropped at once to the rear, 
and could not be again induced to come to the front. It is 
curious that all Japanese books give an account of the origin 
of the Ainos, and all exactly agree. I have seen four or five 
which do not differ from one another in the least. The story 
runs thus: “The daughter of a Japanese Daimio having mis- 
behaved, was punished by being set adrift in an open boat 
without sail or oars, and with only a few days’ provisions and 
water. After drifting about for some time, at length the ocean 
currents took the boat close to the land, and presently floated it 
into a cave, where she landed with the remains of her provisions, 
hoping to get some assistance from the natives, but she could 
see no one, and her provisions were fast diminishing. At last 
having eaten all her food she sat down in despair, resigning her- 
self to her fate; hearing a noise she looked up and saw a d 
enter the cave, which, soon comprehending her wants, went and 
brought her some fish ; this the dog continued to do day by day 
and finally marrying her, the race of Ainos sprung up from the 
union.” Some Japanese declare the word Aino to have origi- 
nated in their word for dog “Ino”, but there appears to be little 
authority for this. They also state that “ Yezo”, the name of the 
island, is taken from the custom the Ainos have of bending the 
body when going before a high Japanese officer, especially the 
Aino interpreters, who lead the men for whom they are about 
to interpret by the hand, both having their bodies bent and 
advancing a step at a time dragging one leg after the other. Their 
attitude so much resembled the shape of a shrimp’s body, that 
they were called “ Yebi”, shrimp, “ So”, savage; and Yebiso has 
since been changed to Yezo. 


The modes of saluting among the Ainos are quite different for 


men and women. The men rub their hands together, raise them 
to the forehead, palms up, and then stroke down their beard, one 
hand after the other. The women draw the first finger of the 


right hand between the first finger and thumb of the left, then 
raise both hands to the forehead, palms up, and then rub the 
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upper lip, under the nose, with the first finger of the right hand. 

en a man has been travelling and returns home, he and his 
friend put their heads on each other’s shoulders, the elder of the 
two then puts his hands on the head of the younger, and strokes 
it down, gradually drawing his hands over the shoulders down 
the arms and to the tips of the fingers of the younger ; until this 
has been done neither speak a word. This is rather more familiar 
a salute than that of a stranger Aino, who is received by the 
head man of the village; both kneel down and the stranger 
laying his hands on those of his host, they rub them backwards 
and forwards, after this they talk, but neither says a word before 
the ceremony is completed. 

After lying some days at a harbour the Ainos generally got 
accustomed to us and used to come off in their boats, make them 
fast alongside and look about the ship. They weré always ready 
to pull on a rope or help in any way and used to take great 
pleasure in hoisting up the boats. They seemed remarkably 
honest, and on one occasion having promised a girl two buttons 
if she would be photographed, she agreed and took the buttons, 
but her courage failed at the last moment and she steadily re- 
fused to be photugraphed; she offered to return the buttons, I 
refused to take them, and she then ran away, but, just as I was 
going on board again, she came back saying that she had not 
kept her promise, and that therefore the buttons did not belong 
to her and she wished to return them. When talking to one 
another the natives appear to utter a few words in rapid succes- 
sion, then to drawl out a word, often not the end of a sentence, 
as they repeat the rapid and drawling sounds many times with- 
out stopping ; the drawling sound always finishes with an ascend- 
ing sound, rising about three notes above the ordinary tone, 
which has a peculiar effect. Their singing is pretty, both men 
and women join ; they sing well in tune and time, and chiefly 
while working at hauling nets or rowing boats; they appear to 
have the same song (for I only heard one tune, a sort of chant) 
both on the east and west coast, and this they sing in two parties, © 
one answering the other in alternate bars. There is no attempt 
to harmonize. 

Although all the women have the mouth and arms tattooed, 
there is some little variation in the shape and design of the 
marks, some having a broad band with the ends curled up from 
the corners of the mouth, others not quite so much and the ends 
are brought to a point in a line with the mouth, while some 
again have only a band round the mouth. All have the upper 
lip nearly covered and a much slighter band round the lower lip. 
The marks on the arms vary considerably, and the natives tell 
us that each part of the island has a mark peculiar to that 
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locality, but how far this was true was not ascertained. All the 
tattooing is commenced in childhood, and a little is added year 
by year until the girls are grown up. Polygamy is extensively 
practised, and the better a man hunts and fishes the more wives 
he has. According to the Japanese account a man who fails to 
support a wife as he should, is deserted by her, and she may 
look out for another husband who will do better for her. The 
duty of the wives is to save the husband as much work as 
possible. 

More than once I have heard that the Ainos wear round their 
necks a small bag containing a charm or treasure, which may be 
anything uncommon, such as a coin, a stone, a piece of metal, 
and to this they attach great value, never parting with it unless 
they have done an injury or injustice toa friend, when they give 
him their treasure as recompense. It is said also that the 
Japanese take advantage of this, and confiscate these charms if 
they misbehave themselves. This must be a mistake, for although 
I have seen children with small bags round their necks, there 
was never anything in them, and I never saw an adult with a 
charm of any sort round his neck. The women are named often 
after the Japanese fashion; the two daughters of the chief at 
Akishi being called, ‘ Yoshko,’ meaning ‘ Good-son,’ and ‘ Fuyi; 
which means ‘ winter, two Japanese words; this information 
was given by themselves ; but they may have in addition native 
names which they would not give. 

When a person dies and is buried all mention of him ceases, 
and they carefully abstain from making any reference to the 
dead. The Japanese say, that if the name of a person who has 
died is mentioned, all those assembled weep, and the subject 
is dismissed again as soon as possible. There seems to be little 
ceremony over the burial of a body, it is always done at night, 
and a rough cross of wood in the shape of a T is placed over 
the grave. Bodies are often dug up again by the wild beasts 
and foxes, and little trouble seems spent over the dead after 
once a burial has taken place, bones and skulls if exhumed are 
suffered to remain unburied. It is said if a man dies, his house 
is burnt, and as far as could be gathered this is true. I also 
found a house deserted, nothing inside had been touched since 
the owner left it ; his nets, cooking pot, implements and house- 
hold articles must be of great value to his neighbours, but none 
were molested, although they must have been there a consider- 
ng time ; probably he went out fishing or hunting and lost his 

e. 

The Japanese priests say, that the Ainos have no religion 
whatever ; but with all their gods and superstitions this must 
be inaccurate. They pay reverence to spirits of peace, of a 
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family, spirits who guard treasure, who preside over river fishing 
over ating = spirits of fire, of water and of lb 
Before drinking ‘saké’ (or Japanese wine) an ‘ikubashi’ or 
drinking stick is always used; this is waved over the cup, and 
the point of it having been dipped into the wine is sprinkled 
to the four quarters, meaning a libation to the spirits of fire, 
water, mountain and sea, In every village there is a sort 
of hedge made of bamboo and poles, these are kept firmly in their 
place by horizontal poles lashed along the bottoms of them, a few 
feet from the ground; on the top of the bamboos and poles are 
bears skulls, and often close at hand, in a cage, there is an eagle 
having also a smaller cage attached in which a crow is kept. All 
these appear to have some superstitious veneration attached to 
them by the Ainos, as have also bears which are caught young, 
and until old enough to feed themselves are suckled by women ; 
when they are weaned they are placed in cages, about ten feet 
square, raised about three feet from the ground and about ten 
feet high; these are carefully constructed of oak poles lashed 
together, all the lashings being outside to prevent the bears 
gnawing them through. When the bear’s teeth get so long as 
to give himachance of eating his way out of the cage, he is 
noosed and dragged out and the points of his teeth are cut off 
with a sort of saw made by the natives for the purpose. 

The Japanese say, that the Ainos fatten up a bear for two or 
three years, and then it is killed and eaten with many cere- 
monies, 

The Ainos’ houses or huts are simple enough, and consist of 
an oblong shaped structure with a sort of porch attached, they 
are generally about twenty feet long by twelve or fourteen 
broad, they have no partitions in the interior. In the southern 
part of the island there is a chimney inside and over the door 
made of grass, in the northern there is no chimney, but a window 
or square hole in the roof, which can be covered at pleasure with 
a thick mat kept for the purpose. These dwelling places are 
built of poles, perpendicular and horizontal, lashed together, 
which are covered with birch-bark and thatched with grass or 
serub bamboo. During winter the interior is further protected 
by having deer skins hung all round inside. The entrance of 
the hut is invariably inside the porch, the former is closed with 
a rough sliding door, which works between horizontal poles 
lashed together and wedged apart at the top and bottom; the 
door of the porch is closed with a mat hung loosely before it, 
In the porch there is kept the sledge, snowshoes, fish-skin shoes, 
mats, and the less valuable of the household property. On 
entering the hut, it is found to be matted, to have a fire in the 
centre, which burns in a bed of sand and is kept together by 
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four logs of wood. Over this there are a series of poles on which” 
hangs a supply of dried venison, fish, &c., besides a curious mis- 
cellaneous collection of household goods, robes, and boots. The 
bow, arrows, and fishing spear are hung on the walls. In the 
fire-place are two or three offerings to the spirit of fire stuck into 
the sand, these are sticks whittled at the end, the shavings being 
allowed to hang down, not altogether detached. There is always 
to be found a lamp consisting of a scollop shell, with a little 
fish oil in it, and a wick hanging over the side, this is supported 
by athree pronged twig, the end of which is thrust into the sand. 
There are always a few wooden skewers on which fish, oysters, 
or venison are being cooked ; and usually some shell fish are fry- 
ing in their own shells. In one corner of the hut there is a shelf 
on which stands the lacquer ware, which is much valued and 
carefully preserved; a god of treasure, looking much like a 
rough scare-crow, and made of straw, usually hangs suspended 
from the roof over the shelf. The natives dislike strangers 
going near these shelves, and get uneasy if one approaches it, 
interfering if any attempt is made to touch it. All their lacquer 
is of the same pattern, and each house has the same articles; 
they appear to be manufactured by the Japanese expressly for 
them, as are also their knives. The only articles of home manu- 
facture are their “atsis” or robes, bows and arrows, quivers, fish- 
ing nets, traps for catching animals, and canoes ; they also make 
their own caps and boots, besides a few musical instruments. 
The huts in the north part of Yezo are better built, neater, and 
altogether superior to those in the south ; and, though none of the 
Ainos are much addicted to washing, those living in the north 
are certainly more cleanly than their southern neighbours. On 
entering a hut oa the N.E. coast, I was astonished to find it 
clean (of course excepting the poles over the fire), light and 
healthy looking. The embers in the sand fire-place were neatly 
swept up, and a rake, broom, and pair of wooden tongs were 
handy to replenish the fire or rake up the ashes. On either 
side of the hut was a raised platform, about seven feet square 
and two feet high, used to sleep on. There was a sick man 
lying on one of these; much attention had been paid him, and 
every pains taken to make him comfortable ; a pillow made of 
clothes rolled up was under his head, a birch-bark vessel of rice 
and cup of water were by his side, and he was lying on some 
deerskins ; there was even a broken vessel used for the purpose 
of a spittoon placed by him. The women seem industrious, and 
when in their houses are always to be seen working, either 
splitting up and twisting bark into thread, working the orna- 
mental border for a robe, weaving straw mats or cooking. 


The villages are built irregularly, the doors or the huts face 
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the sheltered side, away from the prevailing wind. Each hut 
has close to it a small shed raised on four poles, about seven or 
eight feet from the ground, these are built to keep stores in, and 
provisions, and are thus raised to protect them from dogs, 
foxes, rats and vermin. The bear cages are put amongst the 
houses in the village, and the bears are well looked after. The 
women are kind to their children, who are very merry and 
lively and generally look healthy. Babies are carried at the 
back, a plaited band goes over the head of the nurse, this is 
attached to the two ends of a short stick on which the child sits, 
another band round the child and secured round the nurse’s body 
prevents it falling off. The Ainos have two or more dances ; 
but these seem generally to be danced only on particular occa- 
sions, in one men only take part, in another only women. 

The natives ride when travelling from place to place, also 
sometimes to the hunt. The hunters use bows and poisoned 
arrows with which they kill deer and large game; bears are 
generally shot with an arrow from a spring cross-bow, the trigger 
line of which is laid across their track, but sometimes in winter 
they find a bear in his den, when they make a stout wooden 
cross so large that it will not go in at the entrance, and cutting 
down a number of branches from the trees they put the cross 
over the mouth of the den, stir up the bear and make him 
savage, they then lay the branches on the cross and he clears 
them away by dragging them into him, thus confining his space 
and making him expose himself, when he is knocked on the 
head. The native traps for smaller game are very neatly made, 
the spring is obtained from a crossbow which is connected with 
the slide or door of the trap (pl. xiv, fig. 1). There is yet to be 
mentioned their boats—these are dug-out canoes, about twelve or 
fourteen feet long and three broad, they are worked with a paddle 
from one end and have often side pieces sewed on the gunwhales to 
raise them. For want of iron the staples to which the ro 
are secured are prongs of deer’s horns sharpened and driven in. 

Many of the men work at carpentering with the Japanese, and 
are said to be very handy. I was surprised to see how soon 
they understood the various folding legs of my camera and stand. 
I have only known of one instance of an Aino striking a Japa- 
nese, and this was when the latter (one of the subordinates) was 
troublesome to one of our officers, and persisted in doing what 
he was told not; the Aino gave him a box on the ear which, . 
although not returned, made him look very savage and sulky, and 
will probably have been avenged soon afterwards. The interior 
of the island seems very little known, but probably there are 
few if any natives living far from the coast. 

As regards the number of Ainos existing, there are no statistics 
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which can be the least relied on, any attempt therefore in that - 


direction must be almost entirely guess work, but they can 
hardly muster so strong as hundreds of thousands. Captain 
Cook mentions the natives of the Kurile Islands having been. 
converted to Christianity by Russian missionaries ; is it not pos- 
sible that the rough cross erected over Aino graves may have 
its origin in some relict of Christianity left by them when 
visiting these islands? Cook says, that they used to visit the 
en “1 the south, although he does not say how far their visits 
extende 


Description of the plates of Aino implements, selected from a collection 


Pp in the country by Lieut. S. C. Holland, and presented by him 
to the Christy Colleetion. 
Pirate XIII. 


1. Bow, made of a yellowish-brown coloured light wood, one half of it 
being smeared with a dark red substance resembling dried blood. It is 
circular in section, one inch in diameter at the middle, and tapers — 
towards the ends, which are shaped for the purpose of retaining the bow- 
string ; one being thinned away at the shoulder, and the other having two 
opposed notches cut in it. On the smaller end a set of marks is cut, con- 
sisting of two opposed pairs of notches, an oblique longitudinal notch 
having a shorter transverse one meeting it on one side at the middle, being 
repeated on the two interspaces; on the other end of the bow is a single 
deep notch. The string is made of brown bark-fibre twisted. Length 46} 
inches, 

2. Quiver, made of two pieces of a soft light wood, hollowed out, laid 
together, and fastened at the ends with strips of bark. On the sides at the 
middle two slips of wood are fitted and secured with cord and strips of 
bark ; to one of these slips the ends of the suspending cord are attached. 
Length 18} inches, widt. inches. 

8. Short arrow. The shaft is of reed, the lower end notched to receive 
the bow-string ; a single feather is cemented to it and tied at the ends with 
fibre. In the.upper end of the shaft is fixed a stout bone spike tipped with 
a tapered scoop-shaped slip of bamboo, having small barbs cut at the base, 
and its concave side filled with poison. The figure shows the complete arrow 
on the scale of one-fourth, and the head of the full size. Length 74 inches, 

4. A hollow section of bamboo, fitted into a discoidal wooden foot, the 
latter stained red and ornamented with carving. Height 5 inches. Lieut. 
Holland stated that this was made simply as a specimen of their ability in 
carving wood, and that he never saw such cups in use, coarse Japanese 
lacquer-ware being generally adopted. 

5. Jew’s harp, made from a thin flat slip of bamboo. Length 5} inches. 


PuateE XIV. 


: 1. Wooden trap employed in the woods to catch smaller wild animals. 
It is in the form of a cross-bow, and consists of a pronged stock, a bow, and 
a T shaped slide. The bow is fastened to the stock at the lower end of two 


’ glits, made one in each prong ; the bow-string is tied to the lower part of 


the slide, the cross-bar of which plays in the slits made in the stock. A 
short bent wooden pin, probably used asa trigger in setting the trap, is 
attached to the lower end. Length of stock 28 inches, length of bow 31 
inches. 

2. Snow shoe made of two bent pieces of wood, their ends overlapping 
each other, and fastened across with ropes of loosely twisted grass. 
19 inches, width 8 inches. 
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3. “Ikubashi” or drinking stick, used by the Ainos to raise the mous- 
tache while drinking ‘‘saké.” It is a flat piece of wood carved on one side 
and having a lozenge-shaped mark, perhaps an owner's or tribal mark, cut 
on the other. Length 12} inches, width 1} inch. 

4. Flat piece of wood used to secure the pipe to the belt when travelling. 
It is engraved on one side, and slightly curved at one end, through which is 
perforated a hole for the pipe, as shown in fig. 5. Length 103 inches, 

5. Wooden tobacco pipe together with the instruments for fastening it 
to the belt, ‘The pipe bowl is very small, the cavity for the tobacco a 
only } inch in diameter; it somewhat resembles the Tchutski pipes, Lengt 
15 inches. 

6. Wooden tobacco-box and cover, containing tobacco of a short fibre 
resembling Turkish tobacco, and probably of Japanese origin. A string 
passed through box and cover serves to attach it to the lower end of the in- 
strument to which the pipe is fastened, two small holes being made in the 
latter for the purpose. mgth 102 inches. 

7. Flat piece of wood,.engraved on both sides, and used as a winder for 
the bark fibre from which Aino nets and robes are made. 3} in. square, 


[The following communications respecting the Ainos have 
appeared in the Transactions of the Societies comprised in the 
Institute. 

The Hairy Men of Yesso, by W. Martin Wood. “ Transactions 
of the Ethnological Society,” new series, vol. iv. p. 34, 

Description of an Aino Skull, by George Busk. “Transac- 
tions of the Ethnological Society,” new series, vol. vi. p. 109. 

Some Notes on the Ainos, by Albert S. Bickmore. “Trans- 
actions of the Ethnological Society,” new series, vol. vii. p. 16. 

Description of the Skeleton of an Aino woman, and of three 
Skulls of men of the same race, by Joseph Barnard Davis, 
M.D. “Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of London,” 
vol. iii. p. 21. 

Account of the Skull of a Ghiliak, Appendix to Article II, 
on the Skeieton and Skulls of Ainos, by J. Barnard Davis, 
M.D. “Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of London,” 
vol. iii. p. 366. ; 

The Ainos, Aborigines of Yeso, by Commander H. C. St. 
John. “Journal of the Anthropological Institute,” vol. ii. p. 248. 
See also ante, p. 129. 


Discussion. 


Mr. George St. CLair reminded the members that in the year 1864 
Mr. W. Martin Wood read a paper on the same subject before the 
Ethnological Society. In that paper the number of the Ainos was 
estimated at about 50,000. The traditionary origin of the Ainos as 
related by Mr. Wood, although in some particulars the same as given 
by Lieutenant Holland, was in others considerably different ; and in 
those points in which it was different it approached more nearly the 
story of the origin of mankind given in the Hebrew scriptures. The 
Ainos’ tradition indicated that the people came to Yesso from the 
westward ; but on the mainland no tribes were found bearing any 
close resemblance to the Ainos, and it would be interesting if any 
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light could be thrown on the ethnological relationships of so singular 
a le. 
Presipent and Mr. also joined in the discussion, 

Lieutenant Hotuanp in reply said: The Ainos as a race are 
decidedly more hairy than any people I have met ; by “ more hairy” I 
mean that there is a greater abundance, that it grows more freely 
over the whole body, and that it is coarser and longer than is usual. 
It is possible that an European might here and there be found with 
nearly or quite as much hair on his body, but it would be an iso- 
lated case, and not to be met with every day, as it is in Yezo. The 
women do not seem to participate in this, and are not more hairy 
than is ordinarily the case. Some men are much more hairy than 
others, but if an equal number of Ainos and any other race of 
people I have seen or read of be taken, the Ainos would by far exceed. 
them in growth of hair. 

There is no doubt that the Japanese are inclined to exaggerate 
this, and that they are much struck with the appearance of people 
who grow more hair than is customary with themselves. To this dw 
they call Europeans “‘ Ketoqui,” meaning “‘ hairy strangers from afar,” 
and being struck with our hairy appearance they would no doubt be 
much more so with that of the Ainos. 

The only account of the origin of the Ainos which is to be found in 
the east is that published in Japanese books, and as far as 1 could 
find these all appear toagree. The Japanese story of the princess and 
dog is in fact the only account of their origin to be gathered from 
native sources. 

It seems hardly possible that any accurate estimate could be made 
of the number of Ainos now living, when it is considered that Yezo 
and Kunashir belong to Japan ; Saghalin partly to Japan, partly to 
Russia, and Iturup and Urup are less known than either of the others. 
A very fair enumeration could be made of those living round the 
coast of Yezo, possibly also of those inhabiting Saghalin, but it seems 
incredible that the total number could have been ascertained with any 
degree of accuracy. 


The following paper was read by the Director: © 
Account of an INTERVIEW with a TRIBE of BUSHMANS in SOUTH 
Arrica. By G. W. Stow, F.G.S. Communicated by the 
PRESIDENT and Professor RUPERT JONES. 
Tue following interesting relation of an interview with a tribe 
or family of Bushmans is taken from a letter from Mr. G. W. 
Stow, F.G.S., to Professor T. Rupert Jones, F.R.S., and commu- 
nicated by him to the Anthropological Institute. As Mr. 
Stow is occupied chiefly in geological pursuits his remarks 
concerning the character and habits of the natives are merely 
incidental, but as coming from an eye witness, and as relating 
to a fast disappearing race of peculiar interest ethnologically, 
they are well worthy of being placed on record. 
Mr. Stow remarks with respect to the Griquas, that “as a 
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race, although some are possessed of a certain smattering of rude 
elementary knowledge, they are the most despicable set of natives 
he ever came in contact with, and that he and his were 
very glad when they came to spots inhabited by others of more 
primitive ideas, such as the Bushmans, Batla-lins, etc.” 

At a place called Witte-Sandt his party fell in with a small 
but interesting tribe of almost primitive Bushmans, which in- 
habits that remarkable oasis, as well as a kloof on the western 
side of the Langeberg. Before these people were actually seen, 
their immediate neighbourhood had been divined from their 

having been observed. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Stow and his party descried two or 
three dark looking objects —- like baboons on some dis- 
tant projecting rocks, three hun or four hundred yards away, 
and evidently on the watch. 

One of the Griquas with Mr. Stow’s party, who had apparently 
a dash of the same blood in his own veins, declared them to be 
Bushmans. He was, therefore, sent with a present of tobacco to 
parley with them. It was amusing to see the state of uncer- 
tainty the Bushmans were put into by this movement as the 
Griqua advanced towards the spot. “A party,” says Mr. Stow, 
“like ours was a most unusual thing to see in such an outland- 
ish part of the country; isolated therefore as they were, and cut 
off from other beings, they naturally looked upon us with suspi- 
cion. Therefore as the messenger advanced the adults got up and 
began to retire, when on a sudden some half dozen little ones 
whom we had not before seen sprang up also, and commenced 
scrambling over the rocks with all the celerity and agility of 
their simian cousins. Our man shouted to them in their own 
language until he got near enough to hold a parley with them. 
They proved to be women who had been watching us from a 
far distance. They said the men were away, and they pointed 
out to our interpreter the nearest direction to find water, which 
we had been without for the last few days, and promised when 
the men returned to visit our camp. We proceeded about three 
miles further and encamped at the eastern foot of the Witte- 
Sandt, in a spot surrounded by large Mimosas. Two or three 
hours afterwards we noticed a number of natives advancing to- 
wards us in single file. These were the women of the tribe, 
some six or eight in number. They had evidently come to con- 
ciliate us if necessary, or to captivate if possible. All the yo 
ones were decorated with full dress costume, and I could not 
help noticing the remarkable regularity and nicety with which 
their faces were painted. The eyebrows were darkened with 
straight, thick lines of shining black paint, while from either 
angle of the eye to a point on the cheek a little below the level 
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of the ear the face was ornamented with red ochre. The effect 
was not unpleasing, and they certainly displayed much better 
taste than that shown by the Kaffir belles, who smear the entire 
face with red clay. The girdles of these women and the orna- 
ments they wore on their heads were made of beads, manufac- 
tured by themselves out of ostrich egg-shell. Their aprons were 
made of numerous thin pieces of twisted leather, ornamented 
with beads of the same kind. A skin mantle or “kaross,” toge- | 
ther with bracelets, armlets, and anklets, completed their attire. 

Those who wore necklaces had jackals’ teeth attached to them, 
and sometimes a small tortoise-shell. Fastened to a small belt 
round the waist several carried a box formed of a segment of a 
horn, and having a leathern lid to contain their paint, and ano- 
ther small tortoise-shell garnished with a leathern fringe con- 
taining the aromatic berries of a tree whose name I was unable 


_ to discover pounded and mixed with fat, forming an unguent 


with which they rubbed themselves when they wished to render 
themselves attractive to the sterner sex. These interesting 
ladies set themselves down in a row at a little distance from us. 
It soon became evident that our present of tobacco had created 
a favourable impression ; and a further donation of the fragrant 
weed to all present, together with a little watered Cape wine to the 
elders, and a red handkerchief to the belle of the party put them 
all into ecstasies. They immediately commenced a general con- 
fabulation amongst themselves which, according to our inter- 
preter, was a discussion upon our respective merits. Affairs 
went on thus swimmingly for more than half an hour, when 
other actors arrived upon the scene, this time the men of the 
tribe. The women had evidently been sent on first as a kind of 
feeler, and to ascertain the probable reception that awaited their 
lords and masters. As this, from their distant hiding place, 
had proved satisfactory, the men approached us with proper 
state and dignity. Leading the van was a grisly-headed old 
triarch, with an ancient quiver slung across his shoulder and 
is bow in his hand; his son with the remainder, down to the 
small boys, followed at his heels with kerries. Their dress was 
simplicity itself. The older members of the community wore a 
skin ‘ kaross,’ for the younger such an amount of clothing was 
deemed superfluous. The old man had a series of necklaces 
composed of various pieces of wood, roots, etc., reserved to be 
used as charms or medicine, as the case might require. They 
did not exhibit any other kind of ornament. 

“ On his first arrival the ancient gave us the usual salutation 
of ‘Daag!’ then drew himself up at a short distance between 
the women and ourselves, and with his hand over mouth stood 
to contemplate what must have appeared to him our rather out- 
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Jandish and unearthly appearance. A couple of coils of tobacco 
put an end to his reverie ; but our request that he would divide 
the present between himself and his followers seemed to gratify 
his dignity. He did so with a generosity sometimes to be no- 
ticed in more civilised communities, doling out the smallest 
possible pittance to each of his retinue, and reserving the rest for 
his own use. 

“The entente cordiale was soon established between us, and a 
small supply of diluted fire-water made him-most amiably com- 
municative. He allowed us to examine his bow, quiver, and 
arrows, and showed us the different ochres that were used as 
pigments for personal adornment. He said they knew nothing 
of painting on rocks; but had heard in the old time of a far dis- 
tant tribe that did so. They themselves did not paint, but were 
used to chase the figures with a sharp piece of stone on the face of 
the rock. This, however, was spoken of in the past sense as if 
the practice had been discontinued at the present time. He 
described the mode of stalking the wild bucks, and showed us 
the poisoned arrow covered with blood, with which he had 
killed one that morning. He also described the operation of — 
locust catching; the locust season he termed the Bushman’s 
harvest. He entered upon the mysteries of drying and pound- 
ing the insects, and of preserving the powder in skin sacks, and 
spoke with a kind of relish of the savoury compound called 
‘locust cake,’ a composition of powdered locusts and wild honey, 
food he joyously said that made the Bushman fat and his skin 
sleek and shining.* 

“Lastly, for our edification he treated us to a wild kind of 
fandango, accompanied with a loud coughing bellow, all evi- 
dently much to the admiration of the members of the fair sex ; 
and he finally wound up the performance with a rather boister- 
ous laughing fit, swaying his old head to and fro the whole 
time.” 


The following papers were taken as read : 


SPECIMENS of NATIVE AUSTRALIAN LANGUAGES. I A. Mac- 
KENZIE. Communicated by the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Kimberley. 


Downing Street, 29th April, 1873. 
Srr,—I am directed by the Earl of Kimberley to transmit to 
you, for the information of the Anthropological Institute, the 
accompanying papers, which have been received from the Go- 


* Those who have tasted this confection pronounce it to be not un- 
palatable, 
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vernor of New South Wales, containing specimens suppli 
Mr. Andrew Mackenzie of the dialects of The native yee 
language as spoken in certain districts of the colony. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
N. J. 
' To the Director of the Anthropological Institute. 


Extract of Letter from Mr. Mackenzie to the Honourable the 
Colonial Secretary, Sydney. Dated 15th April, 1872. 


I enclose a specimen of Mudthung or Thurumba, spoken by 
om aborigines of Braidwood, Ulladulla, Moruya, and Jervis 
y. 
SPEcIMEN OF MupDTHUNG oR THURUMBA. 


Yenanye jellungundy bittoo Koraura worrungo wuttalliwowonye, 
Come let us go to the mountain and look for cedar. 

Wudtha jerrabar? bingaboréga wongawongay, 

Where is the gun? I want to shoot some blue pigeons, 

Elirra mindaba thurgaunidha bungoin jetgauiidha, 

Bring the tomahawk to cut the vines and mark the trees. 
Ngerawonye wanda jerawaunye naui thurgaunyena, 

Perhaps we might find a honey tree and cut it down. 

Ellirra Kuku, murauyau, ban gomingala, : 

Bring tinder and flint to make a fire. 

Eleanga thonga, pa mondija, 

Let us take some bread and meat with us, 

Karugandhra miriga, yanaunye, 

Call the dogs, it’s time for us to go. 

Puru nyemmyu buttunu, Kauilga, 

See here is a kangaroo track, it is that of a big old man. 
Yenanye kotjerru guna nyemma maiina, 

Let us go by the lagoon, there’s always plenty of ducks there. 
Ngeraga wonga-wonga yauwunna wninga worrija kiwta, 

I hear a blue pigeon sounding its note in the bush. 


Yanaga, I go. Yanillaga, I went. 

Yanani, thou goest. Yanilli, thou wentest. 
Yanana, he goes. Yanilla, he wexi. 
Yananyinga, we go. Yanillinyunga, we went. 
Yanano, you go. Yanillana, you went. 
Yananawa, they go. Yanillawa, they went. 
Yanangala, we two go. Yanillungala, we two went. 
Yananu, you two go. Yanillu, you two went. 
Yananora, those two go. Yanillowa, those two went. 


Yanirra, go thou. 
Yanunidha, let him go. 
Yananye, let us go. 
Yanirranu, go ye. 
Yanaunawadha, let them go. 
Yananga, let us two go. 


Yanirru, go ye two. 
Yannunuendha, let those two go. 
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Yan I shall go. Yanauno, you shall go. 
Yonsei, thou shalt go. Yanaunawa, they shall 
Yanauna, he shall go. Yanaungul, we two go. 
Yanaunyi, we shall go, Yanaunwu, you two shall go. 


 Yanunora, those two go. 


Paddington, 25th April, 1872. 
Sir,—In returning Mr. Andrew Mackenzie’s letter to the 
Honourable the Colonial Secretary, of date 15th April, with its 
enclosure, I would suggest that some such instruction as follows _ 


may be sent to Mr. Mackenzie. 
“The specimen of Mudthung which you have sent is just the 


- kind of information wanted. The larger the collection of such 


words, with their inflexions and sentences, which you can fur- 
nish, the better. There can be no objection to your commu- 
nicating on the subject with the gentlemen you mention, or any 
others. The object the government have in view cannot be 
injured by the spread of the information you obtain ; but all the 
information you acquire concerning the aborigines you are re- 
quested to send to the Colonial Secretary with reasonable 
despatch.” I have, etc., 
WILLIAM RIDLEY. 


To H. Halloran, Esq., Under Secretary. 
Paddington, 20th June, 1872. 


Srr,—Herewith I return Mr. Andrew Mackenzie’s letter of 
the 27th May, with specimens of the “ Thurawal” dialect, and 
translations of the same. As illustrative at once of the lan- 
guage and the ideas of the aborigines, these specimens are of 
much value. I have marked on the margins above, “A and B, 
in order to state what might not be at once apparent to a 
person unacquainted with the language, that B is a translation 
of A. 

These specimens of Thurawal comprise words used at Wide 
Bay in Queensland, on the Hunter and on the Barwan; con- 
firming the observation I have made as to the very extensive 
prevalence of a few words, among tribes who differ greatly in 
their vocabularies. I refer especially to “ Yai” (I), “ Yinda” 
(thou), the root “yan” (go), with various affixes. 

By the 4 Mr. Mackenzie evidently means the same letter as 
T have represented by 45 ; that is, the sound of mg in sing. 

While writing on the subject, I would mention that the Rev, 
C, C. Greenway of Bundarra, who lately called upon me, has 
much information concerning the language and characteristics 
of the Kimalaroi-speaking tribes and others. As instances, 
Mr. Greenway pointed out to me that the name “ Baiamé,” 


. which has been known for years as the aboriginal name of the 
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Deity, and which is mentioned in the Reverend James 
Gunther's “Grammar,” is formed from the word “ baia” (to 
make), so that for untold generations the Australian tribes 
have spoken of “the Maker”, or Creator of all things. Mr, 
Greenway also pointed out—what every one who knows Kami- 
laroi must at once acknowledge to be true—that the names ap- 
plied by the aborigines on the Namoi and Barwon to Venus, 
the evening star, “Yindigindowa” and “ Yaigindowa”, mean 
literally “you laugh”, and “I laugh”. The use of such a name 
for “the goddess of laughter” is remarkable. There are other 
coincidences or links of old association between the Australians 
and the Europeans. I reported in my account of last year’s 
journey that Altair (the chief star in Aguila) was called on the 
Barwan “mullion” (eagle). Probably, on request from the 
Government, Mr. Greenway might supply very valuable informa- 
tion. I have, etc., 

WILLIAM RIDLEY. 
To Henry Halloran, Esq., Chief Under Secretary. 


Moelly, Wandandian, 27th May, 1872. 


Str,—I enclose specimens of Thurawal, the vernacular of the 
aborigines occupying the country from Wollongong to the banks 
of the Lower Shoalhaven inclusive. The ten sentences, of which 
a translation into Mudthung was given in my last letter, are 
now, for the sake of comparison, rendered into Thurawal. The 
story is a local legend, told in their own elliptical and dramatic 
fashion, and taken, word for word, from the mouth of the nar- 
nator, a native of Shell harbour. 


I have, etc., 
ANDREW MACKENZIE. 
The Honourable the Colonial Secretary, Sydney. 


A TxHurawaL Story. 
The Spirit of the Fig Tree. 


“T am going for wild figs.” ‘Very well, go on, start away.” Net, 
bangaly basket. He picked the figs, filled net and basket. Cut 
more bangaly for baskets and filled them with figs. The spirit comes, 
catches him, swallows him. Takes him to the water, drinks, spits 
him out again. Looks back, tickles him, looks at him ; comes back, 
and tickles him again. Goes away, comes back, and tickles him 
again. Goes a long way, comes back and tickles him again. Goes a 
long, long, way to the mountain. He get up, runs to the sea, and 
jumps in; the spirit very near catches him. He goes into the sea; 
the spirit walks along the beach. He got upon an island ; the spirit 
went to the rocks. The man shouted “Come here!” Shouted 
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They fetch spears, walk round him. “The spirit is this 
way!” The man got intoacanoe. The spirit could not be found, 
he went into the rocks, he got into the hole. , 


SPECIMEN oF THURAWAL. 


Yendapil bobaruso wéyagatiry windérong. 

Wuddina jirabar? wattagi bulmo wongawonga. 

jinda mundabop kullyawapal da bupgun kullyawapal do kinda. 
lia beruople mika kullyawapaldo kindo mika. 

. Hinda jejing fint kunbyima. 

indapal thusop po munny. 

Thiinja na mirigoo yendapil yakiindo. 

. Minyana purrowally thunna, thupa biapally. 

. Yendapil wurrawry, mata kina nara wurraury. 

. Qarundygo wonga wonga kiryirra mudgy. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


Come let us go to the mountain and look for cedar. 

. Where is the gun? I want to shoot some blue pigeons. 

Bring your tomahawk to cut the vines and mark the trees. 
Perhaps too we might find a honey tree and cut it down. 
Bring tinder and flint to make a fire. 

Let us take some bread and meat with us. 

. Call the dogs, it’s time for us to go. 

. See here is a kangaroo track, it is that of a big old man. 

. Let us go by the lagoon, there’s always plenty of ducks there. 
I hear a wonga wonga sounding its note in the bush. 


JRRRA THURAWALDTHERY. 
Yirrama Karwér. 

Yandipai karwerullapo pai, yannio, kainandha, yandhinai. Kur- 
munni, Wunnomainbala Kurwéry ; Kurma, biipaly poby- 
mata. Kullymirgaia biapalywal, Kurwéry-Yandhanai, 
mumbaianai Kibaia Yirramain-yaindhanai wurry nadjopo, indhi- 
maia, dhirauwaia. Jellunjiranadthanai, yangundaianai; nanyina- 
jellinai, yallumbunyainai, yangundibbala-Iauaginalaia, yallumbupa, 
yangundabillajaia-Iania warry, jaulajilaia, yangundibbila jella. 
Iauginalaia war-r-ry bobaradha-Ya jauiana bulgo, thobararalunbilla, 

meunde wunanye. Kainpoyia yangariiya, ya wudjut yendas. 
iingapa thallybunbila, ya karubun Yirrama-Karrigaia yiinya 
ya-a-i-Karuganbilla-Gumma s»aimathaua; Kilwaiona-Yirrama na 
pulla! Mudgéry purria-Parrylankanaia, yerrauaoa, yirriballaia. 


Paddington, 29th June, 1872. 


Sir,—Herewith I return Mr. Andrew Mackenzie’s commu- 
nication of date 10th June, with the accompanying specimens 
of the Mudthung or Thurumba, and the Thurawal dialects, 
which were enclosed in your letter of the 19th June. . 
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In the Thurawal words for one, two, three, I observe the 
same peculiarity that I have before noticed in other dialects; 
that while the words for “one” and “three” are altogether unlike 
in nearly every dialect, the root for “two” is the same. At 
Wide Bay in Queensland it is “budéla”, on the Lower Hunter 
“biloara”, in Kamilaroi and adjacent languages “bular’, in the 
westérn province of Victoria “bilar”’, and in Thurawal, on the 
Shoalhaven, according to Mr. Mackenzie, it is “pilar’; while 
the words in Thurawal for “one” and “three” are utterly unlike 
any numerals I ever heard. Of course the change from b to pis 
unimportant ; the aborigines constantly sharpen 0 and soften p 
so as to give them interchangeably in the same words. Why 
“two” should have an almost universal Australian root, while 
“one” and “three” vary in every locality, it is difficult to ima- 
gine ; but there is no doubt of the fact. 

I also observe that while “biraban” signifies eaglehawk on 
the Lower Hunter (according to Mr. Threlkeld), this word is 
used in Thurawal for the emu. Other examples of this use of 
the same word for different objects occur. The word for eagle- 
hawk in Thurawal, “mullin”, is the same in root and in mean- 
ing as “mullion” in Kamilaroi. 

have, etc., 
To H. Halloran, Esq., WILLIAM RIDLEY. 
Chief Under Secretary. 


Moelly, Wandandian, 10th June, 1872. 


Sir,—I enclose specimen No. 11 of Mudthung or Thurumba, 
as the language is called on the sea-coast. The dialogue is sup- 
posed to be held at Coorumbun, or, according to the mode of 
spelling adopted by investigators of the Australian languages, 
Kirumbun, a place near the mouth of the small river running 
into Jervis Bay. Currambene, a corruption of the name, has 
been assumed by the colonists as the designation of the whole 
stream. I do not know that I could take a more fitting oppor- 
tunity to suggest to the Government the desirability of ascer- 
taining and preserving unalloyed as many of the aboriginal 
names of places as can be collected by competent inquiry. It 
is unnecessary to point out of what service these monuments ~ 
may be to indicate the origin or illustrate the history, habits, or 
migrations of the former occupants of the soil. Euphony, 
itself not to be despised in the geographical any more than in 
the other vocabularies of a civilised nation, generally suffers, in 
common with other characteristics, by the transmission through 
uneducated or careless recipients of foreign appellatives, for such 
of course are the aboriginal names to Europeans. The native 
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names of farms, as they are measured, conditional purchases in 

icular, as the most numerous, might be correctly ascertained, 
and used in all official correspondence. Road trustees, also, 
might be instructed to make use—in all correspondence, ad- 
yertisements, or contracts—of the aboriginal names furnished by 
an authorised informant, of the sites for bridges or other works. 
The proverb that “no stone is without a name,” if true of any 
country is especially so of Australia. Not a point or inlet, 
knoll or dell, glade or thicket, rock or rivulet, but was desig- 
nated in the language, and faithfully delineated in the memory 
of the ancient inhabitants. A complete system of Australian 
topography would be a descriptive gazetteer on the very largest 
scale. A correct nomenclature of the most important features 
would, it is submitted, be well worth the trouble of carrying the 
suggestions offered into effect. 


I have, etc., 
(Signed) ANDREW MACKENZIE. 


The Honourable the Colonial Secretary, Sydney. 
1. Korigama barundina, Kutthimbana, baringa wanjawan erri- 


bunyina, wullundina. 

2. Bariinga maiana Paoderi, tubarain marilila wanda. 

3. Wélera yamiidha, jia mirira kilala, murindalawina Kunama- 
rambalana. 

4. Mirira thikala bukiai nyelliga ; baringa maimbala nénji, ku- 
Jagundémbala mirira. 

5. Yendhimaranye, banda Karibambronye jetitinye; thusongji 
Kunigilan samaoniwanyana pa 

6. Jia naiumberinye mutiangamyena ; dhidhadha yanilla nye- 
linji baringain wurri. 

7. Jajumberinye mujeri, purungoanyinana wujut. 

8. Yerrupginyinye nyelinja Korigamai. 

9. Banyena jajemburia, jumiga, Kuridhana, biangalo ; jnmigan- 
gudhana jerungala. 

10. Kurigandhawunyena biangaro, minambala, pamala jerungala, 

11. Yerranganye, yerrupgunyene. Mai adhirra. 

12. Yagunavani punyiinye bungaonye? Kulutbaiénye bungaonye, 
mitundhali minumbarina bungoji. 

13. Jerumbunyinye thanungo, thuritbaiunyena, sélyena yerra- 
maiunyena. 

14. Kularyina murundilera, mara Kulaonyedha, 

15. Yerrupgiinyena yerana, jumiga. 

16. Jilanye thanungo ! 

17. Thuritbaianyena yerrarwaiani. 

18. Yerupgana yeruogatalibalinye. 

19. Kunmaga bariinga, jelaowali baola. 

20. Nyaga jerungila yendnaji meriraji yenabarana. 
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21. Ita yain wanda, Nyaouyiyéna ngaoambiwuniwa yaingajena. 
22. Dhadhiyine nanyéna bartingain jipgundi. 

23. Walinderani inywalyelo. 

24. Iuitbairanu mulagairanu. 

25. Nurirana-kuliwalira merira jelo. 


1. The westerly wind is blowing strong, the vessels can’t come in, 
they will be driven back. 

2. There is a vessel lying off New Bristol ; she must have come in 
last night. 

3. She looks like a whaler ; perhaps she has killed a whale, and 
fetched it in, and is tiring it out. 

4. I saw a sperm whale spouting yesterday ; if the vessel stops 
here she will catch plenty whales. 

5. Let us go and fetch them wood ; they will give us plenty bread 
and drink. 

6. Perhaps we shall see some of our friends ; my brother went to 
sea a long time ago. 

_7. We'll ask for the boat ; to walk along the beach will make us 
tired. 

8. This westerly wind will make it go quick. 

9. Let our king ask for the boat ; he is a good man, a favourite, 
the chief; the white people like him. , 

10. Our chief is calling; he has got it, the white man has given it. 

11. Come on quick, let us make haste. Now then, jump in. 

12. How many are going to pull? There are four to pull and one 
to steer. 

13. When we get out of the creek, we'll put up the mast, and 
hoist the sail. 

14, Fetch the fish spears, we'll spear some fish. 

15. She goes quick, she’s a good boat. 

16. Here we are at the mouth of the creek. 

17. Now then, up with the mast and sail. 

18. How fast she goes! we'll soon be there. 

19. I know that vessel ; that is the one my brother went in. 

20. I can see the men walking on the deck. 

21. Some of them are blacks. Now I can see them quite plain. 

22. There is one brother looking over this way now. 

23. Let us take the boat on the lee side of the vessel. 

24. Take down the mast and furl the sail. 

25. Make fast! get up on the deck. 


CoMPARATIVE VOCABULARY. 


Mudthung or Thurun:ba. Thurtwal. English. 
Part Part Kangaroo 
Biribain Biribain Emu 
Yuin Dulla Black man 
Wenkin Nurumbul, Méga Black woman 
Jumbuk Jumbuk Sheep 


Kana Kuna Duck 
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Mudthung or Thurumba. Thurawal. English. 
Manyusa Mullin Eagle hawk 
Mundtha Mandtha Black snake 
Mitundthali Mitun : One 
Mogandaora Pulur Two 
Thirangaora Wowulli Three 
Bedhaigal Kurumbaba Pelican 
Kundt Kanda Tree 
Wauwunna Wauwunna Crow 
Yariman Yaraman Horse 
Pukerip Wari _ Sun 
Moon 
Bukun Dthu Earth 
Kunbi Kunbi Fire 
Munna Murrimul Hand 
Thunna Thunna Foot 
Kokin Arm 
Gurri urri Leg 
Kabon allir Head 
Panda Thurra Thigh 
pina Mina Elbow 
yominyo Breast 
Thundthi huna@thi Waist 


Moelly, Wandandian, 17th June, 1872. 


_ §mr,—The scene of the accompanying legend is at Bendthua- 
laly, between Perry’s Meadow’s and the Kangaroo Ground, as 
the two latter places are called by the settlers. Kangaroo 
Ground is a corruption of the native name Kangargraon. As in 
the case of the story previously transmitted, this has been taken 
word for word from the mouth of the teller. 


T have, etc., 
(Signed) _ ANDREW MACKENZIE. 
The Honourable the Colonial Secretary, Sydney. 


JERRA THURAWALDTHERI. 
Megaaolali Wurragul. 


Murra-murra maunmirria, ngaimaia Kangargraon; Karupaiali 
mégaaolali Kangargraon piriwasga; saimialaola pirupaiaolup ; 
kaiaolanai mioi mirigaoga; yakaiaolanna “wadthain bundamiai?” 
“Murra-murra pandéin yariba.” Naoalya; waitborro Kuliaola mé- 
gaaolan piriwandthir; wuraoranbala. Nindtha Bendthialali. 

He got the mullet from the river, took it up to Kangargraon ; he 
met the women coming from Kangargraon with poorawang (samia — 
nuts, or native arrowroot) ; they fetched the poorawang, they talked 
to that dog ; they said “ where have you come from?” “I am bring- 
ing mullet from the river.” That will do; the women corrobo 
gesticulating with the left hand ; they fall dead. This was at Bend- 
thualaly. 
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Tue Nut GATHERERS. 


From the mountain the nutters fruit-laden come back, with a fish 
twixt their teeth ; meet the dog on the track. 


‘“* Now whence come you, Warragul, tell us we pray?” 
‘“* From the river below I have come all the way. 
“A mullet to take thence to Kangargraon thought, 
‘¢Murra-murra thus far on my journey have brought.” 
Enough ! through the frame of his hearers there steals 
Subtle poison the blood, flesh, and bone that congeals. 
Wild, speechless, and rigid, in vain to reply, 
By voice or by sign, either maga may try. 
Every fibre benumbed, a last effort to make 
The spell that is freezing all motion to break, 
For dance of defiance, they raise the left arm, 
Outstretched, the limb stiffens, too strong is the charm. 
They stagger ; the purawang poised on each head, 
Falls split to the ground as the bearer falls dead. 

At Bendthualaly they lie side by side, 
With uplifted arm, as they fell down and died. 
To this day may be seen, with their nuts round them strewn 
The Purungalaioula all turned into stone. 


Paddington, 7th November, 1872. 


Sir,— With thanks I return Mr. Andrew Mackenzie’s “Story 
of Bundoola,” in the language of Ulladulla and in English. 

Of this, as of other papers from the same source, I can say, 
though I am not acquainted with the Shoalhaven dialects, that 
these specimens contain valuable information bearing on the 
general subject of Australian languages. For instance, I ob- 
serve in line five, the word “ginangal” answering to “ Southern- 
ers.” The termination “gal,” signifying people, is found over a 
large part of Australia—in Gulligal, Warrigal, etc., like “folk ” 
in Norfolk and Suffolk. 

I remain, etc., 
(Signed) WILLIAM RIDLEY. 

To H. Halloran, Esq., Chief Under Secretary. 


JERRA BuNDiLA. 


Yanaoyoa maranji; Kulambaroga maranji; mujeri, yirraganji ; 
kutthai kiriaolan ! jilluned "kalandthun | 
yanaoga thaogulywollun kaoraila ; bungayaga kutthupo. Yaniianye, 
ma mara kunna, nombimunndls ; yaniiinye, wurrunsa, wunnianye, 
bangtnadtha, Yandthaojina: wudthaolono, kaoo! paiuraga paila, 
yanaga, Yakilily guiangal, yaparani, jambinyuna. Yanaonye, 
gumma ginnamaraya, Kurairi, Kilasiyema, nyaoumbéni, ma nain- 
juvanna buttini, murriba. Yanaonye, jambi, nyaonidtha thunbup- 
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aripa, wullusaranya irrininagaoranna. Bundilli wenkindji sundi- 
pura, wurrygalla na, naurraji jellowégalli, yirrimila warrinowarri, 
kabitsh, piri, minirra suri, bungoin ; yanilla wurriji meriro ; jer- 
gara, juive, wurraora indai. Banborogundo. Murraoga nénji tho- 
gunda, kimiranyi kunnisyékumba, murraidga néuji, salia, thogunda, 
nyaimbioga Bundarwai. 


Tue Story oF BunpDoo.La. 


I go fishing, I am going to spear fish ; my canoe, my fish spear. 
What a fine calm sea. I'll paddle over there to the surf at the rocks. 
T'll go to the bush, the sea is too rough. I'll paddle out to sea 

in. Let us run away, because bad, nasty fish (are what he gives 
you, understood). Let us run away, children, we'll leave him when 
he goes out far. He follows them. Where are you? hilloa! I hear 
them over there, I must gothither. There they are, the Southerners, 
says he, that’s our brother-in-law coming. Let us go, let us make 
the spear ready ; all ready; you are a good marksman, you wait 
here, because this is the path that the kangaroo takes his road. Let 
us go, brother-in-law, you'll see your wife’s country, you'll see the 
great precipice. Bundoola’s wife belongs to that place. You come 
close to the edge, you stop here. They shove him over a good way ; 
kill him dead. Rope, you catch hold of the rope, vine. He comes 
up the long way to the top. Cut the rope, serve you right, you dead 
now. This was at Banboro. I'll go home to my place, this place is 
too rough. I'll go and try another place. I'll go a little further, 
This is the good habitation. I'll stop here at Bundarwa. 
Version by Bimmoon, aboriginal of the Ulladulla tribe. 


JERRA Bunpia. 


Yanaolila guiaogul: yanaonyi marumbulluny-yukau! Kaoralan, 
purinini, Kaiiliwal! Bungaoga; nanyirloga? Ngaowé. Yenanyi, 
madtha Kunna mara, bombi mandlo, saiawunyioga madtha kun- 
nuaji marin bombi maldlo, Bundulun wunnalunyisga. Kai- 
ai-ai! Nyikalili, guiaiaogul. Naiaga guiaiaogul. Bandthana- 
ripgao! »aiamus-kuribila, kuribula! haiamus. Yenaonyioga. 
Kurairiwiga. Maiinyi nénji, madtha mundija marina nénji. Nyupa, 
nyupa, Bundolo! Waié-é-€! Nyuoa Kialala jambydthain. Ilénye 
numdija jeleiya. Kunamaronye mundijain. Nyerra, nyerra, nyerra, 
jambi! Thunbiarakaiso wenkinkilino. Mubira, mubira, jambi, 
jelinjuli? Yukau! mudjeri kaoja! yirigarokaji oaiilijima! paiima, 
jambi! minirradthi! Ai! Kutgila. Yukau! wurra wurra Kaoja, 
punjerri kaoja! Kaoja! paiima, minaorokumbera, jambi. Ai! kut- 
gakila, jambi. Yanuwanaji thégungo. Wudthaola? Thadalim, 
Yanuwanyi pundi myeléiya Burwero. 


Tue Story oF Bunpoo.a. 


Blackfellow came from southward. We'll go and fish. Oh, calm, 
_ very smooth! He jumped into the canoe. You see me? Yes. 
We'll go, because he gives you bad fish. We have left Bundoola. 
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Hilloa! there they are, the southerners. Fetch us a firestick. Here! 
It has gone out. Here! let us go hunt: mine (spear) isready. You stor 
here, because the game runs this way. There they are, there they a) 

Bundoola. Whizz-z-z! Our brother-in-law has speared him. We'll take 
the meat over there. Let us roast the meat. Look, look, look, brother- 
in-law! Have a look at this place belonging to your wife. Goa 
little closer, brother-in-law, go a little closer to the bank. Oh dear! 
my canoe and fish-spear all lying there perishing. Here it is, brother- 
in-law ; you catch hold. Oh dear! it has broken. Oh dear! m 

two-pronged spear and tea-tree javelin! Here, brother-in-law, catch 
hold again. Hullo! it has broken again, brother-in-law. Let us go 


to the camp. Where is he? I don’t know. Let us go hence to 
Barwéra. 


Version by Thooritgal, aboriginal of the Ulladulla tribe. 
Tue Story or 
Done into English by Bimmoon, aboriginal of the Ulladulla tribe. 


A good while ago a black fellow named Bundoola, lived at Bun- 
darwa, on the north arm of Jervis Bay. He was murraori, long and 
big with robust arms, like a tree with its limbs. He lived in a big 
cave, yerrowa. If any one goes to the cave, the waters of the sea 
will cover the place. He had with him two wives, their four children, 
of which three by a former husband, and the mother of one of the 
wives. He did not treat the children well. He used to give them 
for food, shark, stingaree, kooroodthoo, and nijoolidjong, the two latter 
fish resembling eels and stingarees. The mothers used to tell the 
children not to eat the trash, but throw it away. 

They came from a place called Banboro, in the mountains near 
Jamberoo—Bundoola used to boast to his wives of his expertness in 
catching fish. One morning he went out as usual, in his canoe, 
leaving wives, mother-in-law, and children in the camp. The sea was 
smooth and the weather fine. He was very successful in his fishing. 
He had a very long fish-spear, measuring about twenty feet, called 
poonjerry. He shouted to his wives to tell his mother-in-law how 
skilful he was. ‘“ You watch me, you watch me,” he said. They 
signified assent. 

The women began to talk to one another about the foolishness of 
remaining with a man who treated them so ill, and the favourable- 
ness of the opportunity for running away. They fled with the 
children and all their things. Bundoola still kept fishing, and occa- 
sionally calling out to them. He heard them answering him, as he 
thought; but he was deceived. What he heard was the noise made 

by the morat, or two trees touching and rubbing against one another 
when agitated by the wind. At last, having filled his canoe with fish, 
he thought it was time to leave off fishing and come ashore. As 
soon as the canoe touched the sand, he shouted to his wives to help 
him to draw it up with its load on the beach. 

The sound of the morat, just then repeated, made him think that 
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his orders were attended to. Ata loss, however, to account for the 
delay in the women’s coming, he went to the camp and found it 
empty. He cooeyed again, and again heard the cry of the morat. 
He followed the direction of the sound, until it brought him in sight 
of the artifice by which he had been deceived. He was at’ first 
furious with rage, but having picked up the tracks of the fugitives, 
followed the trail, weeping as he went along. The tracks led him to 
Burrier. He carried a canoe with which to cross the river, and left 
it at Yalwal, where it can yet be seen fossilised. Thence he went to 
Kangargraon in quest of the runaways. He followed the river up to 
Noorunmaia. Whenever he fell in with a wallaby or paddymelon, he 
would imagine it was one of the party he was in search of, and call 
out, “Stop, come to me, my child, my wife.” From Noorunmaia he 
tracked them to Banbéro, where they were encamped with their 
friends. 

Approaching the camp, Bundoola gave the customary cooey. The 
camp was all on the alert. “Ay, ay, here’s the master, the villain, 
coming.” 

tacle, as. usual with visitors from another tribe, sat down a 
little way off. His wives brought him fire, and went back to the 
camp. He crushed out the fire, pretending that it had gone out of 
itself. His wives brought him a burning brand, and this time he 
kindled a good blaze. The women remained with him. Next 
morning there was to be a great kangaroo hunt. The women said to 
their relatives, “ these children are nearly poisoned to death with the 
carrion given them to eat by their father.” One of the children was 
Bundoola’s own, a boy ; three, a boy and two girls, belonged to a man 
who was dead. 

The tribe called to Bundoola to light a fire and make a spear for 
‘the hunt. He was not long in making a capital spear. The hunters 
betook themselves to a long point, and killed a great many kanga- 
roos. Bundoola distinguished himself by the distance at which he 
struck his game. He did not want to come nearer than three hun- 
dred yards to be sure of his mark. Fifteen kangaroos, the result of 
the morning’s sport, were put into the ovens of earth and hot stones, 
After the feast his connections told him they would next day show 
him his wives’ country, what a fine territory it was, and how well 
stocked with game and native honey. 

During this excursion, as the party stood on the edge of a cliff, the 
old men gathered about Bundoola, and pushed him over the preci- 
pice. He fell a great way, but was not killed; so they let down a 
long vine for him to lay hold of, and drew him up to the top. Just 
as he stretched out his hand to catch hold of the summit, one of 
them severed the vine with an amubtiga, and down he fell again to 
the bottom, this time completely crushed. 

“ Yenaunga,” we are going away ; you sit down there dead ; war- 
ragul eat you, and hawk eat you, and fly eat you ; you are too much 
of a rogue.” 


Bundoola dead, dreamt of going back to his own place. As he 
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journeyed south, he tried the different caves in the cliffs, but found 
them all too diminutive for his comfort, until he got back to Bun- 
darwa. He turned himself in his place of abode, and sat down with 
his arms extended, and * * * * and there he sits petrified to 
this day. 


THURAWALDTHERI KURIALLA. 


Yenda Jeji, mulliwauthana Jejuoko, mullimila mega yandtha- 
nunup thullimalaoa kaiiogo, kundthumaiaoa paiamingaoga, kaiupga, 
Pulinjirusga, kanda-Yangaoana Jindaola-purundthilanai Guiaiin, wud- 
thawaiin, yaogai? thuraodamurra yaoganai surumbapganda ; kub- 
butgailapganda ; piailinuradtha yaogamaoranurdthundtha kulinaia- 
numai thurinaianai mobarudthu. Kulabimaianai, merirupgo yenatwa, 
kiranaiuwa mamradthana. 


Tue THuRAWAL SToRY. 


The moon came, the moon was enamoured, came to the Mully- 
moola damsels. They were catching kaioong, were roasting with hot 
stones piaming* and kaioong,t at Poolinjerunga, near Kan. They 
went to Jiudoula. The Southron heard them. Where are they 
singing about me? I hear them singing about me in the gully ; let 
me have pipe clay to corroboree ; sing that song; let me dance. I'll 
spear you in the eye. They go under the ground—they went up to 
the sky ; the sisters became stone. 


Kumini THURGMBA. 
Jakwila, Bombi, yanilla Didthullo. 

Wurritbilawa yiinbraga, bombi wuthila: murilla yainya kulalawa, 
kummai, jerumbadthi-Yanilla wurri Pindutbai-Yanaila undi na Pilin- 
jira-yanaigila undina wurri Moruyai, yenna minnaiila Kuliwara. 
Yukioa yanaiila yain wenkin wukaori wurri nya valilly Biriri 
Yirikila. Murilla munna munna Mierupgo, unia maiiladtha Juim- 
bara undthuwally yanillaora miriru. Yukipa nyillaora mira. Yu- 
kaoa yandthilora kulalaora chir-r, chir-r. Nuwalily Karandillaora 
warri, jualily wudjutdtha jurupatillaocra bombi. Yukipa yuin wen- 
kin miiala, ililla yukioa Kunamila. Yukioa nangaiila, ya Kunil- 
lupa, Yukioa yanailliwunna ya Jakwilanya, jikaluo pulungumbiala, 
minilla bombinya pundy banda, yukioa ilumbala wurri joali Did- 
thulla, Puindalanya yuin wenkin. ‘ Wudthaola maranai Jakwilao?” 
Yukioa paianjalila nyellunji marungo nyello. Yukisa Jakwila 
jergala kubanyena, yanainrilanya thurinmdla, jerwala Didthul. 

A THurRooMBA Story. 
How the Pheasant and Eel went to Didthul (the Pigeon-house Hill). 

Menf were playing. The eel starts out of a hole. They ran down 

* Bulbous reed that grows in swam 


+ A small kind of fish, so called by the aborigines, 
t Or kurrakurria, sort of little birds. 
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to spear him. Went all the wayto Pundutba. Thence to Pulinjera. 
Thence all the way to Moruya, found the deep water. Then all the 
men and women went along the bank, all the way to Biriry and 
Yirikul. News went over then to Mirroo, where the two Jea*. Then 
those two-went thence up to the sky. Then those two saw the fish ; 
then those two stuck the spear into him. Then went into the water, 
then up the beach, fetched out the eel. Men and women were glad, 
took the eel then and roasted him. They slept, the eel was burning. 
The pheasant came and put him in the jukulu,t took the eel out of 
the fire, and carried it away to Didthul. The men and women got 
up. ‘“ Where’s that fish belonging to that pheasant?” They fought 
for this fish. The pheasant cut off the eel’s head and stuck it up, 
then called it Didthul. 


Version by Thooritgal, aboriginal of the Ulladulla tribe. 


Professor Max Miiller has forwarded the following letter and 
vocabulary for publication in the Journal of the Institute. 


Natal Downs, Queensland, 31st August, 1872. 


Sir,—Having heard you are desirous of obtaining list of 
words spoken by the various native tribes of this island, how- 
ever brief, I send you a short vocabulary which I trust will be 
of some use. As regards the grammatical construction I can 
only say that the inflection of the voice and position of the 
words, as a rule, have more to do with the meaning of a sentence 
than I can express. The substantives and adjectives appear to 
have no declensions, nor the verbs conjugations. Gender, how- 
ever, appears in many words (masculine and feminine only), like- 
wise degrees of comparison. I have lists of proper names, 
belonging to various places on my run, but have not forwarded 
any, not knowing whether they would be of any use; should 
however you think otherwise and will communicate with me, I 
will send them to you, likewise such other words or (if useful) 
accounts of the native manners and traditions as may fall under 
my notice. I will remark that it is with great difficulty I have 
managed to learn so much of the language; the blacks in this 
district having only within the last few years given in to the 
onward march of civilization, and, making friends with us, come 
about our station in a peaceable manner. 


I am Sir, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM CHATFIELD, junior. 
Max Miiller, Esq. Professor of Languages, Oxford. 


* Fishing hawk. 
+ Bark off the excrescence of a tree, used as a vessel for holding honey 
or other food. 
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YiCKABURRA DIALECT, 


Spoken by various tribes on the Cape River, Kennedy Dis- 
trict, Queensland ; lat. 21° south, long. 146° east. 


Country or ground ...Nannéé 
Camp... Yaambaa [moo 
Water... or am- 
Fire ... Burry 
Tomahawk ...Polgho 

Knife ... Kunga 

Needle ... ...Pégooroo 
Meat ...Euri or ummy 
Fat ommy 
Father Laboo 

Mother .. ... Lunghana 
Sister . ...Coothoona 
Brother . ...Cuthun orwabo 
Uncle... ...Mamy 
Aunt. ... Labina 

Cousin (male) ...Ktinghin 
Cousin (female) _... Kinghina 
Hus ...Goonghul 
Wife 
Kangaroo (forest) ...OQora 

Kan ..Kargool 


garoo 
Wallaby (forest)  ...Toomba 
Wallaby (rock) 


Tree-green snake  ... Warrowa 
Brown snake Yabbeya 
Black snake ...Cooteréé 
Diamond snake .-. Moonghully 
Water snake ...Ammoondoro 
Blackhead snake ...Ghoyoghoro 
Death adder Munnum 
Spear (heavy) oorgsa 
Spear (light reed) Culgha 
Stick for throwing 

spears ... .. Timilla 
Throwing sticks  ...Miroo 

oome 
Shield 
Club oid ...Dimy dimy or 

bullen bullen 


Black fellow (a man)...Murray 
Virgin... Oolbo 
Youn woman (mar- 
..Munkine 
Old woman (married) -Boorghan 
Child (either sex) ...Cindt 


Kangaroo rat (s mall) . Wier Eyes ...Dille 
Kangaroo rat e) .Wipér Mouth ... ..- Thi 
Tangharoo Nose ...Ninde 
ing squirrel Mungaroo Teeth... ... Har 
Haak rat... Mabberoo Beard .-- Unghua or yar- 
Flying fox ...Gooudtla Ears Walloo 
Porcupine ...Bibbéra [tee | Throat ...Boom 
Native dog ...Moora or wun- | Chest ...Toongha 
Emu ...Goondooloo Arms dst ...Peighar 
Eagle hawk ...Kooragsa Hands ~~ ah 
Common hawk ...Peigsu. Thighs .., 
Sparrow hawk ...Kurghina Lower part of 1 “¥tmghora 
Quail... ...Buuandool or | Feet (also a trac tena) 
boondu Man’s private ~ gs 
Small birds .»» Déviltéé also an animal’stail .Boongha 
Black duck ...Coobery Woman’s private parts 
Turkey (plain) ... Birkim also, pouch of mar- 
Turkey* (scrub) ates supial animals .Goora 
Native companio breasts ...Ammoona 
— crane) -Coolthéroo Woman’s milk Ammoon 
...Moonya moon-| Knee; also elbow’... Magsin 
Fish ( eneric name)... .Goyo [ya | Hair ..Ctthy 
Black .« Weaner Alligator (literally big 
Eel Wakil guana).. ... Tackina 
Dew fish . ...Doonghooloo Iguana ..., Tuckine 
Fresh-water Turtle .. .Conghoree Bandicoot Ugsulla 
Craw fish ..Cunder Man’s testes ..Calloon 
Snake (generic name) -Moonda Man’s water ..Culmara 
Carpet snake ...Carbool Man’s ordure ...Goona 


* Literally eggs, on account of so many being found in their nests. 
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Sun ...Kie or curri 
Moon ...-Bullanoo or 
cughghera 
Star ..Buthy 
Dew lizard ... Bunghira 
Rain Loonghooloo 
One .. Wigsin 
Two ... Biillaroo 
..Goolbora 
Four or many ...Moorgha 
Curlew ... ...Goolba 
es jackass ...Coocoobera 
..Byee 
Mountain (little known 
being 
Scrub ...Mither 
Plains... . Birghulla 
Fishing net ...Mabbe 
Kangaroo net 
Wallaby net g 
Net belt (for waist) .. :.Moorghooba 
Net head-bands ...Tarwie 
Woman’s belt 
E ong or 
coocoobeen 
Tree ae ...Boboro 
Leaves ... 
Charcoal ... -Muther 
Ashes... Booan 
Water vessel ...Eghara 
Water gourd ... Widgse 
Fly (noun) Nein 
Mosquito ... -Boothun 
Perspiration. -Culghara 
Lice .Coolleen 
Stick (noun) ..Tular 


The evil spirit (the 
devil) ... ...Ghoin 


Crow (noun) Pe 
Pigeon ... ...Marmola 
ite ...Bumbera 
Black ...Coorabila 
Red ... Nameroo 
Green... ...Boorba 
Feathers ... ...Boona 
Liver (a man’s) ... Yagoree 
Flowers ... ...Mungha 
Lily roots ...Coomy - 
Lily seeds 
Food ...Mun 
Sand ...Culba 
Bee’s nest Cc 
Boorghan or 
moolo 
Sick Nemo or Ul- 
longho 
Sore Bungsera 
A sandy watercourse .Culbara 
Sunrise ... Kie wédéra 
Sunset Kie burra 
Noon 


Wind 
Bones ( ) 
Dream (noun ove soung 
White cockatoo 
Cabbage tree ... Ungtin 
Bottle tree ...Bingsé 
Mulgah tree ---Boonaroo 
Gidyah tree ...Coobarool 
Bark (of a tree) -Gogha 


A native or 


hut... -Bulghunna 
rug Comby 

i -Toonghara 
Iorme ... 
You . Inder 
Mine 
Yours”... 
Come here Ullumbagho 
Yes Yea or 
No Curra 
To sl Umbér 
Tokil . ...Goondaly 
Dead ..Goongha 
Put down ... tar 
There or here ...Ulle 
ere... 

‘ogo... ..Um 
To sing mbo 
Salt water (ie. the cungha 
Sea (sometimes) ...Coogsera, 
Long .. Yirgho 
Near 
To give ... Unoonda 
To hunt ... Yunghundiana 
Hungry --.Conghono 
Thirsty Commo boomal 
Stomach ... ..-Bunner 
Tight... ... Uthulla 


I have had enough to 
eat, literally my sto- 


mach is tight 
Tired murra 
Find, used idiomati- “Nughghalee 
ceally as— 

Tosee ... nugh- 
ghalee 

To hear ... ---Walloo gho 
nughg 

To smell ... ...Ninde gho 
nughghalee 

Big fellow -..Bullongho 

Wild fellow ...Bunginme 

Frightened ...Bungha 

Long -Ghoorghan 

Short Wapitu 

Cold Wéra 

Hot (also the sun) ...Kie 

Quick... Wokker 

Come on . oes ingsially 

To tumble down ..Coongheringho 

Break... ...Coongelee 
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Go on ase Umbago To hide eee Niroo 
Be off eee ...Mungha mun- New eee -+. Yagsilla 
gha Old ..-Coolbaroo 
Be off P??... Grey ...Binghara 
PP Sto ... Munghoindé 

To flog ... Wimméra Pull away? ... Burrgaa ? 
To beat (to e excel) ... Boomali Stop pulli ... Undo? 
To come , toYandagoin- Yams... ...Monilla 

return yalle A root that grows in 
To come back, i, io Yandaghoiny- the swamps ...Coothia 

return . @lle or yando|Sharp _... ... Tarrinne 
Toeat ... ...Bungsul Smoke ... .-Tughar 
Bite ...Curraburra What is your name -Ntmbéra in- 
To pretend ... Ughatharingho der? 
Tieup ... ...Ondingsano What is your tribe? ... Unnyburra in- 
To cooéé ... Thunder . ...Pulbine 
To wipe ... Lightning ...Besmallen 
Tolose ... ..-- Umbully Freshwater mussel ...Curruwine 


Tribes speaking this language, or rather dialect, with a slight 
difference in each tribe. 


Yickaburra (supposed to be the original stock). 
Peghullaburra. 

Woccillaburra (Eel nation). 

Goondoolooburra nation). 

Monkeybuwrra. 

Monghuburra. 


These tribes have all been named after some peculiarity either 
in the abundance of a certain kind of game or some natural 
feature of their country; but in some cases the language has 
altered, and they have forgotten what they were named after. 
Each of these tribes is divided into four divisions, having each 
its representative animal, in fact, crest; and every man and 
woman on arriving at puberty has a peculiar mark or marks 
imprinted in his or her flesh; so that a black fellow can tell at 
once to which family another native belongs. The following 
are the subdivisions, with their emblems. 


Uthéroo, Emu, or carpet snake. 
Milléroo, Iguana. 

Yuingharoo, Opossum. 

Goorghilla, Kangaroo or scrub turkey. 
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HALF SCALE. 


MICROCEPHALIC SKULL OF A CANARESE. 
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The Director read the following paper: 


A Brier Account of THREE MICROCEPHALES. By J. SHorrt, 
M.D., Inspector-General of Vaccination, Madras. 


[ABSTRACT]. 


In this communication Dr. Shortt describes some of the cha- 
racters observed by him in three Indian microcephalic idiots, 
two men and a woman. : 

One of the men and a woman were brother and sister, of 
Hindoo race and pariah caste, natives of Arcot. 

There was no family history connected with them, and the 
parents were unable to account for their imperfect condition. 


_ 1, The man of this pair, who seems to have been a harmless 
idiot, was five feet high, and weighed 88lbs. avoirdupois. His 
head measured 17°5 inches in circumference. ; 


2. His sister, who died at the age of about twenty-five, and 
had borne a still-born child, was only 55 inches high, and 
weighed 65lbs. Her head, when living, measured 16 inches in 
circumference ; and the skull, after death, 14 inches. 


The other dimensions stated in the paper were: 


inches. 

Height . . . 44 

Frontal longitudinal are : . 325 

Parietal ditto ; . 3.25 

Occipital ditto. . 3825 
Width of base between the points of 

mastoid processes. . 825 


Transverse arc . ; 8°25 


In general form it was narrow and elongated, with the fore- 
head much depressed. 


3. The third individual was a Canarese by birth (plates xv, 
xvi). Of healthy appearance, he presented nothing remarkable 
until his head was uncovered, which then struck attention by 
its small size, conical shape, and the projection of the large 
ears. In intellect he was a mere idiot, though gifted with some 
powers of imitation. 

His height was 5 feet 6 inches, weight 89 lbs. The circum- 


ference of the head was 16 inches, and the transverse arc 9°5 
inches. 
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The Author read the following paper : 


On a Patoo-PaToo from New ZEALAND. By Sir G. Duncan 
GiB, Bart., M.D., LL.D. 
[ABSTRACT]. 
THIS was a note upon a fine and perfect specimen of Patoo. 
patoo which had been found by the late Captain Lowe in oneof 
the group of the Society Islands. There was little doubt, however, 
that the weapon had been formerly taken to that island from 
New Zealand. The author described the chief use made of it 
by the natives of New Zealand, which in the opinion of Captain 
Lowe was that of slaying old and infirm persons by a single 
blow on the top of the head, from behind, causing in every in- 
stance immediate death. | 


The Director read the following papers: 


The HEALING ART in the NortH of SCOTLAND in the OLDEN 
Time. By the Rev. WALTER GREGOR, M.A. 


THE contents of the following paper were collected in Banffshire. 
The same customs and beliefs were found in Aberdeenshire and 
in other parts of the north. In a few years they will be all 
ne. 

T have made no attempt to support them by book authority 
or to trace their origin, or to compare them with those of other 
parts of the country, or of other nations, or to trace their origin, 
or to draw conclusions from them. I do not consider myself 
capable of giving the philosophy of them, or of drawing anthro- 
pological conclusions from them, even though I had the time to 
do so and the opportunity to consult authorities, neither of 
which is at my command. I have contented myself to gather 
material for those who are fitted for the difficult work of com- 
paring and classifying the customs and beliefs of the different 
nations and tribes of the human race, and if this paper should 
contribute in any degree to illustrate the geographical range of 
human beliefs and human customs my labour is not lost. 


CAUSES OF DISEASE, 


The belief in casting iii on one was prevalent. This power of 
casting ill was not in the possession of all; yet few districts of 
the country were without one or more who were dreaded as pos- 
sessing it. To such no one would have been foolhardy enough 


to have denied a request, however much it would have cost to 
grant it. 
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There were two modes of working ill ona person. In the one 
mode a small figure in human shape was made of wax and placed 
near the fire in such a position as to melt very slowly. As the 

melted the person represented by it wasted away by lin- 
gering disease. In the other the figure was made of clay, stuck 
full of pins and placed on the hearth among the hot ashes. As 
the figure dried up and crumbled into powder slow disease 
burned away the life of the hapless victim. — 

u. The ill He—The power of the evil eye was by 
some. It was commonly supposed to belong to certain families, 
and was handed down from one generation to another. It was 
called into use at the will of the possessors, and was exercised 
against those who had incurred their displeasure, or on behalf of — 
those who wished to be avenged on an enemy and paid for its 
use. 

mu. Prayers.—There was a class of people whose curses, or, as 
they were called, prayers, were much dreaded. To incur their 
displeasure was to call down their prayers, and these prayers 
were speedily followed by bodily disease or accident, or by dis- 
aster to property, or by the miscarrying of some undertaking—by 
misfortune of some kind or other. The remark was quite com- 
mon: “ So-and-so got his leg broken aifter So-and-so curst ’im.” 
“So-and-so never hid a weels day aifter he fell oot we So-and- 
so.” “Ill healths never been oot o’ So-and-so’s hoose sin he 
keest oot wee So-and-so.” “The beggar-wife’s mailison hiz 
lichtit on So-and-so’s hoose for pittin’ hir in ’ir bairn oot in a 
nicht o’ blin’ drift.” . 

Iv. Forespeaking—Praise beyond measure — praise accom- 
panied with a sort of amazement or envy—was followed by dis- 
ease or accident. 

v. Hidden grave.—Passing over a hidden grave produced a 
rash. 

vi. Sudden startling news, or a sudden fright, was supposed to 
dislodge the heart. Slow disease followed. 


CURES. 


The ill ce.—Go to a ford where the dead and the living cross, 
draw water from it, pour it into a cog with three girds over a 
erosst shilling, and then sprinkle the water over the patient in 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

Forespeaking.—Pour water over a crosst shilling, take three 
draughts of it, bury the remainder, and carefully preserve the 
shilling. 

Casting the heart.—The patient was seated. A sieve for 
sifting meal was put on the head, and in it were laid, in the form 
of a cross, a comb and a pair of scissors, and over them a three- 
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girdit-cog with the girds of wood. Into this cog water Was 
poured. Melted lead was slowly dropped from a height into the 
water. Search was then made among the pieces of lead for one 
resembling as nearly as possible a heart. Ifa piece of sucha 
shape was found, it was carefully sewed into a piece of cloth and 
given to the sufferer, who had to carry it constantly. Ifa piece 
of the form of a heart was not found, the lead was again melted 
and dropped into the water, and this process was repeated till 
the piece of the desired heart-shape was got. 

The other mode was somewhat more elaborate. The operator, 
who was generally an old woman renowned for her skill, set the 
sieve on the patient’s head, and on the sieve she placed the three- 
gtrdit-cog, no other dish being of virtue. ‘The comb was placed 
on the bottom of the cog, and the water was poured through one 
of the loops of the scissors into the cog. Lead was melted and 
dropped through the same loop. After the heart-shaped piece 
was found, the patient took three draughts of the water, and 
washed the face and hands with the remainder, which was then 
thrown over a place where the dead and the living cross, that is, 
over the public road. The patient might either bury the piece 
of lead on the boundary between two lairds’ lands or keep it 
most scrupulously under lock and key. During the process the 
operator repeated the words: “ Gehn ony thing be oot o’ts place, 
may the Almichty in ’s mercies bring ’t back.” 

Sleepy Fever—There was a disease that bore the name of the 
“sleepy fivvers.” The patient was affected with a strong ten- 
dency to sleep, and, though not confined to bed, had no inclina- 
tion to engage in anything. Hence, it was said of anyone lazy 
at work, that he had the sleepy fwvers. Its detection and cure 
were as follows :— 

The patient’s left stocking was taken and laid flat. A worsted 
thread was taken and placed along both sides of it over the toe. 
The stocking was then carefully rolled up from the toe to the 
top, so that the two ends of the thread were left hanging loose 
on different sides of it. This stocking was put three times round 
each member of the body contrary to the course of the sun, be- 
ginning with the head. The left of two members was taken 
first. When the stocking was passed round an affected member 
the thread changed its position from outside to inside ; but when 
the member was not affected, it kept its position. The process 
was gone through three times and in perfect silence. The thread 
was afterwards burned. 

Another mode was as follows :— 

- The person who was to look for the fever went to a ford or 
bridge over which “the dead and the living cross,” “atween: the 
sin an’ the sky,” commonly in the gloamin, and took up three 
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stones. These stones were to represent the head, the heart, and 
the body, and were so named. They were placed overnight 
among the burning ashes on the hearth, and in the morning they 
were dropped one by one into water. The stone which it was 
fancied gave forth the loudest sound on touching the water in- 
dicated the part of the body in which the disease lay. The pro- 
cess was repeated for three nights in succession. The discovery 
of the disease was also its cure. 

A cure for any disease was the following :—Two live pigeons 
were taken, ripped up, and tied to the soles of the patient’s feet, 
sometimes wrapped in cloths to prevent the bed from being 
soiled. At times they were left uncovered fluttering on the 
patient’s feet. A near relative in the early morning, or “atween 
the sin and the sky,” removed the pigeons and carried them toa 
place over which the dead and the living did not cross, that is, 
to the top of a precipice, and left them. Some who have gone 
through this rite are still alive. 

Epilepsy.—There were various cures for this malady. 

The first time one was seized with it, let all the clothes be 
stripped off and burned on the spot where the patient fell. 

Let the sufferer procure a shirt in which one died, put it on 
and wear it without being first washed. 

Let blood from the left arm on the first attack. 

For a doctor to draw blood from the arm of one on the first 
attack as his first patient brought about a cure. 

If a person who saw the disease for the first time drew blood 
from the sufferer’s little finger the malady was cured. 

Another series of cures was effected by the sacrifice of a cock 
of a black colour. There were various modes of sacrifice. 

One was to bury the bird alive on the spot on which the 
victim first fell, and before a second fit came on. 

Another was to bury the bird below the patient’s bed. 

A third and more complicated cure was the following :— 

The parings of the nails both of the fingers and toes, the 
cuttings of the hair, and ashes from the four corners of the hearth 
were put three times round the erook. A cock was buried alive 
along with these on the spot where the victim was first seized 
with the disease. 

Rickets—This disease was cured by layan. There were two 
modes of operating on the child, the one being more elaborate 
than the other. In the more simple of the two modes, one 
blacksmith was the actor, and in the more complicated mode 
the services of three of the same name were required. 

In the more simple mode the child was taken to a smithy, 
when a tub was filled with water. The blacksmith, after having 
brought the water in the tub to as high a temperature as was’ 
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girdit-cog with the girds of wood. Into this cog water Was 
poured. Melted lead was slowly dropped from a height into the 
water. Search was then made among the pieces of lead for one 
resembling as nearly as possible a heart. If a piece of sucha 
shape was found, it was carefully sewed into a piece of cloth and 
given to the sufferer, who had to carry it constantly. Ifa piece 
of the form of a heart was not found, the lead was again melted 
and dropped into the water, and this process was repeated till 
the piece of the desired heart-shape was got. 

The other mode was somewhat more elaborate. The operator, 
who was generally an old woman renowned for her skill, set the 
sieve on the patient’s head, and on the sieve she placed the three- 
girdit-cog, no other dish being of virtue. “The comb was placed 
on the bottom of the cog, and the water was poured through one 
of the loops of the scissors into the cog. Lead was melted and 
dropped through the same loop. After the heart-shaped piece 
was found, the patient took three draughts of the water, and 
washed the face and hands with the remainder, which was then 
thrown over a place where the dead and the living cross, that is, 
over the public road. The patient might either bury the piece 
of lead on the boundary between two lairds’ lands or keep it 
most scrupulously under lock and key. During the process the 
operator repeated the words: “ Gehn ony thing be oot o’ts place, 
may the Almichty in ’s mercies bring ’t back.” 

Sleepy Fever—There was a disease that bore the name of the 
“sleepy fivvers.” The patient was affected with a strong ten- 
dency to sleep, and, though not confined to bed, had no inclina- 
tion to engage in anything. Hence, it was said of anyone lazy 
at work, that he had the sleepy fwvers. Its detection and cure 
were as follows :— 

The patient’s left stocking was taken and laid flat. A worsted 
thread was taken and placed along both sides of it over the toe. 
The stocking was then carefully rolled up from the toe to the 
top, so that the two ends of the thread were left hanging loose 
on different sides of it. This stocking was put three times round 
each member of the body contrary to the course of the sun, be- 
ginning with the head. The left of two members was taken 
first. When the stocking was passed round an affected member 
the thread changed its position from outside to inside ; but when 
the member was not affected, it kept its position. The process 


was gone through three times and in perfect silence. The thread 
was afterwards burned. 


Another mode was as follows :— 
- The person who was to look for the fever went to a ford or 
bridge over which “the dead and the living cross,” “atween. the 
sin an’ the sky,” commonly in the gloamin, and took up three 
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stones. These stones were to represent the head, the heart, and 
the body, and were so named. They were placed overnight 
among the burning ashes on the hearth, and in the morning they 
were dropped one by one into water. The stone which it was 
fancied gave forth the loudest sound on touching the water in- 
dicated the part of the body in which the disease lay. The pro- 
cess was repeated for three nights in succession. e discovery 
of the disease was also its cure. 

A cure for any disease was the following :—Two live pigeons 
were taken, ripped up, and tied to the soles of the patient’s feet, 
sometimes wrapped in cloths to prevent the bed from being 
soiled. At times they were left uncovered fluttering on the 
patient’s feet. A near relative in the early morning, or “atween 
the sin and the sky,” removed the pigeons and carried them to a 
place over which the dead and the living did not cross, that is, 
to the top of a precipice, and left them. Some who have gone 
through this rite are still alive. 

Epilepsy.—There were various cures for this malady. 

The first time one was seized with it, let all the clothes be 
stripped off and burned on the spot where the patient fell. 

Let the sufferer procure a shirt in which one died, put it on 
and wear it without being first washed. 

Let blood from the left arm on the first attack. 

For a doctor to draw blood from the arm of one on the first 
attack as his first patient brought about a cure. 

If a person who saw the disease for the first time drew blood 
from the sufferer’s little finger the malady was cured. 

Another series of cures was effected by the sacrifice of a cock 
of a black colour. There were various modes of sacrifice. 

One was to bury the bird alive on the spot on which the 
victim first fell, and before a second fit came on. 

Another was to bury the bird below the patient’s bed. 

A third and more complicated cure was the following :— 

The parings of the nails both of the fingers and toes, the 
cuttings of the hair, and ashes from the four corners of the hearth 
were put three times round the erook. A cock was buried alive 
along with these on the spot where the victim was first seized 
with the disease. 

Rickets—This disease was cured by layan. There were two 
modes of operating on the child, the one being more elaborate 
than the other. In the more simple of the two modes, one 
blacksmith was the actor, and in the more complicated mode 
the services of three of the same name were required. 

In the more simple mode the child was taken to a smithy, 
when a tub was filled with water. The blacksmith, after having 
brought the water in the tub to as high a temperature as was — 
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comfortable for a bath by plunging pieces of red-hot iron into it, 
received the child from the mother or nurse, and bathed it in 
the water. He also gave the child a little of the water to drink, 

The more elaborate process was in this manner :— 

The child was taken before sunrise to a smithy in which three 
blacksmiths of the same name wrought. One of them bathed it 
in the water-trough of the smithy. After its bath, it was laid 
upon an anvil, and all the tools were taken and one by one 
passed over it, and the use of each asked of it. It was batheda 
second time, and then handed back to the mother or nurse. If 
a fee was exacted, the virtue of the lay was lost. The three 
blacksmiths must all take part in the work. 

Hooping-cough.—Boil sheep’s pushlocks, that is, the excrementg 
of sheep, in water, and give the decoction to drink. The same 
decoction was used as a cure for jaundice. 

Another cure was roasted mice. 

Eat the food with a quick-horn spoon, that is, with a spoon 
made from a horn taken from a living animal. 

A draught of water from the hollow of a detached boulder 
effected a cure. 

Take the patient to the house of a married woman whose 
maiden name was the same as her husband’s, and let her give 
the patient something to eat, and a cure will speedily follow. 
If the patient be taken to and from home through a wood, so 
much the better. 

Let the sufferer be removed to another laird’s property. 

Let the first man seen riding on a white horse be asked what 
is the cure. Whatever he says, is the cure. 

Let the patient be passed three times below the belly of a 
piebald horse. 

The milk of an ass was an effectual remedy. 

To ride on an ass put the disease to flight. 

A more elaborate ceremony for the cure of the disease 
means of the ass was as follows: —The patient was held below 
the animal’s head, so as to inhale its breath. "When this inhala- 
tion of breath had been carried on for a considerable time, the 
patient was passed three times under the belly and over the back 
of the brute. If it was possible to take the one labouring under 
the disease through a wood in going to the ass and in returning, 
so much more effectual was the cure. 

Plait a straw rope—a raip—the contrary way, and tie the ends 
of it. Put the patient through the loop so formed in company 
with a cat. The cat carried off the disease, and died in a short 
time. 

Ringworm.—The common cure for this disease was rubbing 
with silver. The modes of rubbing were various. 
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Put a new shilling three times round the crook, spit a fastin 
spittle on it, and with it rub the diseased part. Some, in addi- 
tion, dropped the shilling through the patient’s shirt before 
rubbing with it. 

Another mode was first to measure the diseased part and then 
rub it with a shilling. 

Another cure was by rubbing the spot with a silver watch. 

A seventh son, without a daughter, if worms were put into 
his hand before baptism, had the power of healing the disease 
simply by rubbing the affected part with his hand. The com- 
mon belief about such a son was that he was a doctor by nature. 

Warts—Go to a point where four roads meet, lift a stone, rub 
the warts with dust from below the stone repeating the words: 

** A’m ane, the warts twa, 
The first ane ‘it comes by 
Tacks the warts awa,” 
and the warts vanish in a short time. . 

Wrap up in a parcel as many grains of barley as there are 
warts, and lay it on the public road. Whoever finds and opens 
it, inherits the warts. 

Rub the warts with a piece of raw meat, bury it, and as it 
decays the warts disappear. 

Wash the warts with water that has collected in the hollow 
parts of a layer-stone. 

Let the warts be rubbed on a man that is the father of an 
adulterous child. The rubbing must take place without the 
man’s knowledge. 

Eye-disease-—Catch a live frog, and lick the frog’s eyes with 
the tongue. The person who does so has only to lick with the 
tongue any diseased eye, and a cure is effected. 

Swelling or festering in the breasts of a woman giving suck.— 
Catch a live mole, and rub it slowly and gently between the 
hands till it dies. A few strokes of the hands that have done 
this deed over the breasts of the sufferer ensure a speedy cure. 
Killing the mole at once between the hands leaves no virtue in 
them. 

LIumbago, Rhewmatism, and Sprains.—Those who were born 
with their feet first possessed great power to heal all kinds of 
sprains, lumbago, and rheumatism either by rubbing the affected 
part or by trampling on it. The greater virtue lay in the feet. 
Those who came into the world in this fashion often exercised 
their power to their own profit. 

Toothache-—Go to the churchyard when a grave is being dug, 
take a skull in whose jaws there are teeth, and with the tee 
pull a tooth from it. A cure is the result. 

Go between the sun and the sky to a ford, a place where the 
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dead and the living cross, lift a stone from it with the teeth, and 
the toothache vanishes. 

Hydrophobia.—If a dog bit anyone, it was put to death, 
whether mad or not, as it was believed that if, at any future time, 
the animal became rabid, the one that had been bitten was seized 
with hydrophobia. Ifa dog was mad and bit anyone, it was put 
to death, the heart was extracted, hung over the fire, dried, 
ground to powder, and administered in a draught. 


Another cure was to rip up the dog, extract the liver, fry it, 
and give it to the patient to eat. 


On a HypoGEuM at VALAQUIE, ISLAND of Uist. By Atzx- 
ANDER A. CARMICHAEL. [With Plates 17, 18, and 19}. 


THIS underground structure was accidentally discovered ten 
years ago. A lad was ploughing in a sandy field, when one of 
the plough horses broke through a hole in the ground from 
which he struggled. The lad got help and enlarged the hole 
through which the horse’s leg had thus penetrated, and found 
that it entered the roof of a building at a distance of three 
feet from the surface. This hole remained open, and it was 
possible to see through it the roof and part of the walls of a 
house nearly full of sand. : 

Beyond this, however, nothing was done till last year, to 
ascertain the nature of the structure. Meanwhile the broken 
end of the roof was wholly destroyed, and the slabs forming it 
carried away by persons in the neighbourhood, and converted 
into lintels for their dwellings. 

In April of last year (1871) I had the place cleared out. This 
occupied two men three days. Not much foreign matter was 
found among the drift-sand, of which the house was nearly full, 
till the floor of native sand was reached at ten feet from the 
ground surface. There, however, was found a large quantity 
of bones, teeth, and shells, chiefly the skulls and other bones of 
the deer, ox, swine, and sheep, and the shells of the limpet, 
mussel, cockle, and winkle, and a few broken scallop-shells.* 

The flat side of this shell is frequently found among the 
bones in cists in these islands. Invariably there is a small 
square hole through each side of it. In Barra it is called 
“ diticadan,” and in Uist “ liticadaan.” 


* Probably the concave scallop-shell was used as a drinking cup by the 
inmates of the dwelling, after they had extracted the original contents. In 
old Gaelic poetry the “shell” is often mentioned as a drinking cup, and the 
modern phrase—“ Cuir an t-slige chreachain mu’n cuairt”-—*“ Send round the 
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The use of the concave shell, as a domestic utensil, has not yet 
become obsolete in these parts. It is said that Biosmal Castle, 
which stands upon a tidal rock in Macneilton Bay, and which was 
the fortress residence of the old Macneills of Barra, was slated 
with shells, probably with the diticadan, for the clam or scallop- 
shell-fish is plentiful in Barra. 

The bulk of the bones and shells was in the middle of the 
house, opposite the entrance. A cart-load, at least, was thrown 
up from this particular spot, while the whole sand near the 
floor was so much charged with them, that the farmer upon 
whose land it is, carried away the excavated soil for manure. 
Partly mingled in this heap were found charcoal ashes, broken 
pottery, with rude devices thereon, the tine of a red-deer, with 
a hole through the thick end of it like a marlin-spike, red-deer 
antlers, and the upper half of a small quern. The bones were 
black, damp, and earthy when disturbed, but crumbled and 
bleached after a short exposure to the atmosphere. They ad- 
hered strongly to the tongue, indicating age. A few of the 
remaining bones and shells were taken away, and sent to Lon- © 
don by Mr. Campbell of Islay. These were submitted to Pro- 
fessor Owen, who reports of them as follows :— 


“The bones and teeth sent me by Mr. Campbell of Islay, are 
those of a bus var (kyloe) and of a sheep or lamb. Shells of 
Mytilus edulis and Pecten. Portions of wood perforated by Teredo 
(Gaelic giurain).” 

_ (Signed) Rp. OWEN. 

British Museum, 24th October, 1871. 


The ground plan of this structure is crescentic, and forms the 
seventh part of a circle. The walls run parallel to each other. 
The south or inner wall is eighteen feet, and the north or outer 
wall twenty-two feet long. The west end is at right angles to 
the sides, and is five feet seven inches wide, and the east end is 
curved and finished off with a short obtuse angle one foot seven 
inches long, coming back upon the inner wall. 

In the centre of the building a stone lintel crosses from side 
scallop-shell,” is equivalent to “‘ Pass the bottle.” A repentant Gaelic con- 
vivialist says— 

* Ochain o! a shlige chreachain, 
*Sioma fear a th’ort an 3 
’S toil liom fhein thu shlige chreachain, 

Ga d’ ’s i’n tolige chreach mi bh’ann.” 

Ah! well-a-day, thou scallop-shell, 
Many a man delights in thee; 

I too, love thee, thou scallop-shell, 
Though thou art the shell that ruined me. 

The point lies in the similarity of the name of the shell to the word for 
ruin. 
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to side, like a beam in a modern house. Ata distance of four 
feet three inches another beam spans the walls. From this q 
dome roof is raised by overlapping stones, terminating in a cap, 
and giving the roof the appearance of a flattish beehive. The 
height from the floor to the middle of the centre beam, which ig 
lower at the inner end, is five feet, to the next beam five feet 
nine inches, to the point of the dome seven feet, and to the sur- 
face of the ground ten feet. The walls are built of undressed 
moorstone, and “sep eid converge as they rise. The height of 
the house from the base of the wall to the spring of the arch is 
five feet, the breadth at the floor five feet eight inches, and at 
the curve of the dome four feet eight inches. The convergence 
is therefore one in ten for each side. 

There are four recesses in the walls, one in the inner and 
three in the outer curve. Evidently these were used as re- 
ceptacles by the inmates of the dwelling. They are about 
four feet from the floor, and of the following dimensions: 
No. I, 1-6 x 1-8 x 0-10; No. II, 2-2 x 1-7 x 0-10; No. III, 
2-2 x 2-2 x 1-4; and No. IV, 1-10 x 1-10 x 1-0. 

The entrance is upon the inner wall, near the middle. It is 
two feet ten inches high, two feet ten inches broad at the bottom, 
narrowing as it rises to two feet two inches at the top. The 
wall is two feet six inches thick, beyond which the passage is 
blocked up with sessile sand and loose stones. 

From the curved end, a few inches above the floor, a triangu- 
lar stone projects a foot or thereby, and close to this one or two 
other smaller stones. Possibly these stones were intended for 
seats; but Iam more inclined to think that they are simply 
accidental projections in the foundation. 

This underground structure then is a regular curved gallery, 
five feet high, four feet eight inches wide above, five feet eight 
inches broad below, and twenty feet long. The form and position 
of it struck me as peculiar and different from any other hypo- 
geum that has come under my notice. That which seems to 
me to resemble it most, and of which Captain Thomas, R.N., has 
sent me a tracing, is at Rait, Badenoch. It is on the property 
which belonged to James Macpherson, of “ Ossian ” celebrity, 
and was described by Macpherson’s son-in-law, Sir David Brew- 
ster. 

This house is in a long broad ridge of the field, about ninety 
yards from the shore, sixty from the level of the land, and 
twenty feet above the level of the sea. The vertical section of 
sand over the roof contains many large periwinkles, limpets, 
and other shells, that could not have been blown there by the 
wind; consequently this cannot be drift sand. I therefore sup- 
pose that a hollow pit was dug out of the face of the ridge, that 
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this was lined and roofed with stone, and then that the sand 
was piled over the stone roof to the level of the surrounding 
ground for warmth and concealment. I think it is evident that 
the place was inhabited, from the traces of food and fire found 
therein. 

The bones were splintered, probably to get at the marrow, and 
all the shells are of edible kinds. The quern would indicate 
some knowledge of agriculture, but animal food and shell fish 
seem to have been chiefly used. The absence of implements 
would indicate a low state of civilisation, and the natural dry- 
ness of the bones remote time. I have no opinion to advance 
regarding the probable age or builders of the structure which I 
have thus endeavoured to describe. 

Mr. Campbell of Islay informed me that the Laplanders who 
bring their deer to the sea shore in the north of Norway, con- 
struct their dwellings thus :—Into the face of a sand_ with 
a green sward above, and near the sea, a passage is cut. At the 
head of this passage a round pit is dug, about four feet deep and 
twelve wide. From the edge of this shallow circular sand pit, a 
conical frame-work of sticks and branches is raised. Over this 
frame-work, turf is laid, and sand is piled over the turf. Grass 
soon grows over the roof, and the house becomes a green mound, 
with a smoke-hole through the top, which in Gaelic is called fatr- 
lews, sometimes corrupted farlos. The fire is made on the middle 
of the floor, and the inmates of the house sleep upon deer skins 
with their heads to the sand wall and their feet towards the fire. 
They live upon animal food. They break the bones, suck the 
marrow, and then throw the bones to their dogs, by which they 
are gnawed. A stone lining, added to this Lapp dwelling, 
would make something like the subterranean structure pre- 
viously described. And thus it is that the present habits of a 
far-away country may serve to illustrate those of the far away 
times of ourown. According to Sir John Lubbock’s “Prehistoric 
Times,” the Australian manufactures flint flakes, the counterpart 
of which I found four weeks ago among disintegrated gneiss, 
fallen from the roof of a partly artificial recess in an immense 


subterranean natural cave in Pabbey, one of the southern isles 
of. Barra. 


on HEATHEN CEREMONIES s#ill PRACTISED in LIvonta, 
Russia. Communicated by the Baron de BoGoUSCHEFSKY 
through Sir Joun Luspock, Bart., F.R.S. 


I PROCEEDED, according to your order, to the holy oak on the 
rivulet Micksy, which forms the division between the Govern- 
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ments of Pskov and Livonia. There I found a great assemblage 
of people, mostly the so-called Poluvertzi (7. ¢, Tchudi or 
Esthonians, who were formerly Lutherans, but were afterwards 
re-baptised into the Orthodox Church), with their families, in 
gala dress: the men in kaftans (overcoats) of grey home-spun 
cloth, ornamented with designs stitched on the collar and at the 
em in woollen thread of various colours ; the women in their 
ong white cloth mantles with round and bell-shaped brass 
buttons sewn all along the seams in front, wearing on their 
heads ties of white linen with red edges, the long ends orna- 
mented with fringes tied behind and hanging half way down 


_ the back. They were either seated on the grass or standing 


around the oak (which is a half dried, scorched, miserable 
specimen of the oak). Many of them had brought wax candles 
(or tapers) with them, and were fixing them all around the tree 
and on its branches. 

After waiting some time, his reverence the Priest of Taylovo 
arrived, assumed the sacred robes, and proceeded to sing a 
“moleben” (a kind of canticle or hymn of prayers which is sung 
in the Orthodox Church in honour of various saints), saying 
instead of the usual “ Holy Saint, pray the Lord for us,” “ Holy 
Oak Hallelujah pray for us,” etc. After this, incensing the 
oak tree all round, reading the Bible, viz., as is done in the 
ordinary “molebens’”’ to Saints; and then the priest gave the 
cross to be kissed by the people. During mass the tapers 
were lighted on the oak tree, the people throwing themselves on 
the ground and adoring the Holy Oak, the priest partook of some 
of the fare offered to him by the congregation, collected some 
money and still more cakes of rye flour baked with and without 
potato, and then proceeded homewards. 

The people remained till late at night, drinking wine (vodka 


' spirits), eating cakes, lighting new tapers on the oak tree, 


dancing, and otherwise amusing themselves, until at last every- 
body got tipsy, and a regular “orgie” continued, until all 
thought it best to retire home. 

There is in this spot also a holy stone somewhere which is 
worshiped at the same time, but I could not see it, and did not 


venture to appear a stranger to the ceremony by asking ques- 
tions as to where it was. 


(Signed) JAMES PIGGUL, Steward of the Estate Panikovitz. 
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The Director read the following paper: 


The WeSTERLY DriFTING of NoMADES from the FirtH to the 
NinereentH CENTURY. By Henry H. Howortu. Part XI. 
The BULGARIANS. 


Tue name Bulgarian fills a notable place in the annals of the 
Byzantine Empire. Among the scourges of the Roman frontier 
the Bulgarians took a front rank. The name is not unknown in 
modern history. By it the young and progressive Slavic race 
that occupies Thrace and forms a material element in that con- 

of difficulties, “the Eastern question,” is now known. 
Not the least strange among vicissitudes of nomenclature is the 
fact that the name of a tribe of Turanian nomades should de- 
signate in modern times a stout race of Arians with hardly a 
trace of Turanian mixture. 

It will be profitable to occupy a short space in disentangling 
the difficulties that surround Bulgarian ethnology, and in throw- 
ing some more light on the crooked subject of the affinities of 
the nomades who overthrew the Roman empire. 

A few words first about the name Bulgarian. The older 
writers explained it as the dwellers on the Volga, but a very 
slight criticism proves this to be a faulty derivation, the name 
Volga being a very modern one, and probably derived from the 
Bulgarians. Herodotus seems to have confused the Volga and 
the Iaxartes, to both of which he gave the name Araxes. In 
the later classical times the Volga was well-known, and was 
then called Rha. Ptolemy so calls it in the second century. 
Agathemerus in the third century calls it Rhos. Ammianus 
Marcellinus calls it the Rha. This name Rha is still given to 
the river by some of the Finnic tribes, and it is very probable 
the Greeks derived it from such a source. With the advent of 
the Turks into Europe, we get a new name for the Vo 
Menander, who describes their first arrival, calls the Volga the 
Aftila. tel Itil or Idel is the name the Turks give it, roan 

“fh their language, river or great river; thus they talk of the Iaik 
Idel, Tana Idel, Tcholman Idel (the Kama); the Volga they called 
Ulug Idel «.e. great river, or simply Idel, and this is the name we 
find given to the Volga in the Byzantine historians. Ahmed Ibn 
Fozlan is the earliest Arab author who names the great river. 
He describes the city of Bolghar as being situated on the river 
Itil. Ishtakri, Ibn Haukal and Masudi all call it the Itel; the 
latter also names it the river of the Khazars. Edrisi calls it the 
Russian river. The later Arabs, such as Ibn Batuta, Ibn Fozlan, 
etc., recur to the old name of Itel or Atel. 

The medieval friars who travelled to the court of the Khan of 
the Mongols use the same name; thus William of Ruysbrock 
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calls it the Etilia. Marco Polo calls it the Herdil, which is a cor- 
ruption of the same word. This is the form we meet with in 
the pages of the Venetian traveller, Jehosaphat Barbaro, who 
wrote in the fifteenth century. He calls the Volga Erdil. 

Turning elsewhere, we find that the Kazan Tartars still call 
the river Idel. The Chuvashes and Bashkirs call it Adal or 
Asli Adal, 7.¢., great river ; and the Kalmucks call it Ischil or 
Ischilgol. The Cheremisses call it the Jul, while the Mordvins, ag 
I have already said, still know it by the name it was known by 
to Ptolemy, namely, the Rau. 

We thus see that the name Volga is an unknown appellation 
of the great eastern river to the Greeks and the Byzantines, to 
the Arabs, and to the dwellers on its banks. Whence then 
came the name? From the Russians. The Russian Slaves so 
call the river, and they have apparently so called it since the 
days of their earliest chronicler, Nestor, who wrote at the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century. 

Richard Chancellor, in the middle of the sixteenth century,thus 
speaks of it: “The country of Moscovie hath also very many and 

t rivers in it, and is marish ground in many places, and, as 
or the rivers, the greatest and most famous amongst all the rest 
is that which the Russes, in their own tongue, call Volga, but 
ore know it by the name of Rha.” (“Hakluyt Voyages,” i, 
247-8.) 

From the Russians the name has passed into the pages of 
western writers. Several etymologies have been suggested for 
the name, none of which are accepted as satisfactory by Muller, 
“Ugrische Volkstamm,” i, 105. Although the Arabs do not 
s of a river Volga, they do speak of the town Bolgher and 
the country Bulgaria. It has, therefore, been suggested (see 
Muller, op. cit., 106) that the river took its name from the town 
or its inhabitants. The river of Bulghar, or of the Bulgarians, is 
very like in form to the river of the Khazars, the river of the 
Russians, the sea of the Khazars, the sea of the Chwalisses, 
which are well-known synonyms for the Volga and the Caspian, 
and in this etymology of the name of the Volga I am disposed 
to concur. 

But this does not conclude our difficulty. It only removes it 
a little further away. What is the etymology of Bulgarian ? 
Schafarik thus gives the various forms of the name: Bulgari, 
Bulgaris, Bulgarkh, Burgari, Burgian, Borgian, Burgan, Borgan, 
Borgal, Borgar, Burugundi, Wurugundi, Wurgari, Vulgari, Vul- 
garis, Bl’garin, and Bi’gare. Among these forms, that of Bulgari 
or Bulgares is by far the most frequent and probably the correct 
one. Schafarik goes on to say that it may be compared with those 
of other Finnic Uralian (I prefer to say Hunnic) tribes also ending 
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in gari, gori, guri, and giri, as Ungari, Hungari, Ungri, Ogori, 
Hunoguri, Uturguri, Kutriguri or Kotra- 
guri, Saraguri,ete. Detaching this common particle gori or gari, 
we have as the specific root of Bulgari the root Bul. That this 
is the root of the name is rendered almost certain when we re- 
member that another set of names for the Bulgarians is Bulari, 
Byleri, Bileri, Biliri. An often quoted instance of the use of one 
of these latter is that of the Franciscan traveller, Du Plano 
Carpino, when he says: “ The Mordvins and Bileres, who are the 
inhabitants of Great Bulgaria.” The town of Biliarsk probably 
takes its name from them. 

It is probable that several of the Hunnic names of tribes are 
derived from the names of chieftains, the Kotraguri from Kotrag, 
Uturguri from Uturg, ete. Now, it is curious that in a 
from the Arabic author, Cazvini, quoted at length below, it is 
said that the — derive their name from a Mohamedan 
saint named by whose assistance they defeated the 
Khazars. Bela is a name well known among the Magyars, the 
dominant race of the old Hungarians, which was, as we shall 
to show in the next paper, not distantly related to the Bulgarians. 
If this etymology be admissible, then Bulgarians mean subjects 
of Bela, as Nogais means subjects of Nogai, and the example is 
only one more instance of a law of nomenclature which is very 
consistent in the desert. 

There are two Bulgarias, Great Bulgaria on the Volga, and 
Bulgaria south of the Danube. Great Bulgaria, on the Volga, is 
@ well-known name in medieval geography. The author, trans- 
lated by Ouseley as Ibn Haukal, says, “the river Itil traverses 
the country of the Russians, then that of the Bulgarians, then 
that of the Burtasses, and falls at length into the sea of the 
Khazars.” Ibn Fozlan also says, “the Itil comes from Russia 
and Bulgaria, and flows towards Khasaria.” Nestor, the prime 
chronicler of Russia, says, “From Russia you can go by the 
Volga to the kingdoms of the Bolgari and Chwalises.” Snorro, 
the Norse chronicler, also names this district Bulgaria. The Min- 
rite traveller Carpino says, “this country of Kumania has imme- 
diately north of it, after Russia, the Mordvins and Bileres, that 
is Great Bulgaria.” William of Ruysbroch, who traversed the 
Nogay steppes in 1253, says the Etilia comes from Great Bul- 

ia, which is in the North. . . . Those of Pascatir (¢. ¢., 

hkirland) have Great Bulgaria immediately on their west. 

Great Bulgaria was, in fact, the large province governed from 
the city of Bolghar, not far from Kazan, and including the 
Khanate of Kazan, and a large stretch of country to the north. 

It is very clear that the Great Bulgaria of earlier times was 
much further to the south than the later Great Bulgaria. 
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Theophanes tells us that the Oungundurs, the Bulgars, and the 
Kotrages occupied the country situated to the north of the 


‘Euxine and the borders of the Mzotis between the Tanais and 


the Atal (7.¢., the Don and the Volga), and that their principal 
dwellings were between the Mzotis and the Kuphis (i. ¢., the 
Kuban), in which the Bulgarian fish called xystus was caught, 
This, he says, is the Great Bulgaria (Theophanes, ed. Paris, 296, 
also Klaproth’s “ Tableaux Historiques,” 260). . . . in, i 
another place at present I must speak of the primitive dwelling- 
place of the Huns, who are also called Bulgars. On the banks of 
the Meotis and of the Kophines (7. ¢., Kuban) is situated Great 
Bulgaria. The Great Bulgaria of the earlier Byzantines, then, 
was the isthmus between the Mzotis and the Caspian, and the 
country to the north the home-land of the Huns. It will be 
seen that Theophanes, in the passage already quoted, identifies 
the Bulgars with the Huns, and the evidence collected by Zeuss 
and others is overwhelmingly in favour of this identification 
being right. In another place Theophanes says the Kotragi and 
the Bulgarians were of the same race. We know that the 
Kotragi were Huns. The panegyrist, Cassiodorus, in bepraising 
one victory uses Bulgarian as a synonym for Hun (Zeuss, “ Die 
Deutsche und die Nachbarstamme,” 710). Procopius, who does 
not use the term Bulgarian, speaks of them under that of Hun, 
using Hun in describing what others assign to Bulgarians 
(Zeuss, op. cit. 711). 

Kobrat, the stem-father of the Bulgarian kings, is sometimes 
called King of the Bulgarians. He is also styled King of the 
Hunugundurs, who, as is well known, formed one moiety of the 
Eastern Huns. 

The names of the early Bulgarian Chiefs are Hunnic in form, 
and they in fact continue the Hunnic history under a new name. 
As is the rule among nomade tribes, a more vigorous clan 
heads the new confederacy, and gives it its name, or the 
name of some noted chief becomes the new title of his 
people. After the researches of Zeuss and others, one need not 
enlarge more upon the widely accepted conclusion that Hun 
and Bulgarian were synonyms for the same race. I shall 
reserve the consideration of the question of what this race was 
until I deal with the Huns in the next—the concluding—paper of 
this series. I will only say here that I believe they were 
neither Turks nor Ugrians. Reserving the discussion of this 
point, I shall now trace out the history of the Bulgarian inva- 
sions of the Roman Empire, etc., remembering that the 
Bulgarians proper were, like the Mongols of later days, only the 
leaders of the armies, the bulk of which was Slavic or Ugrian. 
In 487 they made their first venture on the Danube and were 
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severely defeated, their chief Buzas being killed. (Klaproth op. 
cit, 261). In 493 the invasion was repeated, and this l 

in 498-9. The coalition of tribes that formed the invaders 
on the latter occasion is specified by the Byzantine writers 
as the Hunno-vendo-bulgars. It was winter, when the frozen 
Danube offered no barrier and the Roman fleets were powerless. 
Aristus the governor of Illyria marched against them with only 
15,000 men; a battle ensued near a river named Zurta. The 
Romans were badly beaten, 4000 of them were put-hors de combat. 
Their defeat was assigned to the incantations of the Bulgarian 
Shamans or sorcerers, and it was further remarked that their 
army was followed by a troop of carrion birds as if they had 
made a pact with death. (See Thierry, “Attila and his Successors,” 
i, 204). In 502 they repeated their invasion of the empire. In 
505 we find a body of Bulgars engaged as mercenaries by the 
Romans in their struggle with the Ostrogoths in Pannonia, and 
when Vitalian, governor of Thrace, rebelled in 514 against 
Anastasius, he had among his troops both Huns and Bulgarians. 
In 558 the Avares invaded eastern Europe, and among their 
first conquests were the Bulgars, and the latter remained their 
yassals until their chief Kubrat (634-641), called also Prince 
of the Hunugundurs, freed them from the yoke and made a 
‘ treaty with the emperor Heraclius. On his death his heritage 
was divided among his five sons. Batbai, the eldest, remained 
with his people in their old country, where he shortly after 
had to submit to the Khazars. Kotrag, the second son, crossed 
the Don and settled on its western bank. The fourth settled in 
Pannonia, where he joined the Avares. The fifth invaded the 
west and advanced as far as Ravenna in Italy, the third, 
named Asparuk, having crossed the Dniester and the Dnieper, 
settled in a place called Ouklos Nicephorus (Klaproth op. 
cit, 261-2). Schafarik suggests that this name may be the old 
Slav word A’gl or Ougl—Latin angulus, and representing the 
entra rios between the Pruth, the Danube, and the Pontus, now 
called Budzuk or Bessarabia. (See “Slavische Alterthumer,” 
ii, 163 note.) Thence the Bulgarians began to invade the 
Roman Empire. In 768, the emperor Constantine Pogonatus 
marched against them, but he hesitated to give them battle, fell 
ill and left the army, which soon after followed him in disorder. 
The Bulgars under their chief Terkel, who was probably a son 
of Asparuk, pursued them and crossed the Danube. They 
advanced into Moesia as far as Varna, subdued the country, and 
made tributary the seven Slavic tribes who lived there. Their 
conquest was bounded on the south by the Balkan range, on 
the east by the Euxine, and on the west by the country of 
the Avars, of whom Belgrade was a frontier town ; on the north 
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their dominion extended over Walachia and south-eastem 
Hungary. (Schafarik, “Slavische Alterthumer,” ii, 164 and 165) 

In this large area they formed only a dominant tribe, such ag 
the Turks now form in European Turkey ; the great bulk of the 
population, especially south of the Danube, was Slavic. They 
gave their name to their settlement, which was henceforth 
known as Bulgaria. The Slaves there adopted the name of 
Bulgarians, but in return they, the invaders, a mere fragment 
although a dominant fragment, adopted the language, the 
customs, and eventually the religion of the conquered, and it 
would be hard to find more typical Slaves than the modem 
Bulgarians. 

About 784 the exiled emperor Justinian Rhinotmetus, who 
had taken refuge with the Khazars, landed at the mouth of the 
Danube, and was well received by Terbel, to whom he promised his 
daughter in marriage. They entered into alliance and together 
marched upon Constantinople at the head of 15,000 troops, 
Justinian was again placed on the throne, “and Terbelis retired 
after sweeping away a heap of gold coin which he measured 
with his Scythian whip.” (Gibbon, vi, 79.) Under the emperor 
Philippicus in 711 they advanced to the gates of Constan- 
tinople. In 714 they made a treaty with Theodosius the 
Third, by which Meleona in Thrace (probably Menalion in the 
Balkan) was made the frontier of the two kingdoms. In 
755, the Bulgarian king Kormesios plundered the country to the 
environs of the eastern metropolis, but was defeated by Con- 
stantine Copronymus, who drove them towards the Balkan, 
About 762, the royal house of Kubrat came to an end, and the 
Bulgarians elected one Telexis to be their king. Either because 
his accession was not very acceptable to the Slaves, or for some 
other reason, we now hear that 208,000 of those subjects of the 
Bulgarians migrated towards Asia. (Schafarik, ii, 172.) Telexis 
ventured upon an expedition against the empire, but having 
been defeated was put to death by his own people. His death 
was followed by a series of disturbances which are enumerated 
by Schafarik. I shall not continue the catalogue of the strug- 
gles of the Bulgarians with the empire, which belong more to 
history than to ethnology. About the middle of the ninth 
century, the fusion of the Bulgarians proper and the: Slaves 
seems to have become complete, for after this period the proper 
names of Bulgarians preserved by the Byzantine annalists are 
Slavic. (Klaproth, “ Tableaux Historiques de l’Asie,” 262.) So 
late as 813, Simeon Logotheto thus speaks of them. “ Crunnus 
more gentis sacrificio instructo (profano et vere damoniaco, 
says Theophanes) homines ac pecora plura inundavit, tinctisque 
ad maris litus pedibus ac aqua lotus lustratoque exercitu faustis 
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morum vocibus ominibusque exceptus, per medium pellicum 
gregem iis venerationis ergo procumbentibus ac laudantibus 
processit.” When they were converted to Christianity (860- 
866) Mahomedans were found among them, as there were 
among their brethren on the Volga; they wore turbans in their 
churches. The biographer of St. Demetrius, who wrote in the 
eighth century, distinguishes the Bulgarian language from the 
Slavic. (Schafarik, op. cit. ii, 167 and 168.) I have said the 
followers of Terkel who invaded and gave its name to Bulgaria 
on the Danube were only a fifth part of their race. We are 
told that another fifth part passed into Italy and settled in the 
neighbourhood of Ravenna. (See Theophanes in Zeuss, “ Die 
Deutschen und die Nachbarstamme,” 720.) These were pro- 
bably the Bulgarians who are mentioned by Paul the Deacon 
as allies of Alboin the Lombard invader of Italy. Another 
fifth settled in Pannonia. In 630, Fredegar the annalist tells us 
there fell out a great strife between these Bulgarians and their 
neighbours the Avars. The latter were at length successful, and 
the defeated Bulgarians, 9000 men with their wives and children, 
left Pannonia and went to the Frank king Dagobert, requesting 
that he would find them lands. Dagobert ordered the Bavarians 
to allow them to winter in their country. When they were dis- 
dispersed among the Bavarians, Dagobert by the advice of 
the Franks ordered the Bavarians to make a general massacre 
of their guests in one night. This accordingly was done, and 
of these Bulgarians, Altek with 70 men, their wives and 
children, alone escaped, who saved themselves in the Vendic 
march, after which they lived for many years with Walluk 
the Duke of the Vends. Paul the Deacon thus continues their 
history. “Per hee tempora Bulgarorum dux Alzeco nomine, 
incertam quam ob causam,a sua gente digressus in Italiam 
pacifice introiens cum omni sui ducatus exercitu ad regem 
Grimoaldum venit, ei se serviturum atque in ejus patria habita- 
turum promittens. Quem ille ad Romoaldum filium suum 
Beneventum dirigens ut ei cum suo populo loca ad habitandum 
concedere deberet preecepit. Quos Romoaldus gratanter exci- 
piens eisdem spaciosa ad habitandum loca que usque ad 
illud tempus deserta erant, contribuit, scilicet Sepianum 
Bovianum et Isenicam (three places in the mountains east of 
Naples) et alias cum suis territoriis civitates, ipsumque Alzeco- 
nem, mututo dignitatis nomine, de duce Gastaldium vocitari 
precepit. Qui usque hodie in hiis ut diximus locis habitantes 
quanquam et latine loquantur, lingue tamen proprie usum 
minime amiserunt.” This accounts for another fifth of the 
original Bulgarians. 

We have thus accounted for three divisions of the _— 
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rians ; a fourth, as I have said, settled on the Don under Kotrag, 
the second son of Kubrat. They were probably the Kutun 
guri of the Greek writers. They apparently gradually drifted 
westward and joined the Avares. The remaining section of 
the Bulgarians remained in its ancient seats on the Metis under 
Batbaia. These were doubtless the Unoguri and Urogi or Ugori 
of the Byzantine writers, the Ogor of Priscus. Theophanes, 
who describes the division. of the Bulgarians among the five 
sons of Kubrat, tells us they remained there in his day. In 
650 the Khazars crossed the Volga, and among their first victims 
were these eastern Bulgarians. It was at this time apparently 
that they were driven towards the north and founded the city 
of Bolghar and the empire dependent on it. In order to under- 
stand the history and ethnology of these Bulgarians we must 
make a wide digression. 

It would be difficult to find an area of equal extent on the 
earth’s surface whose ethnography during the historic period is 
so perplexing as that of Great Bulgaria. Its name, the relations 
of its present and ancient inhabitants, and its race-changes, 
have all been subjects of contention. The easiest way of solving 
the difficulty and the one that has been most generally followed, 
is to say : Its present inhabitants are Ugrians (that is Finns), or 
Turks, and Finns or Turks they have probably been in all time, 
and thus there has come to be a general agreement among 
ethnologists that the race which is historically so interesting, 
inasmuch as it drove or led the army of Slaves who occupied 
ancient Thrace in the seventh century and gave it the name of 
Bulgaria, is either Turkish or Finnic. I believe this view to be 
most incorrect, and to be a grave stumbling-block in the way of 
understanding European ethnography in the seventh and earlier 
centuries. In order to prove this we must examine in some detail 
the tribes that occupy ancient Bulgaria and its border land. 

At present, the most notable population of Great Bulgaria 
are the so-called Kazan Tatars, who have been described in 
great detail by Tornerelli (“ History of Kazan”) and others. 

Their history is well known. The city of Kazan, from which 
they take their name, was founded by Ulu Mohammed at the 
break-up of the Golden Horde, and it was then that these Ta- 
tars, who were merely one fraction of the Golden Horde, first 
permanently occupied Great Bulgaria. They had often overrun 
it before from early times, but it is probable that previous to 
the foundation of Kazan, they had no permanent settlements 
there. I have shown in a previous paper that the Tatars of 
the Golden Horde are mainly descended from the Comans or 
Kiptchaks, called Uzes and Ghoz by the Arabs. I may add 
that I am now convinced that the Kazaks or Kirghiz Kazaks, 
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the Hakas of the Chinese, belong to precisely the same stock, 
and represent pretty faithfully the condition of the Comans 
before they were sophisticated by contact with civilisation. At 
the invasion of Batu Khan, these Comans, as we have previousl: 
shown, were the masters of the steppe country round the head 
of the Caspian. 

After the Kazan Tatars, the most important tribe of Great. 
Bulgaria is that of the Chuvashes, by no means a decayed and 
struggling tribe. Its numbers and habitat are. thus tabulated 
by Latham, “ Native Races of the Russian Empire,” p. 93. 


Government of Kazan . - $00,091 
”» Simbersk - - 84,714 

Orenburgh - - 8,353 

” Saratof 6,853 

* Viatka - - 17 
429,954 


Their language is a corrupt form of Turkish, and is most 
nearly allied to that spoken by the Tatars of Baraba and the 
Iakuts. This is a well ascertained fact, and although until 
lately they have often been confounded with the Cheremisses, 
etc., and treated as Ugrians, yet so long ago as 1736 that 
worthy Swedish traveller Strahlenberg pointed out their true 
relations (vide his “Table of Vocabularies”). They first appear 
under the name of Chuvashes, in the “ Russian Chronicles” of 
the latter part of the fifteenth century. They were then con- 
tinually in alliance with the Kazan Tatars in their raids upon 
Russia (see Karamzin’s “History,” vols. v, vi, and vii, passim). It 
has often been remarked that their name is not found in the 
ethnological data of Nestor, who wrote in the twelfth century, 
and who was remarkable for his accuracy and his general in- 
formation. It is therefore almost certain that they invaded. 
Russia after he wrote his work. 

I have said that the language of the Chuvashes is most 
nearly allied to those of the Iakuts and the Baraba Tatars, and 
that they are in fact a fragment of the Siberian Turks. At 
present they are isolated from these their nearest relatives, 
being separated from them by the Bashkirs and the Nogays. 
Now it is remarkable that the peninsula on the Irtysh, where 
the city of Tumen, the former capital of the ancient Siberian 
Khanat, stands, is called by the Russian chroniclers Tschuvatch 
or Chuvatch. This at once gives a clue to the etymology of the 
name Chuvash or Tschuvatch, hitherto a desideratum, and it 
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also discloses to us their original abode. Here they would be 
in contact with their nearest relatives, the Turks of Baraba, and 
the Black Khirgises or Buruts, and they were probably the go- 
called Gautschinzi, who Strahlenberg tells us were the ancient 
inhabitants of the Khanate of Siberia, before the foundation of 
the Golden Horde (Strahlenberg’s “ Russia,” 266, note). 

It was in 1237 that Batu Khan first attacked the tribes of 
the Middle Volga, the Mordvins, etc., and in 1259 advanced 
still further north, and overran the country of the Cheremi 
etc. (D’Ohsson’s “ Hist. des Mongols,” ii, 113 and 118). So great 
was the terror inspired by them, that Torfseus describes how in 
the reign of Hakon the second, there arrived in Norway great 
numbers of Permiens who had fled from the invader. They 
were assigned lands round the gulf of Malanger (D’Ohsson, ii, 
185). 

i. the death of Nogay, the great chief who gave his name to 
the Nogay Tatars, we are told by Raschid ud din, that his song 
retired to the country of the Bashgurdes and Kelardes (D’Ohsson, 
op. cit., ii, 761). The many clans who obeyed him seem to have 
scattered in Siberia, where they became the ancestors of the 
Tatars of Tobolsk, Tura, and other Siberian towns. Traces of 
Nogay still remain in this area; thus the steppe on the right 
bank of the Irtish is still known as the Noga: steppe (Fisher, 
“ Hist. of Siberia,” and “The Asia Polyglotta;’ 219). At the 
same time, other tribes of Nogays overran the Bashkir area, 
where we find one of the four main divisions of the country 
called the Nogay Road (“Asia Polyglotta,” 221). I believe the 
modern Bashkirs to be mainly of Nogay blood, and their history 
is undistinguishable from that of the Nogays, until the main 
body of the Nogays crossed the Volga. 

This invasion of Siberia and Bashkir-land by the Nogays 
caused, I believe, the thrusting out of the previous inhabitants, 
These previous inhabitants were, I believe, the Chuvashes, and _ 
we thus explain how and when the Chuvashes came to occupy 
their present position in Russia. Previous to Batu’s western 
campaign they lived in Bashkir-land, and the country to the 
east. 

The Chuvashes are not the only Turks who live on the bor- 
ders of Bulgaria; besides them are two other tribes, the Mesh- 
kereaks and the Teptyars. The Meshkeriaks are named by 
Nestor, he names them among the Chudish or Ugrian tribes, 
who lived in the neighbourhood of the Mordvins and the 
Cheremisses. There they were still living at the end of the 
fifteenth century. They have since migrated eastwards among 
the Bashkirs on both sides of the Urals. Their name is of the 
same form as Ostiak, Votiak, etc., and means the inhabitants of 
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the district Mestchera, which lies between the Oka and the 
Upper Sura. There can be little doubt that in Nestor’s time 
they. were, as he says, Tschudes or Fins, and they retain many 
traces of their origin. Their language is now Turkish. This 
they have doubtless adopted from their Baskhir neighbours, a 
language with whose idiosyncracies theirs agrees more thoroughly 
than that of the Tschuvashes (see Muller’s “ Ugrische Volk- 
stamm,” i, 160, and ii, 281). This change has doubtless taken 
place since their migration. 

The origin of the Teptyars is well told by Dr. Latham 
(“Nationalities of the Russian Empire,” 156), “When the 
Khanate of Kazan became Russian a mixed multitude of Turks, 
Cheremis, Votiaks, Tschuvash, and Mordvins, fled to the east of 
the Ural. Out of these has arisen a population which the 
Turks call Teptyar, a population which, like the Mescheriaks, 
kept to the side of Russia during the Bashkir rebellion, and be- 
came a privileged population accordingly. They are Mahometan, 
rather than Christian, and probably pagan rather than Maho- 
metan. Their habits in general are those of the Baskhirs. Some 
of them are employed as carriers in the salt trade between 
Orenburg and Kazan.” 

Putting aside these three populations, whose presence as T'urks 
in Europe we have shown is so recent, we must now consider 
the Ugrian population of Great Bulgaria. The most notable 
tribe of Ugrians here is that of the Cheremisses. After the 
Fins, the Cheremisses are the most cultured of the Ugrian 
peoples, and bear many proofs about them of a descent from 
ancestors who could boast of a history. 

“They have regular villages, with the village organisation of 
a headman or elder, for the settlement of disputes and for their 
simple legislation. There are houses, too, which approach the 
Russian standard of comfort ; with property on the part of the 
owners to match.””—Latham’s “Nationalities of Europe,” i, 218. 

Pallas describes them at some length. I need not extract 
what he has to say about their dress and appearance. In regard 
to their houses, he says, they are superior to those of the Votiaks, 
Mordvins, and Fins. The greater part have a summer as well 
as a winter room, with a covered arcade or gallery and a stair- 
case. They are excellent agriculturists, and abound in grain ; 
their flour mills are ingenious, and resemble those of the Tatars 
of Kasan. They have plenty of horses and cattle, and are also 
great bee-masters (Pallas, “ Voyages,” v, 37, etc.). According 
to their own traditions they were formerly ruled over by their 
own princes (Muller’s “Ugrische Volkstamm,” ii, 464). They 
occur very frequently in the Russian annals, after the decay of 
the Khanate of Kazan, and were by no means despicable foes. 
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Herberstein describes them as, in his day, nomadic robbery, 
living between the Viatka and the Volga. These facts show us 
that we have to deal with a vigorous and by no means savage 
race. They now number nearly 200,000, and their habitat is 
mainly the government of Viatka and Kasan; but they are 
found north as far as the government of Perm and Kostroma, 
Dr. Latham says, “There is no shadow of evidence that 
favours the notion of the Cheremis being other than an old in- 
digenous population; indigenous and aboriginal to the forests 
in which it now occurs. It is the populations around that are 
recent, the Turk and the Russian, if not the Chuvash. The 
Cheremis’ area may have extended at one time further eastward, 
further northward also. It may have reached the Uralian 
mountains and have been conterminous with the occupants of 
the gold districts.”-—“ Native Races of Russian empire,” 90. I go 
with Dr. Latham, at least so far that I make the Cheremisses to be 
the oldest occupants of the area who are now found there; the 
term aborigines is unsatisfactory, nor is it correct in this case. I 
have shewn that the Chuvashes are comparatively recent in- 
truders into this area. I believe the Votiaks are so also. In 
a previous paper I have mentioned the tradition of their migra- 
tion from the south-west, where on the river Kasanka is the 
fortress of Arskoi Perigor which they claim as their old metro- 
polis, but I believe they came still further. They were formerly 
known as Voten, Bomurt, or Vomurt, which makes Sjogren 
surmise with some justice that the name is a mere corruption 
of the national name Ud or Ood compounded with “ murt.” The 
name Voten is the same as that of the Vod who are now found in 
the St. Petersburgh government, the district of Vatland being 
named from them. As has been shewn by Sjogren, Vod and Vess 
were two names for the same people. (See my paper on the 
Fins). The Vod are not mentioned eo nomine by Nestor, but 
the Vess are both by him, by the Mahometan historians, and 
by Jornandes who calls them Vasina. Nestor further tells us 
that the Vesses lived on the Bielo Osero, the well known lake 
of northern Russia. This then was the homeland of the Vods. 
Thenee they spread’ westward into the St. Petersburgh govern- 
ment. Thence also, as I believe, they spread down the Volga 
to Arskoi Perigord, a very short journey. In support of this 
may be quoted the appearance and physique of the Votiaks, 
which are quite different from the southern Ugrians, the Mor- 
dvins, Cheremisses, etc., etc., and approximate to the Finnish 
branch of the family of which the Vod are a subdivision. In 
support of this let me quote a passage of Dr. Latham, who, en 


passant, is anything but prejudiced in favour of race movements. 


The Votiak he says is more like the Finlander of Finland in per- 
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sonal appearance than is the case with the generality of Ugrians ; 
and as the Finlander of Finland is the strongest and stoutest of 
his family, the Votiak form contrasts favourably with that of 
the Chuvash and Cheremish. From these they are said to be easily 
distinguishable as much however by the hair as aught else. The 
Votiaks are the most red-headed men in the world, fiery red is 
the epithet. Light flaxen or yellow is also frequent, and after 
this the darker shades of brown. The beard is reddish, the skin 
light. In temper also the Votiak resembles the Finlander, 
being steady, sturdy, laborious, and agricultural. The Votiak 
accumulates property, saving but hospitable. The women 
weave, spin, and make felts (“Native Races of the Russian 
Empire,” 53). The Fins proper, as I shewed in a previous 
paper, are descended from the ancient Bearmians of the 
Dwina. By identifying the Votiaks with the Vesses and 
planting them on the Bielo Osero, we plant them in immediate 
contact with their nearest relatives, and I have no hesitation 
in doing so, and in this neighbourhood they probably lived from 
very ancient times, for the Budiui of Herodotus, whose red hair 
and blue eyes were so remarkable and whose name Budini has 
the same root as Votiak, cannot well have been others than their 
ancestors. In the northern country watered by the upper Kama, 
we have the Syrianiensand Permeki. In regard to these races, I 
may say that since writing the paper on the Fins, I have 
examined Sjogren’s paper on the Syriamens, a most exhaustive 
and valuable essay, and I must correct one or two errors I was 
dragged into by trusting to other authorities. 

He has convinced me that the Syrianiens and Permeki repre- 
sent the ancient Petchori, the borderers of the great river 
Petschora, who are frequently mentioned in medieval times 
and were the north-eastern neighbours of the Bearimans. 
He has also shown, I think, that the topography of the country 
about the lower Ob has a Syranien nomenclature. All this 
agrees with the Samoyede traditions I referred to in my paper 
on the Fins. Lastly he has questioned the derivation of 
the national name of the Syraniens and Permeki, namely 
Komi, must, from the river Kama. He rather connects it with 
the Vogul term Kum which means people, just as Mari the 


collective name of the southern Ugrians does. The Syra- 


niens have apparently been long occupants of their quarters 
about Tcherdyn and Solikamsk, the Great Permia of the 
Russians, for they give it the definite name of Komum or land 
of the Koms. Thence they stretched towards the north and 
north-east to the borders of the Polar Sea. Tcherdyn was pro- 
bably their southern limit, the great mart where they exchanged 


the products of their hunting and fishing with their southern 
neighbours. 
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After excluding the Votiaks and thus limiting the southern 
range of the Syraniens, we have a large space to fill up, and 
we may confidently fill it up with the Cheremisses who, [ 
believe, once peopled all the country watered by the Lower 
and Middle Kama and Viatka, and the greater part of the 

vernments of Kazan, Veatka, Perm and Ufa. I may mention 
that Pallas tells us that Veatka is probably a Cheremisgs 
name. 

Nestor puts the Cheremisses in contact with Meshkeriaks, the 
Mordvins, and the Muromas. Let us now say a few words 
about these tribes. 

The Meshkeriaks are now Turks, but they have been so 
only a comparatively short time. In Nestor’s time they were 
undoubtedly Ugrians. Their change of language took place, 
there can be little doubt, at the time of their great migration, 
When this took place is not known exactly; Muller says they still 
lived in their old quarters on the outer Oka (where they were 
placed by Nestor) at the end of the fifteenth century. They 
have since moved to the Southern Urals among the Bashkirs, 
and have adopted their language and many of their customs, 
The original home of the Meshkeriaks, from which they in 
fact took their name, is the district of Meshtchera which 
stretches from Moskchansk Sura as far west as the river Oka, 
(Muller “ Ugrische Volkstamm,” i, 160 and ii, 281). 

We may without much doubt name the Volga and its tribu- 
tary the Mologa as the southern boundary of the Vesses in the 
time of Nestor. With their focus and centre at the Bielo Ozero, 
they probably extended from the Ladoga Sea across the 
country past the Vosche Sea, (which may derive its name from 
them) until they overlapped with the Cheremisses. 

South of the Volga, which from Kasan to the town of Mo- 
loga runs for 12 degrees from west to east, the Ugrian 
tribes are connected together by having the common name 
of Mari or Mere in various modified forms. They have also 
a community of dialects and customs, which favours the opi- 
nion that they are closely connected. Since the days of 
Nestor, this Ugrian area has naturally been much circum- 
scribed and has been largely invaded by the Slaves. 

In Nestor’s day a Ugrian race occupied the environs of the 
seas or lakes of Rostof and of Kleszczin, to which he gives 
the name of Mera. The name occurs as early as Jornandes 
among the tribes conquered by Hermanric, he calls them 
Merens. Adam of Bremen calls them Mirr. No Ugrians 
remain in this neighbourhood now. We have no means at 
hand for testing how far their habitat extended, we only know 
that Sjogren, a great authority, in his “Essay on the Syraniens,” 
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303, has collected a number of nanies which are found 
in the governments of Moscow and Turr, which are of un- 
doubted Ugrian etymology, such as Moskova, Protova, Wasusa, 
Schoscha, Bolwa, Schaua, Obscha, and others, which = 
that a Ugrian population once occupied this area, how lately 
may perhaps be guessed from the fact that the reported 
founder of Moscow of the Slaves lived in the 12th century. 
(vide id. 303.) If there were Ugrians there at that date, they 
were probably a branch of the Mera. 

Let us proceed. Nestor says that on the Oka where it 
falls into the Volga were the Muromas. Ma is the Ugrian 
appellation for country, as in Baraba properly Barama Suom- 
meuma, etc. If we detach this particle we have the name 
Muro left, which is the same as Mari and Mera. The town of 
Muroma on the Oka still preserves for us a trace of this people, 
otherwise they also have given way to the encroaching Slaves 
and have disappeared. Close to them he places the Chere- 
misses and the Mordvins. Let us now turn to the latter. Their 
name otherwise written Mordia-aither contains the root Mari 
or that of Murd, as in Komi Mutt, etc., both meaning near. 
Jornandes names the Mordens among the tribes subdued by 
Hermanric, the great Gothic king. Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus mentions the land of Mordia as being ten days’ journey 
from Patzinacia and one from Russia. Carpino calls them 
Morduins, and Marco Polo Mordui. 

The Mordvins are divided into two main sections which 
are of old date. They are the Mokshads and the Ertsas. 
The Dominican traveller, William of Ruysbrok, tells us that 
on crossing the Don he met with the tribe Moxel, rich in 
swine, honey, and wax, as well as in, furs and falcons, and 
more to the east with the Merdas or Merduas. Moxel and 
Merdas are undoubtedly the later Moksha and Ertsa. Jehosa- 
phat Barbaro, in describing the Mordvins, refers to them as 
Moxier. The Ertsas are mentioned, eo nomine, by Ebn Haukel 
the Arab geographer, who tells us they lived west of the Bul- 
garians. Their king resided at Ertsa (probably the modern 
Arsama). He says he had not seen any stranger who had been 
among them, as they killed all whom they caught in their 
country. They descend the Itil (z.e.) the Volga, with their mer- 
chandise, but give no information about their country. It is 
from Ertsa that we get sable and black fox skins, and also lead. 
D’Ohsson, “Les Peuples du Caucase,” 84). It will be noted 
that Ruysbrok calls them Merda ; now there is a tribe mentioned 
by the Arabs, which has been a puzzle, so far as I know, to 
allinquirers. Their name is generally written Bertas or Burtas, 
but Von Hammer says it ought to be spelt Merdas or Murdas, 
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(See Von Hammer’s “ Hist. of the Golden Horde.”) TI haye 
no doubt this is the same name as that given by Ruysbrok, 
It will seem that their description is in fact that of the 
Ertzas. According to the Arabs, they lived on the lower Volga, 
and they were agriculturists and lived in scattered wooden 
houses. It was from their country, which stretched for a distance 
of fifteen days’ journey, that came those furs of black and 
red fox so renowned under the name Burtas sien. Those of the 
black fox cost a hundred dinars each, and were held more pre- 
cious than sable, martin, and in fact all other kinds of furs, and 
were used only by princes who ostentatiously displayed mantles, 
caftans, aud caps, made of the black fox of the Burtasses (Masoudi, 
and Ebn Haukal, quoted by d’Ohsson, “Les Peuples du Caucase,” 
73. Their language differed from that of the Khazars, Russians, 
and Bulgars (id. 79). 

We will now turn to the modern account of the two divisions 
of the Mordvins, which is contained in Pallas’ “Travels,” i, 104. 
He says the Mordvans of Schadin, many of those inhabiting 
the villages near the Moksha, and the upper countries of the 
Sura, as well as those living on the banks of that river, are of a 
different tribe from those who live on the Piana, and in the 
government of Nijni Novogorod. They gave themselves the 
name of Moksha, which in their language is the common name 
of all the Mordvins. They call the others Ersad or Erdsad, who 
do not repudiate the name. There are only a few Ersanian vil- 
lages in the country inhabited by the Mokshas; but the two 
are found mixed, and often in the same village, on the banks of 
the Volga, the Soka, the Cheremschan, and in the districts near 
the governments of Kazan and Orenburgh. These are, however, 
probably recent colonies. Even there, however, the two tribes 
have preserved their idiosyncracies. The tradition among the 
Mokshas is that they formerly inhabited the banks of the Mok- 
shas and its tributaries, and that their villages extended to the 
Oka, that they were then governed by their own petty princes 
or elders. They differ from the Ersaniens chiefly in the pro- 
nunciation of their words, in certain peculiar customs, and in 
the dress of their women. These are enumerated by Pallas; he 
goes on to say that red and blonde shades of hair are less com- 
mon among them than among the Ersaniens. 

I have now surveyed the various Ugrian tribes who lived 
either in or on the borders of Great Bulgaria. They have pro- 
bably been there from a very early date long before the arrival 
of any Bulgarians proper there. To this arrival we must now 
turn. 

I have said that it was apparently the invasion of the Kazars 
that drove the Eastern Bulgarians towards the Kama, where 
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they founded the city of Bulghar. There the Arab writers of 
the ninth century found them, and it is from them that we 
derive most of our information about them ; especially are we 
indebted to Ibn Fozlan, who made a journey from Baghdad to 
Bolghar in 921 a.D., and whose narrative has been given by M. 
Frehin, in the first volume of the sixth series of the “ Memoirs 
of the St. Petersburgh Academy.” é 

Bulghar is not large, says the author, translated by Ouseley as 
Ibn Haukal. Its population and that of the neighbouring town 
of Suwar does not reach ten thousand souls. Its houses are 
made of wood, but are only inhabited in winter. In summer 
the Bulgars live camped out in the fields in tents. (The custom 
still prevails among the Volga Ugrians). 

The cold there is very great, and snow is on the ground all 
the year round. Kazvin says that the Bulgars support cold 
better than all other men; this is attributed to the food they 
eat, namely, honey and the flesh of beavers. The lo 
day there is twenty hours long, also the longest night. Ibn 
Haukal says “that the night is so short in winter, that be- 
fore a man can walk two parasangs, daylight is back again, 
and that the days are so short that a Mussulman can barely say 
four Namazs before they are over.” Some of the Bulgars are 
Christians and others Mahometans, and the latter have many 
mosques at Bulghar, and a grand mosque at Suwar. (Ibn Hau- 
kal). The king of the Bulgars is a Mussulman. He embraced 
Islamism during the khaliphate of El Moctedia-b-Ilahi. 

Some say he took this resolution in consequence of a dream 
(Macudi). Cazvini, citing the lost chronicle of the cadhi 
El Bulgari, says that the king was persuaded to do it by a 
Mahometan saint. When the latter arrived at Bolghar, the 
king and queen were dangerously ill. He promised that they 
should be restored if they were converted. Having recovered, 
they performed their vows, and a portion of their subjects fol- 
lowed their example. This conversion so irritated the king of 
the Khazars, that he marched with a large force against Bulgaria. 
When the armies were in presence of one another, the Maho- 
medan saint told the Bulgarian warriors to have courage, and to 
charge the enemy with the cries of Allahu Ekber! Allahu Ekber! 
(God alone is great) which they did, and defeated the enemy. 
Shortly after, the king of the Khazars proposed peace, and said 
he had seen giants mounted on grey horses, fighting on the side 
of the Bulgarians. “These were the troops of God,” said the 
saint. They say this saint was called Bela, and that from him 
the Bulgarians received their name. 

Whatever credit this tale may deserve, we are on safer ground 
when we relate from Ibn Fozlan how the king of the Bulgarians 
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named Alman, the son of Shilki Balthear, wrote to the kali ph, 
praying him to send him people who could teach him the faith 
others to build him mosques and a fortress where he could take 
refuge when his territory was invaded. The khaliph willingly 
despatched one of his officers named Ahmed Ibn Fozlan, who 
set out in June 921. He shall tell his own story: “We had 
arrived at about twenty-four hours’ journey from the king of the 
Slaves (sic), when he sent four of his vassals, his brothers and 
sons to meet us. They brought us bread, meat and millet, and 
then sped us on our way; when we arrived within two r 
sangs of the king, he came out to meet us; he alighted and 
bowed his head to the ground thanking and praising God. 
When he had distributed the silver coin he had in his sleeve 
among us, he ordered some tents to be pitched where we were 
to live. It was Sunday, the 12th Muharrem (i.<., the first month 
of the year), 310, when we arrived, (i.e. the 10th May, a.D. 922). 
The journey from Dschordschaina (i. e., Urjendy or Khiva), the 
capital of Khuarezm, took us seventy days. We remained in 
the jurts fitted up for us until the middle of the week, while he 
summoned the grandees of the country to hear the khaliph’s 
letter read. On the Saturday we spread out the two coverlets 
we had brought with us, put a beautiful saddle on the king’s 
horse, robed him in a black garment, and put a turban of the 
same colour on his head. (Black was the costume worn by the 
family of the Abbasid). I then pulled out the khaliph’s 
letter. The king, although a very corpulent man, read it stand- 
, and did the same with the letter of the vizier Hamid-ben- 
el-Abbas. Whereupon his followers scattered silver among us. 
We then brought out the remaining presents and presented 
them to his grandees, and also gave his wife, who sat as is cus- 
tomary beside him, a dress of honour. 

“He then took us into his jurt, where he sat alone on a high 
seat covered with Greek cloth of gold. The princes sat on his 
right, and his children in front of him. We took our seats on 
his left. At his command a table, on which was some roast 
meat, was put before him. He cut off a slice and ate it, then a 
second, then a third. The fourth he handed to myself, before 
whom there was immediately brought a lesser table. For it is 
the custom that no one should hold out his hand to eat, until 
the king hands him something, upon which a waiter brings him 
a table. A portion of food was thus handed in turn to the 
princes who sat on his right, to whom was brought a table, and 
then to the guests in the ‘order of their rank, until each person 
had a table before him. After the meal each one took home 
with him what remained on his table; but before we rose to 
depart, mead, called El-sidshu, was handed round to us. 
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“Before our arrival the public prayer (khutbe) was offered 
in these words : ‘ God bless the king Vlatavaz, the king (melik) 
of the Bulgarias.’ I observed to him that God alone was ki 
(melik), and that it was not seemly that any one should be so 
styled from the pulpit. ‘Thy patron,’ I said, ‘the Emir of the 
Faithful has ordered that the following prayer should be recited 
from the pulpits at morning and evening prayer: God bless Thy 
servant and Thy khaliph, Dshafar the Imaum, Muktedir billah 
the Emir of the Faithful.’ : 

“JT urged him that the names of himself and his father should 
also be named in the prayer. But he answered, my father was 
an unbeliever, I was one also, I may not any longer use a name 
given me when I was an unbeliever. I will adopt the name of 
my patron the Emir of the Faithful, Dshafar. 

“He thereupon took the name of Dshafar to himself, and gave 
his father the name of Abdullah. For the future, therefore, the 
public prayer ran thus: ‘God bless Thy servant Dshafar, the 
son of Abdullah, the emir or prince of the Bulgarians, and the 
protector of the Emir of the Faithful.’ 

“T saw so many wonders in the land of the Bulgarians that I 
am scarcely able to relate them. Thus, the first night of our 
arrival, just before sunset, the sky grew very red, and we heard 
sounds in the upper air and a dull rumbling. I raised my eyes 
up to see, when there hovered over me a fiery red cloud; out of 
jt came noises and rumblings, and in it there appeared forms of 
men and horses, and in the hands of the men-shadows were 
bows and lances and swords. I either saw it, or thought I saw 
it. There then appeared a second cloud of the same kind, in 
which there were also armed men on horseback, and they fell 
upon the others like a squadron of horsemen upon another. We 
were so frightened thereat that we turned with prayers to the 
Almighty. But the people of the land, who were standing 
round, wondered at our behaviour, and broke into a loud laugh. 
The conflict in the clouds continued until nightfall, when the 
clouds were dissipated. When we mentioned it to the king, he 
told us that his forefathers said these spirits were the followers 
of demons and unbelievers of old times, who, each evening 
struggled together in battle, and had done so from time imme- 
morial. 

“Tn my jurt I had as a companion the king’s tailor, a Bagh- 
dad man, with whom I spoke on various matters ; we had done 
so for half-an-hour one evening, and were expecting the call to 
evening prayer, when we heard the muezzin sounded. We rose, 
and I noticed that the morning was already beginning to dawn. 
I asked the crier to what prayer he summoned us. He said to 
morning prayer. But what has become of the evening prayer, 
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I said. We say the afternoon and evening prayer together, he 
said. But where is the night, I asked. You have already 
passed it, he said, and it has been still shorter than this; alread 
the nights had begun to lengthen. He complained that he, for 
a whole month, had not shut his eyes, lest he should sleep 
through the time of morning prayer; and actually if you puta 
pot of meat to cook on the fire at evening prayer, it is not 
cooked at’morning prayer time. I, myself, have experienced 
how terribly long the days are at one time of the year; the 
days are long and the nights short, then vice versé. 

“Tn the second night after our arrival, I saw quite an insig- 
nificant number of stars scattered in the sky; I think there were 
hardly fifteen. The glow that follows sunset never dissipates, 
and the darkness is so slight that you can recognise another 
person at over the distance of a bow shot. The moon scarcely 
rises above the horizon before she is again obscured by the ar- 
rival of morning. The king told me that there lived three 
months’ journey beyond his country the people Wisu (2. ¢., the 
Vesses of Nestor, see the paper on the Fins), where the nights 
did not last an hour. 

In the Bulgarian land, I noticed that at sunset all the low- 
lands and mountains grow red, and whichever way I looked 
there rose a sun like a great cloud, and the redness did not dis- 
appear until the sun had reached the highest point in the sky. | 

“The indigenes told me that in winter the night is as long as 
the summer day, and the days as short as the summer night. 
So that if one sets out in the morning for the Itel (7. ¢., the Volga), 
which is not quite a parasang distant, before he can reach it 
night has arrived and the stars are out. 

“These people, i. ¢., the Bulgarians, prognosticate events from 
the howling of dogs, and thus foretell a fruitful year, happiness, 
and prosperity. 

“I saw great quantities of serpents among them (probably 
coluber nutrix, Frehn). Ofter ten or more are found coiled 
together on the branch of a tree. They do not kill them, nor do 
they do anybody any harm. 

“The apples which grow there are green and very sour, but 
the young girls eat them and grow fat on them. But nothing 
grows so well as hazel nuts, of which I have seen woods of 
forty parasangs in extent. 

“T also saw there a tree unknown to me, of unusual height. 
Its trunk is without leaves; its top like that of a palm; its 
leaves are delicate but mixed with one another. They bore a 
hole in a certain part of the trunk of this tree, from which there 
flows a liquid which exceeds honey in sweetness. They collect 
it in a vessel. This liquor, like wine, makes one drunk when ~ 
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taken in excess. (Frahn conjectures that the tree here referred 


to is the birch; but surely the description is that of the spruce 
fir). Their chief food consists of millet and horse flesh, although 
their fields produce wheat in abundance, 

Such is the naive and ingenuous narrative of Ibn Fozlan. I 
shall supplement it with some facts from other sources. Frahn 
has taken some pains to show that the embassy described by 
Ibn Fozlan did not introduce Mahommedism into Great B 
ria. The narrative itself says as much, for it treats of the 
changes introduced by the envoy as reforms, and not as the in- 
troduction of the faith there. It may be, and indeed is, pretty 
certain that the king and court had hitherto been other than 
Mahometans, perhaps, like their relatives the Khazars, they 
were either Christians or Jews: but there can be little doubt 
that Islamism was well known at Bolghar long before this date. 

‘rehn concludes that this introduction took place probably by 
means of stray Mahomedan missionaries about the beginning of 
the eighth century. (See “Essay on Three Coins of the Volga 
Bulgarians.” “Memoirs of St. Petersburgh Academy,” i, 188). 

Russia leather is still known in Bukharia as Bulghar. An 
active commerce was carried on with Khuarezen, and thus the 
products of the east were distributed in north-western Europe. 
The northern borderland of Persia was then ruled over by the 
Samanid dynasty, and among the many hordes of Cufic coins 
that this commerce carried to Bolghari and thence distributed 
over the river banks of northern Rrussia, over Scandinavia, Ice- 
land, and Scotland, very many are coins of the Saman dynasty. 


‘When the Bulgarian court became Mahometan, a local coinage 


was instituted at Bolghar, which imitated very closely the 
Samanid coins. These coins of Bolghar are rare, but several: 
have occurred, one of them in Sweden. (See Frehn’s Essay, 
already cited). 

The history of Bolghar is in a great measure lost ; we may 
hope to recover some of it from coins, and if the work cited by 
Kazvin, as the “History of Bulgarians,” composed by the Cadhi 
el Bolghari, should be discovered, we should of course know it 
in considerable detail. I will cite the few facts that are at 
present known. The king who sent the embassy to the khaliph 
in 921 and 922 was called Almus. This name is the same as 
the father of Arpad, the Hungarian hero, and confirms the posi- 
tion I shall insist upon in the next paper, that the Magyars, the 
dominant tribe among the Hungarians, were of the same race as 
the Bulgarians. Almus is called the son of Shilki Balttuar. In 
the year 338 of the hejira (7. ¢. in 949-50) we have a coin of a 
Bulgarian king who is called Talib, the son of Ahmed, and in 
976 A.D., we have another who is styled Munim, son of — 
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probably a brother of the former. This is the list of Bulgarian 
kings, so far as we know, and it perhaps includes the whole 
dynasty, from their conversion to Islamism to the attacks of the 
Russians, which put an end probably to the prosperity of 
Bolghar. 

Nestor tells us that in 964, Sviatoslaf made an excursion to the 
banks of the Oka and the Volga, in 965 he attacked and van- 
quished the Khazars, and in 966 did the same to the Weetishes 
who inhabited the Oka and the Wetka. Ibn Haukal says that 
in 969 (perhaps his date is wrong) the Russians reached Bolghar, 
as well as Khazeran, Itel, and Semendar; and he afterwards 
adds, there are no longer any Inner Bulgarians (Ibn Hankal 
thus distinguishes them from their brethren on the Danube) 
nor Burtasses, nor Khazars, for the Russians have attacked them 
all, and have captured their lands. Those who have escaped 
them have been scattered in the neighbouring country. Their 
love of country does not permit them to migrate further away, 
and they live in hopes that the Russians will grant them peace 
and be content with their submission. (D’Ohsson, “Les Peuples 
du Caucase,” 80). 

The continuation of Nestor mentions several subsequent wars 
between the Russians and Bulgarians in the course of the twelfth 
century, and calls the capital of the latter Briachimov. In 1233 
the Mongols invaded the territory of Bulgaria, and in 1236 
sacked its capital. The ruins of Bulghar still remain in the dis- 
trict of Spask and the government of Kazan, about twenty-eight 
leagues south of the city of Kazan. Among its ruins many in- 
scriptions have been found ; of forty nine referred to by Pallas, 
forty-six are Arabic. They are tomb stones, and contain simply 
a verse from the Koran, the name of the defunct, and the date. 
Twenty-two are of the year 1226, others in various years from 
1222 to 1341. Three are in Armenian, and bear dates respec- 
tively in 1162, 1576, and 1579. Pallas has given a graphic 
account of the ruins. . 

The ruins of Bolghari are to be found about twenty-eight 
leagues south of the modern city of Kazan, in the district of 
Spask. They are situated about two leagues from the banks of 
the Volga. In their midst is a small village of a hundred houses 
which still bears the ancient name. The site of the old city is 
enclosed by a rampart and ditch, six versts in circuit. The 
chief ruin is that of a Mahometan tower or misgier, built of 
beautifully worked stones, and sixty to seventy feet in height, 
with a staircase mounting to the top. This tower stands at the 
corner of a square enclosed by a large wall, the ruins of either a 
fortress or a mosque. Other remains are described by Pallas, 
one ruin is strangely named by the inhabitants Gretcheskaia 
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Polaia or the Greek palace. Is this a tradition of some em’ 
rium of Byzantium that formerly existed here? Besides 
descriptions, Pallas has furnished us also with plates of the 
chief ruins. 

In describing the coins found in the neighbourhood, he says, 
that beside those with Arabic and Cufic inscriptions, are some 
of base silver, very badly struck, having on one side little stars 
and other ornaments, and on the reverse some little raised 
points with a circle enclosing a symbol of some kind. This is 
like those still used by the Bashkirs in lieu of signatures. With 
the coins are found objects in gold and silver well wrought. 

I saw all kinds of toys made of brass and iron, as well as tools 
in the shape of pickaxes, of which many seem to have been 
fixed in wooden handles. I saw no arms, and they told me 
such were rarely found. I saw many round plates of iron badly 
wrought, having one side polished and the other ornamented 
rudely sculptured with foliage; these were very like those de- 
scribed by Strahlenberg (probably mirrors? H. H. H.) 

Tn digging in the ground one finds a great number of pierced 
discs of earthenware ; they are chiefly of brick colour. Others, 
smaller, are of a green colour; others again enamelled in different 
colours ; fragments of beautifully glazed pottery are also found. 
An amateur who would pass a portion of the summer here, and 
gain the confidence of the inhabitants, would meet with very 
beautiful antiquities. 

It is a very long time since Pallas wrote, but so far as I know 
the amateur is still to be found. Will not the language of the 
Nestor of Russian travellers induce some blasé antiquary, weary 
of hunting in our poor soil, to try this virgin mine? One thing is 
very certain, until Cherdyn, Bolgari, and the old Khazar towns 
on the Volga are examined, we shall be only wading in the dark 
in trying to explain the archeology of the Norsemen, whose cul- 
ture and wealth we can, I think, prove were derived from this 
neighbourhood. Nor is there much less romance in the frost- 

bitten and neglected ruins of Bolghari. The remains of the 
ancient mart whence the luxurious powers of the ancient and 
early medizeval world drew its furs, its ivory, etc.; where Norse 
pirate met Armenian and Jewish merchant from Bokhara; 
where the Sigurds and Erics of the Baltic saw and coveted 
some of the wealth of the khaliphs and the Greeks, which made 
them dare to traverse the Mediterranean borderland in search 
of booty and adventure. 


The President having announced that this was the last meet- 
ing of the Session, and that due notice would be sent to all 
members of the arrangements for the next session, the meeting 
adjourned until November. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 


On the Existence of a Race of Rep MEN in NortHERN AFRrica and 
SouTrHERN Evrore ix Prenistoric Times. By C. H. E. Cap 
MICHAEL, M.A., F.R.S.L., M.A.TI. 


Durine the session for 1872 of the Italian Anthropological and Eth- 
nological Society, of which Professor Mantegazza is President, a theory 
was propounded by Professor Gennarelli which may perhaps be con- 
sidered worthy of discussion among English anthropologists ; as I am 
not aware of its having been raised in this country. 

Professor Gennarelli’s arguments in favour of the prehistoric ex- 
istence of a race of Red-men in Europe, are based partly on his exposi- 
tion of various myths, as e. g., those of the Libyan Hercules, of 
Anteeus and Busiris in Africa, of Geryon in Spain, of Cacus and his 
abolition of human sacrifices on the Septimontium in Italy, and partly 
on what he considers to be historic evidence in the hieroglyphs of 
Egypt, and the pottery of Etruria, in both of which men are coloured 
red, and women with a lighter shade. 

Inthe absence of any obvious reason for altering the natural 
colour, Professor Gennarelli takes these points as being in favour of 
his hypothesis. Both vases and sarcophagi in the Necropolis of 
Cere, in Etruria, exhibit the same phenomena, representing men with 
a bright red colour, women with a lighter shade, and giving both 
almond-shaped eyes.* Gennarelli does not deduce from this the con- 
clusion that the Etruscans themselves belonged to that type, but that 
they embodied in these representations the tradition of a pre-existent 
type as a myth, in the same way that in all religions, languages, 
vestments, and instruments are handed down from times in which 
they prevailed generally. Besides this ritual preservation of a lost 
type of man in Italy, Gennarelli urges that we have evidence of the 
existence of races there which were neither Aryan nor Semitic, under 
the various names of aborigines, Siculi, Liguri, Umbri, etc., and we have 
also inscriptions in non-Aryan tongues. These peoples, says Genna- 
relli,t were akin to the Iberians, who inhabited Spain before the 
Aryan invasion. This I understand to be a general proposition, as to 
the existence of pre-Aryan races in ltaly and Spain, and not an asser- 
tion that the Iberians were red-skins, which would be contrary to 
such evidence: as we possess. Moreover, it is one of Gennarelli’s 
points, that the name of an ancient people is often preserved by the 
country they inhabited, though subsequently peopled by a different 

* Occhi di taglio obliquo, orig. in “ Archivi P i E 
+ “Archivio Antropologia,” ete., loc. cit. 
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race, and he is careful in marking this, e. g., in the case of the Um- 
brians, pointing out that the “gens antiquissima Italie, qui imbribus 
superfuere,” cannot have been the same people who wrote the Engu- 
bine Tables and spoke an Aryan tongue. 

Discussing the evidence afforded by monuments, Gennarelli asserts 
that the sepulchres of the earliest races of Italy have certain charac- 
teristics in common, which mark them off from those of the later 
migrations of Celts, Pelasgians, etc. 

In all the more ancient monuments he finds men represented with 
a red skin and almond-shaped eyes, a type and a physiognomy which 
shows the profound difference that existed between the prehistoric 
races, and the historic races that came from Asia. There is also to 
be noticed as characteristic of the early races, the archaic style of 
their tombs, and the entire absence of bas-reliefs and pictures of 
mythological, heroical, or Trojan subjects. In support of this thesis, 
Gennarelli quotes a tomb containing four surcophagi, discovered in 
the ancient Agglla (or Cere), by Marquis Campana ; some portable 
pictures in terra cotta discovered by the same archeologist in another 
tomb; various bas-reliefs in terra cotta representing warriors, cha- 
riots, horses, and battles, discovered in the same necropolis by Cava- 
liere Agostino Jacobini, in 1871 ; with other bas-reliefs found in the 
necropolis of Orvieto ; terra cotta bas-reliefs discovered at Velletri in 
1784 ; and several bronze figures found in the district of Montecchio. 
All the figures, whether in the bas-reliefs or in the pictures, present, 
according to Gennarelli, the characteristics already noticed. He 
estimates the number of monuments belonging to the later epoch, 
during which the Asiatic races prevailed, but which represent man as 
red or black, at about 100,000, and he explains this fact as a ritual 
usage of the white races to preserve the memory of a truth and a 
primitive fact, citing Plato in support ; who affirms that the type of 
the Egyptian statues, owing to ritual reasons, had not been changed 
for 10,000 years, and therefore art remained stationary. 

On the supposition that his theory is correct ; Gennarelli says that 
if the cradle of these red races of Europe was Africa, there cannot at 
that time have been any white inhabitants in that continent,* and he 
suggests that the cradle of the Egyptian race (which represents itself 
as red on its own monuments), was southern Arabia, which he thinks 
is confirmed by the name Hemiar (mod. Arabic, Abmar) signifying 
red, according to M. Fresnel, which is borne by that part of Arabia. 
And he finds further support for this suggestion in the existence of 
the Himyarites or Hemerites, deriving their name from Hemiar, one 
of the first kings of ancient Yemen, and links the Himyarites with 
the Erythreans and Edomites as being all red races, adding that 
ee tribes of the Kabyles and the Berbers of Mount Atlas were 

red. 


* In another place he divides the early African races into black, brown, 
and copper-coloured, and suggests that the Phoenicians belonged to the 
last division. 

+ Unfortunately no reference is given as an authority for this statement, 
and I am unable at present to verily it. 
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In the Egyptian monuments, Gennarelli appears to find the red 
colour more defined after a certain period. The earliest monuments, 
he says, bear figures of a colour approaching to yellow, and less brown 
than those of a data posterior to the Hyksos. According to Lepsiug 
those of the first dynasty are of a clear yellow (gialli-chiara), while 
those of the eighteenth dynasty are reddish (rossastri). It may also 
be remarked that the type of the earlier dynasties is more robust; 
full and muscular than that of the later period. From the twelfth 
dynasty downwards, the figures are more slender. We thus obtain 
evidence, says Gennarelli, of a serious modification in the course of 
ages, not only of the colour of the skin, but also of the form of type, 
if indeed these characteristics do not belong to different races and 
types. 

o" further proof that the Egyptian race was red, Gennarelli finds in 

the colour of the modern Copts, of whom he says that those who ex- 
hibit the least intermixture are reddish (rossastro). Burkhardt, 
moreover, says of the Nubians, in the district of the Pyramids, that 
they are a fine race of a deep red colour (color rosso cupo), with 
nothing of the negro in their profile, and with oval faces. Pugnet 
describes the colour of the Egyptians of the Said as a dusky red 
(rouge obscur), while he says of the Copts that they have a tawny 
yellow skin (ton de peau jaunatre et fumeux), like the Abyssinians. 

Having established to his own satisfaction the existence of a red 
race in Northern Africa and Southern Europe, Gennarelli proceeds to 
investigate the question whether they were akin to the red races of 
America, which he thinks probable, and supported by the traditionary 
existence of Atlantis. He then suggests what seems contradictory to 
his previous Arabian hypothesis, viz., that the evidence of the relative 
positions of the three successive capitals of Egypt—Thebes, Memphis, 
and Alexandria, goes to show that the primitive inhabitants, who 
made the Thebais their first station, came from the equatorial Lake 
region of Speke, Grant, and Baker, through Upper and Lower Nubia, 
and that the way of communication with America, wd Atlantis, lay 
by the coast of Zanzibar, and the White and Blue Nile. 

In support of the hypothesis of kinship between the red races of 
Europe and America, Gennarelli adduces: (a) the existence of pyra- 
mids in Egypt, America, and Etruria ; (6) of labyrinths in Egypt, 
America, and Etruria ; (c) of the title “ Children of the Sun,” borne 
both by the Incas and Pharaohs ; (d) of mummies in Egypt and 
America, and images of mummies in Etruria; (e) of hieroglyphic 
languages in Egypt and America ; (/) of languages having a similar 
structure in America, Iberia, and Etruria (Humboldt thought there 
were affinities between the Basque and Etruscan) ; (g) of the Nile in 
Egypt, and a Nile region in Guatemala, from the Cordillera of 
Sconusco to the Pacific; (h) of canopies and sacrificial vases in 
Egypt, Mexico, Yucatan, and Peru, with names similar to the deities 
they represent ; ‘¢) and of the root “Atl,” which in its original signi- 
fication he asserts to belong not to the European but to the Ameri- 
can languages. 
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Gennarelli further supports his theory by the assertion that 
animals of American origin, unknown to Africa, are to be found 
among the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and in the paintings or sculptures 
on the vases and monuments of Etruria. He also states his belief 
that it is possible to effect a chronological arrangement of the various 
monumental remains of Egypt, Etruria, Chaldwa, Assyria, and Persia, 
ami by the help of archwology, comparative philology, and the 
natural sciences, to determine the question whether or no the primi- 
tive monuments which precede the age of the historic races belong to 
peoples akin to the latter. In conclusion, Professor Gennarelli re- 
peated his conviction that the geographical basis is of no value what- 
ever for ethnographical definitions in Italy, which was inhabited by far 

‘too many races to admit of it. Thus, he insisted, it will never do to 
confound the Siculi, Liguri, Umbri, and Aborigines of historic times 
with the primitive races which inhabited the same regions, his theory 
being that the later races adopted the name of the country which, as 
in other cases, survived its original bearers. 

In like manner, he urged, Albania is so called from the first halt 
made there by the Celts, although many centuries have elapsed and 
many races have succeeded them. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of Professor Genna- 
relli’s paper (printed in vol. ii, Nos. 2 and 4, of the “Archivio per 
lAntropologia”), exception was taken to some of the points raised by 
the author, ¢.g., a8 to the root Atl, which was shown to be purely 
Greek, and therefore the name Atlantis can have no relation what- 
ever to the American root Atl, signifying water ; also it was pointed 
out that @odvE means purple rather than red, and hence the name 
Phoenician could not, as Gennarelli had stated, indicate a red race. 

These discussions had the important result of bringing about the 
formation, by the Italian Anthropological and Ethnological Society, of 
a committee for the study of the primitive races of Italy, promoted 
by, but not confined to, the members of that society. To this com- 
mittee, composed as it is of the most eminent anthropologists, archseolo- 
gists, and philologists of Italy, such as Professors Fabretti, Gastaldi, 
De Gubernatis, Gennarelli, Giglioli, Mantegazza, Niccolucci, Pigorini, 
Vannucri, Count Giancarlo Conestabile, and Count Giovanni Gozza- 
dini, the President of the Bologna International Congress of Anthro- 
pology and Prehistoric Archeology, we may fairly look for the 
gradual elucidation of the most interesting questions connected with 
the history of man in Italy. Papers have already been communicated 
by Count Conestabile, Professor Fabretti, and other members, and it 
is satisfactory to know that the Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, Castagnola, by letter under date of 29th January, 1873, ex- 
pressed his willingness on the part of Government to assist the inves- 
tigations of the committee, by printing and circulating ten thousand 
copies of a circular letter, with tables and list of queries, sent to him 
by Professor Mantegazza, as President of the society and committee. 
Whether further research and discussion may tend to confirm or 
refute the hypothesis developed by Professor Gennarelli, which I have 
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endeavoured to lay before you in this paper, there can be no doubt 
that science will gain by the more extended study to which the mere 
raising of the question has already given rise, and I shall be amply 
rewarded for my small share in the work, if I shall be thought to haye 
brought to your notice an anthropological question which has not ag 
yet specially attracted your attention. You will at least, I hope, 
have gained some insight into the vitality of anthropological studies 
in Italy, which is one of the many good results that may fairly be 
attributed to the impulse given by the Bologna Congress, and which 
may recall to your memory the fact that to Italy is due the founda- 
tion of these International Congresses which have now become a part 
of the systematic study of the science of man in all countries. 


The Ainos. By C. H. E. Carmicnagt, M.A.I. 


As this race has been the subject of communications to the Anthro- 
pological Institute, and a portion of the Miscellanies of the April 
number of the Journal for 1873 is devoted to an account extracted 
from a German periodical, it may not be without interest if a brief 
note be made of the views expressed by professor Giglioli, recorded in 
the “ Archives per l’Antropologia e la Etnologia” of Florence, vol. ii, 
116. 
. Professor Giglioli laid before a meeting of the Italian Authropolo- 
gical and Ethnological Society a set of photographs of Ainos, together 
with the photograph of a Japanese daimio, so as to enable the Society 
to compare the two types. It is stated in the “Archivio,” that the 
photographic group of Ainos exhibited on this occasion was executed 
at Hakodado, and represented several heads of tribes, and that it was 
believed to be the only photograph of this singular race that has yet 
reached Europe. Prov.essor Giglioli mentions the point in connection 
with the tradition preserved by the Ainos as to their descent, which 
does not appear in Herr Von Brandt’s account, viz., that they have 
descended from a wooden doll (bambola\, which swam from Corea to 
the then uninhabited island of Yeso. This probably indicates Corea 
as the part of the mainland from which they came to the islands. 
Giglioli suggests an ethnological connexion, which again is not to 
be found in Von Brandt’s paper, viz., with the lower race of Russians. 
He bases this view, which he promises to develop more fully in future 
researches, upon the features of the physiognomy, and the enormous 
growth of whiskers and beard, and however great the apparent diffi- 
culties of such a theory, he believes it to be the most logical one 
hitherto started. He remarks as worthy of note that in all Japanese 
works the semi-divine heroes of Nippon, are invariably represented as 
more robust and hairy men than the modern Japanese, and considers 
this a sign that it is the primitive race of Japan which has now re- 
treated into the interior of Yeso; and such appears to be also the 
opinion of Von Brandt. 
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